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TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

JAMES  Earl  of    CHARLEMONT, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 


MY  LORD, 

V  A  R  I  O  U  S  are  the  motives  which 
give  birth  to  dedications.  Thofe  which 
have  occafioned  the  following  arife  from 
the  novel  fituation  of  the  Author,  and 
the  nature  of  the  performance  he  now 
ventures  to  make  public. 


A  writer  who,  for  the  firft  time,  ex- 
pofes  his  labours  to  general  infpection, 
will  naturally .  feek  protection  from  the 
man  diftinguifhed  by  the  acquifitions  of 
literature  himfelf,  and  by  the  defire  and 
power  of  encouraging  them  in  others. 
Should  his  ElTays  be  in  their  nature  po- 
litical, and  fuch  as  involve  the  moil 
material  interefts  of  fociety,  he  may, 
without  impropriety,  expect  the  counte- 
A  2  nance 
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nance  of  thofe  diftinguifned  by  fleady 
and  genuine  patriotifm.  Of  this  defcrip- 
tion  are  the  pages  which  enfue  ;  and  fo 
fituated  is  the  Author  from  whofe  pen 
they  proceed.  They,  therefore,  claim  at 
once  the  patronage  of  the  patriot  and 
the  man  of  letters.  Obvious  is  the  con- 
fequence.  To  your  Lordfhip,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  fingular  combination  of  fuch 
fingular  characters,  they  are  refpectfully 
inferibed :  a  tribute  the  more  readily  of- 
fered, as  it  cannot  for  a  moment  incur 
the  moft  remote  fufpicion  of  felf-intereft, 
or  the  pomble  imputation  of  flattery. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
MY    LORD, 
Your  Lordfhip's  moft  obedient, 
Humble  fervant, 
SAMUEL   CRUMPE. 

Limerick, 
Aug.  i,   1793. 
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PREFACE. 


A.  BRIEF  ftatement  of  the  circum- 
flances  which  have  given  rife  to  the 
compofition  and  publication  of  the  enfu- 
ing  EfTay,  and  of  the  principal  objects 
the  Author  has  therein  held  in  view,  may- 
be neither  unacceptable  or  unnecefTary 
to  the  reader. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October  1791,  the 
Royal  Iriih  Academy  received  a  letter, 
iigned  A  Friend  to  Ireland ^  inclofing  a 
Bank  note  for  one  hundred  pounds,  with 
directions  that  they  mould  immediately 
propofe  two   prizes  of  fifty   pounds  each, 

one 
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one  for  the  beft  cffay  on  the  beft  Syjlem 
of  National  Education,  and  the  other  for 
the  beft  differtation  on  the  fubject  of 
the  enfuing  pages.  Of  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  different  Effays  the  Academy 
were  themfelves  to  judge.  The  queftions 
were  accordingly  made  public,  and,  at 
the  propofed  period,  the  prize  for  the 
bed  EiTay  on  Education  was  adjudged 
to  Doctor  S.  Dickfon  ;  but  as  the  differ- 
ent difTertations  on  the  fecond  fubject 
were  not  deemed  fatisfactory,  it  was,  on 
the  1 6th  of  June  1792,  again  propofed 
for  competition.  The  fubfequent  EfTay 
was  compofed  during  the  lafl  four  months 
of  that  year,  and  to  it,  after  an  exami- 
nation of  three  others,  the  prize  was 
adjudged  on  the  20th  of  April  1793. 
As  it  was  too  voluminous  to  be  inferted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  it 
is,  with  their  approbation,  now  feparately 
offered  to  the  public.     By  this,  however, 

it 
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it  is  not  to  be  underftood,  that  the  Aca- 
demy, as  a  body,  adopt  the  different  fen- 
timents  and  pofitions  the  work  contains ; 
in  this  particular  it  Hands  in  the  fame 
predicament  with  the  different  articles 
which  compofe  their  Tranfaclions,  and 
refpecling  which  it  is  declared,  that  "  The 
"  Academy,  as  a  body,  are  not  anfwer- 
"  able  for  any  opinion,  reprefentation  of 
"  facts,  or  train  of  reafoning,  which 
"  may  appear  in  them ;  for  which  the 
"  authors  of  the  feveral  effays  are  alone 
"  refponfible." 

With  refpecl  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  itfelf,  a  few  obfervations  ftrike  the 
Author  as  at  prefent  not  inapplicable  ; 
and,  firft,  as  to  the  fize  of  the  perfor- 
mance ; 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  in  an  at- 
tempt of   this    nature,    all  that  was  pof- 

fible 


fible  to  be  advanced  in  elucidation  of 
the  fubjecl  could  be  eafily  comprifed  in 
a  fmaller  fpace ;  and  that  what  might  be 
condenied  into  an  effay  has  been  ex- 
panded into  a  volume.  Similar  were  the 
fentiments  of  the  Author  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  undertaking  ;  and,  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  a  laborious  pro- 
feluon,  fo  little  is  his  portion  of  leifure, 
that  were  he  at  firft  fully  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  fubjecl,  the  talk 
would  probably  have  by  him  been  left 
unattempted :  but  its  magnitude  was  not 
tally  comprehended  till  the  outlines  were 
nearly  traced,  and  partly  filled  up.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  diverfity  of  matter, 
fo  extenfive  and  important  the  variety 
of  objects  which  the  examination  of  the 
queftion  unavoidably  involves,  that  his 
conilant  aim  has  been  to  concentrate  his 
obfervations,  and  abbreviate  his  difcuf- 
fions  y  and   he   is    free    to    confefs,    that 

the 
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the  fucceeding  meets,  even  flill,  appear 
to  him  rather  as  the  fkeleton  of  a  work 
which  might  be  compofed  on  the  fub- 
ject,  than  as  a  full  and  perfect  invefti- 
gation  of  its  different  parts  and  depen- 
dencies. 

In  perming  the  fubfequent  pages,  the 
reader  is  not  to  expect  entertainment 
from  the  beauties  of  flile,  or  ornaments 
of  rhetoric  ;  the  work  will  only  prove 
interefting  from  any  information  it  may 
convey.  Its  Author  has  avoided  decla- 
mation ;  his  fubject  precluded  embellifh- 
ment. 

It  may  be  imagined  by  fome  that  the 
examination  of  the  queftion  is  in  many 
places  of  too  abftract  a  nature ;  that  the 
views  of  the  writer  mould  have  been 
more  confined  ;  and  that  his  fpeculations 
are  frequently  rather  theoretical  than  prac- 
tical. 
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tical.  The  views  of  the  writer  have  been 
extenfive  ;  he  has  not  been  very  anxious 
to  defcend  to  very  minute  particulars, 
to  recommend  this  favourite  fabric,  or 
that  favourite  bounty ;  to  enter  into  the 
fquabbles  of  interested  competitors  ;  or  to 
calculate  to  a  fraction  what  one  manufac- 
ture cofts  the  country,  or  to  a  unit  what 
number  of  labourers  another  employs.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  examine  the  queftion 
from  a  more  commanding  eminence  ;  to 
inveftigate  the  generally,  operating  defects 
and  deficiencies  which  obftruct  occupa- 
tion and  induflry  j  to  comprehend  the 
intereft  of  all  concerned  ;  and  to  deter- 
mine the  bed  means  of  providing  gene- 
ral employment  for  Tin  entire  people. 


treating  of  the  different  impediments 

to   induitry   and    labour,  -which   have   ex- 

jfted  among  different  nations,  the.  writer 

"  has -adduced  many  mftances  from  France; 

and 
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and  noticed,  with  fatisfaction,  their  cor- 
rection during  the  firft  revolution.  Let 
not  this  be  conftrued  into  an  approba- 
tion of  the  anarchy  which  has  for  fome 
time  ravaged  that  diflracled  country. 
The  infecurity  of  property  which  at  pre- 
fent  prevails  among  its  miferable  natives, 
is  alone  fufficient  to  annihilate  induftri- 
ous  employment ;  is  alone  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  every  induftrious  principle,  than 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  its  ancient  go- 
vernment combined, 

In  peruling  the  Second  Part,  which 
was  written  laft  November,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  fome  of  the  meafures  re- 
commended have  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  our  Parliament  this  femon. 
Many  of  their  acts  have,  indeed,  been 
peculiarly  calculated  to  benefit  the  nation 
at  large,  and  particularly  to  aflift  the 
lower     clafs    of    the     community.      Yet, 

ftrange 
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ftrange  to  tell !  that  clafs  feem  at  pre- 
fent  as  much  inclined  to  riot  and  dif- 
order  as  ever.  From  whatever  caufe  thefe 
commotions  proceed,  they  mould  be  in- 
ftantly  repreffed  by  the  ftrong  arm  of 
power.  The  reformation  of  a  mob  mould 
never  even  be  liflened  to,  nor  their  af- 
femblage  be  either  countenanced  or  per- 
mitted. The  author  of  this  EfTay  will 
be  found  in  feveral  of  its  pages  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  people  ;  yet  fuch  are  his 
fentiments,  and  fuch  muft  be  thofe  of 
every  fubjecl:  who  wifhes  to  have  any 
grievances  that  fhall  exift  conJiitutlo?ially 
and  peaceably  redreffed, 

The  adjudication  of  a  prize  to  one 
of  its  own  members  has  been  deemed 
by  fome  a  piece  of  indelicacy  in  any 
literary  fociety.  But  where  they  are  nu- 
merous, to  exclude  all  from  competition 
would    fecm   a    meafur-e    ungracious     at 

once 
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once  and  injurious.  Partiality  can  in 
fuch  cafes  be  always  eafily  avoided.  In 
the  prefent  inflance  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  remark,  that  the  Author  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  feat  in  the  Academy  at 
the  time  his  EfTay  was  adjudged  the 
prize. 

Limerick,  Auguft  i,    1793. 
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fpirit,  205   &  feq. — Union  of  cpprsff^n  and  po- 
verty produces  thieving,  ebriety,  and  combinations, 
1C]  &  feq. — Amendment  of  character  to  be  ef- 
fected by  removing  the  caufes  we  have  noticed, 
and  by  a  proper  fyjlem  of  education,  209  &  feq. 


SECTION        III. 

On   the    beft   Means   of   providing    Em- 
ployment for  the  People  of  Ireland. 

'The  moji  generally  efficacious  is  the  increafe  and 
diffufion  of  capita'^  215 — Refpeclive  value  of 
Agriculture,  216 — Manufactures,  217 — Com- 
pierce,  ibid. 
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§   I.     Agriculture. 

Proofs  of  its  low  flate  in  Ireland,  2  2  2 — from  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  ibid. — from  inferiority 
of  produds,  223 — Caufes  of  the  inferiority  of  Irifo 
agriculture,  224 — 1.  Want  of  capital,  ibid. — 
Proofs  of  this,  225 — Fffecls  of  the  want  of  capi- 
tal, 226 — 2.  High  rent  of  lands,  21'i — Calcu- 
lation of  the  proportion  -paid  by  Englifh  and  Irifh 
tenants,  ibid. — 3.  Ruinous  mode  of  fetting  lands 
in  Ireland,  231 — 4.  Middle-men,  233 — Raife  the 
rent  of  land,  234—  opprefs  the  lower  clafs,  235  ; 
and  are  guilty  of  extortion  and  exaction,  236 — 
Do  not  improve  the  foil,  ibid. — Their  exiflence  a 
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viz.  i.  Augmenting  the  capital  of  the  immediate 
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fubjecl,  254 — Practice  has  confirmed  the  juftice 
of  thefe  conditions,  257 — 3.  Securing  an  advan- 
tageous market  to  the  farmer ;  258 — Inland  boun- 
ty* 259 — Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  260 
— Proofs  of  its  good  effects,  261 — Objections  to 
bounties  confidered,  263 — Doctor  Smith's  chief 
objection,  265  ;  anfivered,  267 — His  objection,  at 
any  rate,  inapplicable  to  Ireland,  271 — 4.  Aboli- 
tion of  tithe,  272 — Addrefs  to  the  clergy  on   the 
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abolition ,  275 — Objection  to  it  anfivered,  276 — 
A  better  mode  of  raifing  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
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— 5.  Grazing  to  be  dimintfhed,  2  79— Statutes  to 
this  purpofe  ineffectual,  280 — What  is  the  effectual 
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285 — Re?narks  en  their  premiums,  2  35 — County 

focicties  recommended,  289 — Cultivation  of  barren 
lands  to  be  encouraged,  ibid. 
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Reference  to  principles  eflablijhed  in  Part  1.  293—^ 
Linen  manufacture,  294 — Defecls  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  it,  295 — Pecuniary  afjiflance  afforded 
to  it  difproportionate  and  unnecejfary,  296 — Ab- 
furdity  of  endeavouring  to  extend  it  all  over  the 
kingdom,  297 — Caufes  of  our  deficiency  in  other 
manufactures,  ibid. — Want  of  capital,  298 — 
Commercial  reflraints  under  which  we  laboured 
for  many  years,  299 — Hijlorical  fketch  of  thefe 
reflraints,  300 — On  the  woollen  manufaclure, 
^01-^Injuflice  of  them,  303 — Examination  of  the 
compaCt,  304 — Similar  reflraints  impofed  on  other 
manufactures,  305 — Injuries  they  occafioned  ta 
our  manufactures,  ibid. — Other  bad  effeCls  rcfult- 
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proved, 310 — Confi deration  of  the  applicability  of 
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311 — 1.  Free  exportation,  312 — 2.  Bounties, 
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of  this  meafure,  ibid. — Advantages  of  the  home 
manufaclurer,  319 — Thefe  advantages  fufficiently 
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Glafs  manufaclure,    346 Paper  manufaclure, 

347 — Silk  fnanufaclure,  ibid. — Conclusion,  348. 
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§  III.     Commerce. 

This  divifion  neceffarily  brief \  355 — -Carrying  trade 
does  not  afford  much  employment — or  much  profit 
357 — A  monopoly  of  it,  therefore,  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  be  injurious,  358 — The  objetl  of 
commercial  regulations  jhould  be  chiefly  our  admif- 
fion  to  foreign  ports,  359 — Inter courfe  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  360 — Origin  of  the 
Britifl)  prohibitions,  361 — Neceffity  of  an  adjii/l- 
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Principles   on  which  it  Jhould  be  founded,  364-: 
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What  are  the  beft  Means  of  providing 
Employment  for  the  People  ? 


INTRODUCTION. 

OF  the  infinite  variety  of  fubje&s,  which 
from  the  earlieft  ages  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  the  fludy  of  politics  will 
be  found  upon  confideration,  at  once,  the  moft 
momentous,  and  the  moft  difficult.  The  im- 
portance of  fuch  inquiries  is  fo  felf-evident,  and 
univerfally  acknowledged,  as  to  require  no  eluci- 
dation ;  the  fources  of  that  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  attended,  may  be  eafily  and  briefly 
explained. 

If   politics   be  confidered   as   an   Art,    to   be 
learned  and  purfued  in   a  regular   routine,  fet- 
tered   by  precedent,   and  directed   by   example, 
B  maxims 


maxims   the    moft  pernicious   may  be   fanclified 
and   perpetuated  ;    the  errors  of  the  darkeft  pe- 
riods be  tranfmitted  to  posterity  ;   and  man  ex- 
perience the  lapfe  of  ages,  while  the  art  of  go- 
verning him  well  remains  in  a  ftate   of  infancy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  politics  be  confidered  as  a 
Science,  the  impediments  which  attend  its  ftudy, 
appear  equally   difficult  and  neceffary  to  be  fur- 
mounted.     In  every  fcientific  inquiry  the  neceffity 
of  deducing  our  conclufions  from  facts  and  expe- 
riments alone,  has,  by  the  immortal  Bacon,  been 
diftinctly  explained,  and  vigoroufly  enforced ;  and 
fmce  the  publication  of  his  writings,  fiich  modes 
of  inquiry    have  been   fuccefsfully   extended   to 
aimofl    every    department    of    knowledge.      But 
with  refpecl  to  political  facts,  the  world  feems  yet 
tco  young    to   afford  a  fufficiency  for  the  foun- 
dation of  axioms,   univerfally  juft,    or  generally 
applicable.      And   with    refpecl:    to    experiments, 
where  exifts  the  genius  capable  of  devifmg  them  ? 
where   lies  the    government  by  which  they  will 
be    admitted  ?   where  the   people    among   whom 
they  may  be  tried  with  fafety  ?   The  natural  phi- 
lofopher,  if  he  be  not  already  fupplied  with  facts, 
by  which  he  may  direct  his  reafonings,  or  from 
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which  his  conclufions  may  be  deduced,  can  eafily 
inftitute  his  experiments,  with  every  profpect  of 
enlarging  the  fphere  of  knowledge,  and  no  poffi- 
bility  of  difturbing  his  neighbour's  felicity  and 
repofe.  The  philol?  ;ier  in  politics  is  neither  gift- 
ed with  fuch  opportunities,  nor,  did  fuch  occur, 
could  he  purfue  the  neceflary  fteps,  without  the 
rife  of  dangers  the  moil  ferious  and  diffufed.  In 
his  inquiries,  therefore,  he  has  principally  to 
note  the  events  which  the  hiilories  of  various 
nations  offer  to  his  view,  the  effe&s  their  differ- 
ent inftitutions  have  produced  upon  the  people, 
and  the  variety  of  changes  their  feveral  altera- 
tions have  occafioned.  Where  fuch  fa£ts  are 
deficient,  or  totally  wanting,  he  can  only  be 
guided  by  reafoning  ;  which,  though  frequently 
fallacious,  is  the  only  refource  left ;  and  he  is 
therefore  neceflitated  to  canvas  the  merits  of  the 
mere  opinions  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  fame 
labours  ;  and  to  examine  fyllems  rather  fpecious 
and  attractive,  than  founded  in  folidity,  or  falu- 
tary  if  carried  into  execution. 

The  queftion   propofed    by    the  Academy,    is 

a    political    one    in    the    ftricteft    acceptation  of 
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the  term ;  and  the  more  minutely  it  is  confider> 
ed,  the  more  evident  will  become  its  importance* 
That  the  morals  and  happinefs  of  a  people  de- 
pendj  in  a  great  degree,  upon  their  being  em- 
ployed in  induftrious  occupations,  is  an  axiom 
that  will  not  be  controverted  :  that  the  wealth  or 
kingdoms  arifes  not  from  the  quantity  of  preci- 
ous metals  they  may  poflefs,  or  from  an  ima- 
ginary balance  of  commerce  in  their  favour,  but 
from  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  exerted 
by  its  inhabitants,  is  a  maxim  which  has  been 
lately  fully  demonftrated  ;  and  that  the  populouf- 
nefs,  and  flrength  of  a  nation,  are  proportioned 
to  the  numbers  employed  in  active  purfuits,  is 
a  principle  which  will  be  univerfally  admitted. 
On  the  employment  of  the  people,  therefore, 
depend  their  own  felicity  and  wealth,  their  con- 
flitution's  permanency  and  vigour  j  and  to  deve- 
lope  the  bed  means  of  providing  fuch  employ- 
ment, is  a  talk  of  the  laft,  and  mod  extenfive 
importance. 

The  obflacles  with  which  the  execution  of 
fuch  an  attempt  is  attended,  are  indeed  confider- 
able,  and  might  be  minutely  detailed  j  but  the 
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prefent  is  not  a  place  for  fuch  an  enumeration  ; 
the  attempt  is  made,  and  the  degree  of  fuccefs 
will  be  appreciated,  not  by  the  difficulties,  but 
by  the  merits  of  the  performance. 

Previous  to  a  more  intimate  difcuffion  of  the 
queflion  propofed,  it  feems  neceflary  to  afcertain 
with  every  poffible  degree  of  accuracy,  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
Its  general  import  is  fufficiently  obvious  ;  but 
with  refpect  to  the  fenfe  intended  to  be  annexed 
to  the  word  People,  the  author  of  the  prefent 
effay  feels  in  fome  degree  dubious. 

On  the  mod  fuperficial  consideration  it  will 
appear  evident,  that  the  beft  means  of  providing 
employment  for  the  people,  muft  vary,  not  only 
in  every  kingdom,  but  in  every  diftrict.  of  the 
fame  kingdom.  The  difference  of  climate,  foil, 
fituation,  and  natural  productions  ;  the  diverfity 
of  national  or  even  provincial  character  ;  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  civilization,  industry,  or  refine- 
ment which  already  prevail  ; — thefe,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  caufes,  mull  neceffarily  occafion  the 
variation  alluded  to.     If,  therefore,  by  the  word 
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people  be  underftood  the  Irijh  People,  as  the  fitu- 
ation,  title,  and  general  views  of  the  Academy 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  the  EfTayift  is  to  con- 
centrate his  views  on  that  nation,  and  to  examine 
the  nature  of  its  productions,  the  general  habits 
of  its  natives,  the  improvements  they  have  al- 
ready introduced,  and  thofe  which  may  be  efta- 
blifhed  to  the  advancement  of  induftry  and  en- 
couragement of  labour. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  term  people  be  taken 
in  a  more  extended  fenfe,  and  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  inveftigate,  what,  in  general,  are  the 
beft  modes  of  providing  employment  for  civilized 
mankind ;  the  remarks  of  the  inquirer  mult  be 
more  univerfally  applicable,  his  obfervations  de- 
duced from  more  widely  operating  caufes,  and 
his  reafonings  and  conclufions  be  rather  general 
than  appropriate. 

Notwithfianding,  however,  that  the  propriety 
of  the  diflinclion  jufl  laid  down,  cannot  well 
be  controverted,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be 
admitted,  that  many  principles  may  be  difcovered, 
from  a  general  furvey  of  the  fubject,  which  will 
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apply  to  almoft  every  particular  nation.  And  as 
the  importance  of  any  conclufions  to  be  formed 
from  the  examination  of  the  queftion  before  us, 
mufl  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  ap- 
plication ;  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  fubject 
in  general  will  enable  us  the  better  to  under- 
ftand  the  interefts  of  any  nation  in  particular ; 
and  as  it  is  the  defire  of  the  EfTavifr.  to  difculs 
every  topic  which  might  have  been  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  queftion,  he  mall  divide  the 
fubjecl:  into  two  parts,  and,  in  the  iirft,  attempt 
to  inveftigate,  what  are  the  bed  means  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  the  people  in  general  of 
any  civilized  (late.  In  the  fecond,  he  fhall  en- 
deavour to  determine  which  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  people  of  Ireland^  and  what  modes 
may,  in  their  prefent  fituation,  be  recurred  to, 
with  the  greateft  prcfpecl  of  fuccefs. 


PART        I. 


General  reflections — Motives  productive  of  labour 

—Indolence   of  favages — Additional   motives    to 

labour  which  refult  from  civilization — Two  gem 

neral  caufes  of  labour  — General  divifion  of  the 

fubjecl. 

T  |  '  HERE  is  no  branch  of  philofophy,  which 
•*■  has  been  cultivated  with  lefs  fuccefs,  than 
that  which  profefies  to  analyze  and  explain  the 
different  tendencies  and  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt  in  poli- 
tics, more  difficult  to  be  executed,  than  an  en- 
deavour to  alter  the  general  character,  habits, 
and  propenfities  of  a  people. 

Thefe  two  reflections  obvioufly  occur,  at  the 
very   commencement   of  the  prefent   difcuffion. 

For 
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For  in  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  beft  modes 
of  providing  employment  for  man,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  individual  induflrious,  it  feems  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  very  firfl  inftance  to  determine, 
what  are  the  movements  of  the  mind  which  prin- 
cipally roufe  him  to  labour  and  exertion,  and 
what  are  the  mod  efficacious  means  of  exci- 
ting a  fpirit  of  induflry  and  labour  in  a  na- 
tion in  general.  An  infight  into  the  firlt  of 
thefe  points,  will  enable  us  to  direct  with  fome 
advantage  our  inquiries  refpecling  the  fecond  ; 
of  which  as  clear  and  comprehenfive  a  know- 
ledge as  poffible  feems  materially,  nay,  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary.  It  is  ufelefs  to  furniih  a  people 
with  the  means  and  materials  of  employment, 
if  they  will  not  be  employed.  It  is  vain  to  offer 
the  inftruments  and  rewards  of  labour,  if  they 
be  neglected  or  refufed. 

If  we  look  round  the  animal  world,  it  will 
be  clearly  perceived,  that  there  prevails  in  every 
fpecies  a  natural  averfion  to  labour  :  that  each 
individual  of  them,  is  in  general  merely  roufed 
into  temporary  exertion  by  fome  prefling  defire  ; 
and   that   as  foon  as   fuch  is  fatisfied,  they   re- 
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lapfe  again  into  indolence  and  repofe.  Man, 
fo  far  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  mere  ani- 
mal in  this  inftance,  when  unpoliihed  and  un- 
influenced by  the  effects  of  aflbciation  and  civi- 
lization, that  his  exertions  will  be  found  con- 
fined to  the  gratification  of  his  mere  fenfual 
defires,  his  labour,  to  the  fatisfying  temporal, 
and  preffing  neceffities.  "  The  people  of  the 
"  feveral  tribes  of  America,"  fays  Robertfon, 
"  wafte  their  life  in  a  liftlefs.  indolence.  To  be 
'*  free  from  occupation  feems  to  be  all  the  en- 
"  joyment  towards  which  they  afpire.  They  will 
"  continue  whole  days  ftretched  out  in  their 
"  hammocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  in  perfect 
"  idlenefs,  without  changing  their  poflure,  or 
"  raifing  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  utter- 
"  ing  a  fingle  word.  Such  is  their  averfion  to 
"  labour,  that  neither  the  hope  of  future  good, 
"  nor  the  apprehenfion  of  future  evil,  can  fur- 
"  mount  it.  They  appear  equally  indifferent  to 
"  both,  difcovering  little  folicitude,  and  taking 
"  no  precautions,  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  fecuie 
"  the  other.  The  cravings  of  hunger  may  roufe 
"  them,  but  as  they  devour  with  little  diftinc- 
ct  tion,  whatever  will  appeafe  its  inftin&ive  de- 

"  mands, 
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"  mands,  the  exertions  which  thefe  occafion  are 

"  of  fhort  duration.    Deftitute  of  ardour,  as  well 

"  as  variety   of   defire,  they  feel  not   the  force 

"  of  thofe  powerful  fprings,  which  give  vigour  to 

"  the    movements  of   the   mind,   and    urge    the 

"  patient  hand   of   induftry  to  perfevere  in  its 

"  efforts.'' 

Of  the  defires  of  mankind  in  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm,  the  moft  powerful  is  the  appetite  of 
food  ;  of  his  neceffities,  the  mod  prefling  is  that 
of  defence  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons.  As 
long  therefore  as  man  remains  in  a  ftate  ap- 
proaching that  of  nature,  his  induftry,  and  the 
quantity  of  labour  he  exerts,  will  probably  be 
proportionate  to  the  difficulties  he  has  to  en- 
counter in  fatisfying  thefe  neceifary  wants  ;  and 
hence  they  will  be  generally  lead  in  the  moft 
fertile  foils,  and  the  moft  temperate  climates. 
On  this  principle  perhaps  there  may  be  fome 
flight  foundation  for  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
writers,  who  remark  that  the  moft  induftrious 
nations  have  in  general  been  thofe  which  labour- 
ed under  the  greateft  natural  difadvantages. 
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But  in  civilized  fociety,  man  is  roufed  into 
activity,  and  prompted  to  indufhry,  by  many 
additional  and  powerful  motives.  His  acquired 
appetites  and  defires  become  equally  numerous, 
and  importunate ;  and  although  the  demands 
of  nature  fliould  be  fatisfied,  he  is  ftill  Simu- 
lated to  labour  and  induftry,  by  thofe  artificial 
wants,  which  civilization  has  introduced,  and 
cuftom  and  example  have  rendered  neceffary. 
Such  acquired  motives  are  even  more  powerful 
than  thofe  arifmg  from  the  mere  necefiities  of 
nature.  The  latter  are,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
eafily  gratified  ;  the  operation  of  the  former  is 
conftantly  felt,  and  conflantly  increafing.  "  Le 
<;  travail  de  la  faim,"  as  Raynal  finely  obferves, 
"  eft  toujours  borne  comme  elle,  mais  le  tra- 
"  vail  de  l'ambition  croit  avec  ce  vice  meme." 

Two  caufes  therefore  exift,  which  principally 
roufe  man  from  that  indolence  and  inactivity, 
to  which  he  is  naturally  prone.  Firft,  the  ori- 
ginal neceiTity  of  food  and  raiment ;  and  fe- 
condly,  the  defire  of  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
conveniencies  introduced  by  civilization. — And 
from  this  brief  and  abftract,  but  neceflary  in- 
quiry 
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quiry  refpe&ing  them,  one  might  at  firft  view 
be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  to  anfwer  the 
queftion  propofed  by  the  Academy,  it  would 
be  almoft  only  neceflary  to  develope  the  means 
by  which  a  taite  for  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life  could  be  bed  introduced,  and 
mod  univerfally  diffufed  among  a  people.  For 
as  fuch  taftes  and  defires  muft  be  confidered 
the  principal  incentives  to  affiduous,  induflrious, 
and  fy Hematic  labour,  where  their  operation  is 
felt,  their  effects,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  follow. 

To  devife  and  explain  the  bed  means  of  in- 
troducing fuch  a  tafte,  is  indeed  a  leading,  and 
neceflary  flep.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one  re- 
quifite  in  the  prefent  undertaking.  Other  caufes 
tend,  though  not  perhaps  fo  forcibly,  to  excite 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  labour,  which  muft 
alfo  be   noticed.     Belides, 

Man  has  in  no  civilized  community  been  fuf- 
fered  to   exert  or  direct  his  labour,  and  induf- 
try,  unfettered  and  unreftrained.  Oppreffive  laws, 
impertinent  reftri&ions,  and  unwholefome  regu- 
lations, 


lations,  have  palfied  his  arm,  and  curbed  or 
totally  fupprefied  his  activity.  To  detect  and 
elucidate  the  injurious  tendency,  and  impolicy, 
of  fuch  impediments,  is  therefore  another  ne- 
ceflary  and  important  divifion  of  our  eflay. 

Suppofing  even  man  enjoyed  the  moll:  unli- 
mited liberty,  in  directing  his  activity  and  exer- 
tions, fuch  are  the  miftakes  to  which  he  is  na- 
turally expofed,  that  paflion,  prejudice,  or  erro- 
neous reasoning,  may  prompt  him  to  purfue 
and  perfift  in  fome  modes  of  labour  and  in- 
duftry  preferably  to  others  more  beneficial  to 
himfeif,  and  more  productive  of  ufeful  employ- 
ment to  his  fellow  citizens.  To  determine  there- 
fore in  general,  the  mod  beneficial  channels  to 
which  the  labour  and  induftry  of  a  people  mould 
be  principally  directed,  becomes  a  third  necef- 
fary  branch  of  the  propofed  fubject.  And  if 
the  queflion  be  confidered  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  as  is  our  intention  in  the  prefent  part 
of  our  eflay,  thefe  three  divifions  appear  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  what  can  be  advanced  to- 
wards its  elucidation.     I  mail,  therefore, 

Firft, 
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Fir/l,  Endeavour  to  point  out  the  bed  means 
of  introducing  and  generally  diffufing  among  a 
people,  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  labour. 

Secondly,  I  mall  attempt  to  difcover,  what  are 
the  principal  impediments  to  induftry  and  la- 
bour, which  different  forms  of  government,  and 
various  rcftriclions  and  regulations,  have  occa- 
fioned.     And, 

Thirdly,  I  fnall  endeavour  to  mew,  what  is 
in  general  the  fyftem  of  induftry  the  moft  be- 
neficial to  be  purfued,  and  the  moft  productive 
of  employment  to  the  people  at  large. 
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SECTION        I. 

On  the  beft  Means  of  introducing  the 
Spirit  of  Induftry  and  Labour  among 
a  People. 

Difficulty  of  altering  national  habits — Imitative  pro* 
pe?tfity  of  man — Neceffaries    of  life,  what — Di* 
vide  J  into   artificial   and   natural — The  pajfion 
for  artificial   tieceffaries    a  great  fource    of  in- 
duflry — Example    of  this — Three    circumflances 
requifite  to  render  the  tafle  for  artificial  neceffa- 
ries  the  means  of  making  man  induflrious — ifi9 
The  general  diffufion  of  an  example — idly,  The 
objecl  of  imitation   mufl  not  greatly  exceed  thofe 
already  enjoyed — ^dly,  Labour  JJjould  be  necef- 
fary  to  the  acquifttion  of  the  propofed  objecl,  and 
ivhen  exerted  fhould  never  'be  ineffectual — Proofs 
of  this,  from  the  conducl  of  thofe  who  for  flight 
fervices    receive  exorbitant  wages — -from  the  ef- 
feels  of  the  Engli/h  poor  laws — Still  the  liberal 
reward  of  labour  promotes  induftry — Partial  ex- 
ceptions   to  this   maxim — Its  general  jujlice  en- 
forced— Arguments  in   oppofition   to  this    maxim 
C  refuted 
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refuted — Further  proof  of  the  juflice  of  this  ge- 
neral maxim — The  reward  of  labour  may  be 
nominally  high  and  really  low — Taxes  on  ne- 
ceffaries  produce  this  effecl — Other  injuries  they 
occafion — Other  expedients  for  making  a  people 
indujlrioas — Employment  of  capital — Power  of 
general  example — Correclion  of  vices  deftruclive 
of  indujlry — Drunkennefs — A  proper  and  uni- 
•uerfal  fyjlem  of  education — Encouragement  to 
particular  branches  of  indujlry — Concluding  con- 
/derations. 


SECTION         t 

AN  attempt  of  greater  difficulty,  as  was  be- 
fore obferved,  can  fcarcely  be  devifed,  thari 
that  of  altering  the  general  character  and  ha- 
bits of  a  people.  To  counteract:  the  propenfi- 
ties  of  an  individual,  even  before  they  are  con- 
firmed by  habit,  requires  the  mod  unremitting 
attention,  the  mod  prudent  exertion  of  paren- 
tal authority.  How  much  more  arduous  the  talk, 
where  no  fuch  authority  is  poffeffed,  where  fuch 
habits  are  confirmed,  and  where  the  change  is 
to  be  effected  among  millions  ?  The  legiflature 
of  a  nation  may,  by  its  edicts  and  authority, 
prevent  the  commiffion  of  crimes  ;  but  mould  it 
interfere  in  thofe  concerns,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual muft  naturally  be  fuppofed  more  inter- 
efted,  than  the  members  of  that  government  un- 
der which  he  lives  ;  mould  it  endeavour  to  com- 
pel a  people  to  induftrious  purfuits  or  to  a 
preference  of  particular  branches  of  induffry, 
fuch  attempts  will  be  either  impotent,  or  ruin- 
ous and  oppreffive.  Changes  of  this  nature  can 
never  be  either  forced,  or  fuddenly  effected. 
C  2  Their 
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Their  introduction  mufl  be  mild,  their  progrefs 
gradual.  As  compulfion,  therefore,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed with  any  proipecl  of  fuccefs  in  exciting  a 
fpirit  of  induftry,  to  what  expedient  are  we  to 
have  recourfe  ?  Principally,  I  believe,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Example.  I  here  take  the  word  in  a 
very  comprehenfive  fenfe,  as  will  foon  be  ob- 
vious. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  being  of  a  very  imitative 
nature  ;  he  is  alfo  univerfally  actuated  with  the 
ufeful  ambition  and  defire  of  enjoying  the  va- 
rious   comforts    and    conveniencies,    which   his 
neighbours  pofiefs  ;    and  hence,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,    a    tafte    for    fuch  comforts   and 
conveniencies  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  la- 
bour and   induftry.     Some  of  the  acquired  wants 
of  this  nature   become,  in  effect,  neceflaries  of 
life,  by  the  prevalence  of  cuftom  and  example ; 
others    may  be  more   properly   termed  luxuries. 
The   nature   of    each   is   very  well   defined   by 
that  celebrated  writer  Dr.  A.  Smith,   whofe  trea- 
tife,  On  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  is   an    invalu- 
able fund    of  political    knowledge  ;    and   whofe 
fentiments    we  mall  have   frequent    occafion   to 
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recur  to  in  the  prefent  eflay.  "  By  necefTaries," 
fays  he,  "  I  underftand,  not  only  the  commo- 
"  dities  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  for 
"  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever  the  cultom 
"  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  cre- 
"  ditable  people,  even  of  the  lowed  order,  to 
"  be  without.  The  Greeks  and  Roman,  lived, 
"  I  fuppofe  very  comfortably,  though  they  had 
"  no  linen.  But  in  the  prefent  times,  through 
"  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day- 
"  labourer  would  be  afhamed  to  appear  in  pub- 
"  lie  without  a  linen  fhirt ;  the  want  of  which 
"  would  be  fuppofed  to  denote  that  difgrace- 
"  ful  degree  of  poverty,  which  it  is  prefumed 
"  nobody  can  well  fall  into  without  extreme 
"  bad  conduct.  Cudom,  in  the  fame  manner, 
"  has  rendered  leather  fhoes  a  neceflary  of  life 
"  in  England.  The  poorefl  creditable  perfon, 
"  of  either  fex,  would  be  afhamed  to  appear 
"  in  public  without  them.  In  Scotland,  cuftom 
"  has  rendered  them  a  neceifary  of  life  to  the 
"  lowed  order  of  men,  but  not  to  the  fame  order 
"  of  women,  who  may,  without  any  difcredit, 
u  walk  about  barefooted.  In  France,  they  are 
"  necelTaries  neither  to  men,  nor  to  women  ;  the 
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"  lowed  rank  of  both  fexes  appearing  there 
"  publickly,  without  any  difcredit,  fometimes 
"  with  wooden  (hoes,  and  fometimes  barefoot- 
"  ed.  Under  necefiaries,  therefore,  I  compre- 
"  hend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  nature, 
"  but  thofe  things  which  the  eftablifhed  rules 
"  of  decency,  have  rendered  necelTary  to  the 
'*  loweft  rank  of  the  people." 

Such  comforts  and  conveniencies  as  Dr.  Smith 
defcribes,  may,  I  think,  be  termed  the  artificial 
necejfaries  of  life ;  the  articles  of  mere  fubhftence 
may  be  called  abfolute  or  natural  necejfaries :  And 
if  it  be  recollecled,  that  when  civilization  is  fome- 
what  advanced,  the  exertion  of  one  man  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  provide  food  for  a  great  many,  and 
that  therefore  the  labour  of  a  few  would  be 
fufficient  to  fupport  the  majority,  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, that  man  muft  necclTarily  remain  in  a 
comparative  (late  of  inactivity,  did  he  feel  no 
other  incentive  to  labour  than  the  want  of  ab- 
folute and  natural  neceffaries.  But  different 
conveniencies,  and  various  articles  of  cloathing, 
lodging,  furniture,  and  ornament,  are  gradually 
invented  and  afpired  after.     Each  man   labours 

either 
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either  to  gratify  himfelf  with  them,  or  to  fup- 
ply  his  richer  neighbour,  from  whom,  in  return, 
he  derives  the  means  of  furnifliing  himfelf  with 
the  abfolute  neceflaries,  and  the  inferior  and 
more  common  comforts  of  life.  In  order  to 
procure  thefe  latter,  the  working  and  poorer 
orders  emulate  each  other,  in  the  cheapnefs  and 
elegance  of  their  feveral  productions.  Indultry, 
invention,  and  labour,  are  feverally  employed, 
in  the  collection  and  improvement  of  rude  ma- 
terials. The  hufbandman  is  roufed  to  fupply 
the  artift  with  food,  in  order  to  receive  in  re- 
turn a  portion  of  his  manufactures.  And  thus 
the  vanity,  tafte,  and  ambition  of  man,  become 
the  fprings  of  labour  and  induftry,  and  the 
fource  of  ufeful  employment.  The  quantity  of 
labour,  which  the  gratification  of  thefe  defires 
fets  in  motion,  is  much  more  confiderable  than 
can  at  firfb  view  be  imagined.  The  woollen 
coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the  day  la- 
bourer, is,  as  Smith  obferves,  the  produce  of  the 
joint  labour  of  a  multitude  of  workmen.  The 
fhepherd,  the  forter  of  wool,  the  comber,  the 
dyer,  the  fpinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the 
dreiTer,  all  join  their,  different  arts.     How  many 
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merchants  and  carriers  befkles  mud:  have  been 
employed  in  tranfporting  the  materials  from 
fome  of  thefe  workmen  to  others  ?  How  many 
fhip-builders,  failors,  fail  and  rope  makers,  muft 
have  been  employed  to  bring  the  different  drugs 
made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer  ?  What  variety  of  la- 
bour is  neceffary  to  produce  the  tools  of  the 
meaneil  of  thefe  workmen  ?  To  fay  nothing  of 
the  ihip,  the  fulling-mill,  or  even  the  loom, 
what  variety  of  labour  is  neceffary  to  form  even 
the  (hears  of  the  clipper  ?  the  miner,  the  builder 
of  the  furnace,  the  feller  of  timber,  the  burner 
of  charcoal,  the  brick-maker,  the  brick-layer, 
the  mill-wright,  the  forger,  the  fmith,  all  join 
their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce  them. 

From  thefe  fnnple  confiderations  it  will  ap- 
pear fufficiently  evident,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  trite  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  above  de- 
fined, muft  be  generally  felt  by  a  people  be- 
fore they  can  become  induflrious.  And  where- 
ever  fuch  defires  are  ftrongly  felt,  and  generally 
diffuied,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them 
known,  and  within  reach,  a  people  fo  circum- 
ftanced  and   actuated,  if  not  prevented  by    op- 

preffion, 
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preiTion,  ill-devifed  regulations,  or  other  coun- 
teracting caufes,  will  neceiTarily  become  active, 
induftrious,  and  laborious. 

As  an  example  and  illuftration  of  what  has 
been  advanced,  I  cannot  avoid  inferting  a  ge- 
nuine and  natural  little  anecdote,  related  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin.  "  The  ikipper,"  fays 
he,  "  of  a  fhallop  employed  between  Cape  May 
'*  and  Philadelphia,  had  done  us  fome  fmali 
"  fervice,  for  which  he  refufed  to  be  paid. 
"  My  wife,  understanding  that  he  had  a  daugh- 
'•  ter,  fent  her  a  prefent  of  a  new-fafhioned  cap. 
"  Three  years  after,  this  Ikipper,  being  at  my 
"  houfe,  with  an  old  farmer  of  Cape  May  his 
"  pafTenger,  he  mentioned  the  cap,  and  how 
"  much  his  daughter  had  been  pleafed  with  it. 
"  But,  faid  he,  it  proved  a  dear  cap  to  our 
"  congregation. — How  fo  ? — When  my  daughter 
"  appeared  with  it  at  meeting,  it  was  fo  much 
"  admired  that  all  ihe  girls  refolved  to  get 
"  fuch  caps  from  Philadelphia,  and  my  wife 
u  and  I  computed  that  the  whole  could  not  have 
"  coil  lefs  than  an  hundred  pounds.  True, 
"  faid  the   farmer,  but    you   don't   tell    all   the 
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"  ftory.  I  think  the  cap  was,  neverthelefs,  an 
"  advantage  to  us  ;  for  it  was  the  firft  thing 
"  that  put  our  girls  upon  knitting  worfted  iriit- 
"  tens  for  fale  at  Philadelphia,  that  they  might 
"  have  wherewithal  to  buy  caps  and  ribbons 
"  there.  And  you  know  that  that  induftry  has 
"  continued,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  and  en- 
"  creafe  to  a  much  greater  value,  and  anfwer 
"  better  purpofes." 

In  order  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
defire  of  enjoying  the  artificial  neceffaries  of  life, 
and  the  imitative  propenfities  of  man,  and  to 
make  them  the  means  of  rendering  him  iii- 
duftrious,  three  circumftances  feem  materially 
requifite. — The  example  to  be  imitated  mud 
be  pretty  generally  diffufed  among  a  people. 
The  object  it  propofes  muft  not  be  confiderably 
above  thofe  already  enjoyed.  And,  to  acquire 
it,  although  labour  and  induftry  mould  be  ne- 
ceffary,  they  mould  never  be  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual. 

Why  the  general  diffufion  of  an  example  is 
necefiary   to  its   univerfal  adoption,   feems  eafily 
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explicable.  One  powerful  fource  of  the  defire 
of  enjoying  the  conveniencies  of  life,  is  that 
the  want  of  them  is  uncreditable,  and  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  difgrace.  But  where 
a  confiderable  number  fubmit  to,  and  experi- 
ence fuch  wants,  the  difcredit,  as  in  other  in- 
ftances,  becomes  as  it  were  divided  between 
them ;  each  contentedly  bears  his  own  mare,  and 
fheltering  himfelf  under  the  example  of  the 
many,  averts  or  mitigates  the  difgrace,  to  the 
full  force  of  which  he  mud  be  expofed,  were 
his  fituation  uncommon,  peculiar,  or  folitary. 

To  perfuade  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  wretch- 
edly built  village  to  form  more  comfortable  and 
commodious  habitations,  it  is  not  fufficient  that 
one,  or  a  few  of  them,  mould  in  that  refpect. 
confiderably  better  their  fituation.  Each  of  the 
remaining  majority  fees  that  his  neighbours  con- 
tentedly inhabit  their  old  huts.  Why  mould  he 
not  bear  the  fame  inconveniencies  ?  They  coun- 
tenance his  indolence,  he  feels  no  difcredit  from 
his  fituation,  and  the  example,  being  partial,  is 
nearly  ufelefs. 
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We  may  hence  derive  the  reafon  of  the  in- 
utility of  thofe  fmall  colonies  which  have  been 
planted  in  many  countries  emerging  from  bar- 
barity, defolation,  or  indolence,  as  examples  to 
actuate  their  inhabitants  to  induftry  and  labour. 
Such  were  in  general  the  families  introduced  in- 
to Ireland  from  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
Palatines,  and  planted  up  and  down  in  diffe- 
rent counties.  They  were  more  induftrious,  la- 
borious, and  frugal,  and  confequently  better  fed, 
and  more  comfortably  lodged,  than  the  genera- 
lity of  the  labouring  natives  ;  but  their  mode 
of  life,  being  confined  to  a  few,  was  never  imi- 
tated by  their  neighbours.  And  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  feveral  difhricts  of  the  country  are  at 
prefent  as  laborious,  and  live  as  comfortably  as 
the  foreigners  then  propofed  to  their  imitation, 
it  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  influence  of  their 
example,  but  to  changes  induced  among  the 
people  at  large.  Were  the  interefl  and  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  the  only  motives  for  the 
plantation  of  thefe  colonies,  fuch  views  would 
have  been  much  more  effectually  anfwered  by 
a  proper  management  of  the  people  themfelves. 
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To  derive  any  advantage  from  the   ambition 
and  imitative  propennty  of   man,  it  is  equally 
neceffary,   that  the  improvement,  and  object  of 
imitation   propofed,    mould   not   greatly   exceed 
thofe  he  already  enjoys.     Where   the  difference 
in  this  refpect  is  very  confiderable,  fo  itrong  is 
the  averfion  of  the  human  race  to  any  violent 
and  fudden  alteration  in  the  modes  of  life,  that 
any  attempt  at  introducing  fuch,  feems  rather  to 
produce   an  oppofite    effect,    and    to  confirm   a 
people    in  their   original   barbarity   and  mifery. 
The  free  favages  of  America  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  the  fmalleft  progrefs  in   civilization 
fince   the   fettlement   of   the   Europeans   among 
them.     Their  improvement,  in  this  refpect,  would 
have   probably    been    much    more    confiderable, 
had  they   been  left  to  themfelves.     Civilization 
and  general  affociation  were  commencing,  as  it 
were,  in  two  points,  among  them,  in  the  king- 
doms  of  Peru   and    Mexico.     They  would  pro- 
bably have  diverged  from  thefe  centres  in  every 
direction  j    and   as  their  improvements    and   al- 
terations   mult  neceffarily   have  been  flight  and 
gradual,  they  would  have  been  more  eafily  and 
univerfally  adopted,  and  in  the  end  tended  more 
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to  have  meliorated  their  condition,  than  the  arts, 
manners,  and  civilization  of  Europe,  which  be- 
ing confiderably  fuperior  to  any  they  were  ac- 
quainted with,  have  been  generally  viewed  with 
neglect  or  averfion.  From  fimilar  principles,  we 
may  expecl  the  fame  effects  in  New  Holland. 
The  plantation  of  our  colonies  in  that  country, 
inftead  of  civilizing  its  favage  natives,  may  but 
confirm  them  more  ftrongly  in  their  original  bar- 
barity. 

Even  in  thofe  countries  where  civilization 
has  made  confiderable  progrefs  among  their  in- 
habitants, the  fame  averfion  to  fudden  and  great 
changes  is  eafily  difcernible.  The  progrefs  of 
man  in  improvement  muff  be  gradual,  and  every 
alteration  and  advantage  offered  to  his  accept- 
ance mull  be  proportioned  to  thofe  he  is  al- 
ready in  poffeffion  of,  which  they  mould  not 
vary  from  or  exceed  in  any  very  confiderable 
degree.  The  glare  of  fun-mine,  which  will  amft 
the  eye  if  progreffively  introduced,  will,  if  fud- 
denly  admitted,  but  dazzle  and  confound  our 
vifion.  The  fummit  of  civilization  may  be  at- 
tained, by  gradually  advancing  from  ftep  to  flep  ; 

but 
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but  any  attempt  to  elevate  man  at  once  to  fuch 
an  eminence,  will  ever  prove  fruitlefs  or  inju- 
rious. 

To  render  the  ambition  and  imitative  propen- 
fity  of  man  the  means  of  making  him  induf- 
trious  and  laborious,  it  is,  in  the  third  place,  re- 
quifite,  that  labour  and  induftry  mould  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  acquifition  of  the  prizes  they  pro- 
pofe,  and  that  fuch  labour  and  induftry  mould 
never  be  ill  rewarded,  fruitlefs,  and  ineffectual. 
— "  Ce  n'eft  pas  affez,"  fays  Rouffeau,  "  d'a- 
voir  des  citoyens,  8c  de  les  proteger  ;  II  faut 
encore  fonger  a  leur  fubfiftence.  Ce  devoir 
n'eft  pas  comme  on  doit  le  fentir,  de  rem- 
plir  les  greniers  des  particuliers,  &  es  difpen- 
ferdu  travail ;  mais  de  maintenir  l'abondance 
tellement  a  leur  portee,  que  pour  Pacquerir 
le  travail  foit  toujours  necelfaire,  &  ne  foit 
jamais  inutile." — The  maxim,  here  confined  to 
the  abfolute  neceffaries,  may  be  with  equal  juf- 
tice  extended  to  the  comforts  and  convenien- 
cies  of  life. 
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The  neceflity  of  rendering  labour  and  exer- 
tion inevitable  requifites  to  the  acquifition  of 
thefe  necelfaries,  if  our  intention  be,  to  make 
man's  paffion  for  enjoying  them  one  of  the  ex- 
pedients for  rendering  him  induflrious,  would 
feem  to  require  but  little  illuftration  ;  a  few 
proofs,  however,  will  explain  the  general  doc- 
trine, and  confirm  its  juflice  and  importance. 

It  is  a  natural  principle  in  the  human  race 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  every  acquifition  by 
the  degree  of  difficulty  neceifary  to  its  attain- 
ment. The  workman,  therefore,  who  receives  but 
the  ufual  and  proportionate  reward  for  his  exer- 
tions, is  the  molt  apt  to  employ  any  furplus 
that  remains,  after  fupplying  his  abfolute  necef- 
fities,  as  a  capital  towards  encreafmg  his  little 
flock,  and  fetting  a  flill  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour in  motion  for  his  further  emolument.  On 
the  contrary,  thofe  who,  by  flight,  temporary 
exertions,  receive  rewards  or  wages  difpropor- 
tionate  to  their  labour,  and  extravagantly  high, 
in  place  of  encreafmg  fuch  exertions,  and  em- 
ploying their  gains  in  induflrious  purfuits,  will 
generally  be  found  indigent,  idle,  and  dhTolute, 
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and  ever  fquandering  their  wages  as  lightly,   as 
they    were    eafily   acquired.     Of  fuch    we    have 
numerous    inftances    in    the    various    attendants 
upon  young   men  of  fortune  and    extravagance, 
and   the  crowds   who   refort  for  employment  to 
the    different    places    of  public    amufement   and 
profufion.     This  defcription   of  people   in  gene- 
ral receive  much  higher  rewards  for  their  flight 
and  eafily   effected    fervices,  than   the  labouring 
workman,    ingenious     mechanic,    or    induftrious 
manufacturer  ;  yet  where  fhall  we  find  an  affem- 
blage  more  indolent,  extravagant,   or  depraved  ? 
From  the  fame  principle  does  it  in  a  great  de- 
gree proceed,  that  cities  reforted  to  by  the  higher 
clafies  of  fociety,  and  where  confequently  a  great 
quantity  of  money  is  annually  fpent  in  prodigal 
profufion,    are    generally    very    difadvantageous 
fituations  for  manufactures,  or  any  emplovment 
which  requires  the  regular  exertion  of  indufirious 
labour.       "    In   mercantile     and     manufacturing 
"  towns,"  fays  Smith,  "  where  the  inferior  ranks 
"  of  the   people  are   chiefly  maintained   by  the 
"  employment  of  capital,  they  are  in  general  in- 
"  duftrious,  fober,  and  thriving,  as  in  many  Eng- 
"  lifh,  and  in  moft  Dutch  towns.    In  thole  towns 
D  "  which 
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<c  which  are  principally  fupporteJ  by  the  conftant, 
"  or  occafional  refidcnce  of  a  court,  and  in 
"  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  chiefly 
"  maintained  by  the  fpending  of  revenue,  they 
"  are  in  general  idle,  diffolute,  and  poor,  as 
"  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Coinpiegne,  and  Fcn- 
"  tainbleau."  To  the  Hit  we  may  furely  add 
Dublin.  I  know  not  a  more  difadvantageous 
fiiuation  for  any  undertaking  than  the  idle  and 
difiipated  capital  of  a  country',  in  which  idle- 
nefs  and  diilipation  are  flill  too  predominant  ; 
and  the  effects  of  fuch  a  fituation  are  but  too 
vifible,  in  the  riots  and  clamours  of  its  diffolute 
and  ftarving  manufacturers. 

From  the  fame  principles  we  may  derive  the 
reafon,  why  an  indufiriocs  village  has  been  fome- 
times  obferved  to  grow  idle,  on  a  wealthy  lord's 
fixing  his  refidence  near  it.  The  unufual  flow, 
and  unequal  diftribution  of  money  among  its 
inhabitants,  poifons  that  induflrious  principle, 
which  a  more  fcanty  and  better  proportioned 
fupply,  had  given  birth  to,  nourished,  and  ren- 
dered flourifliing. 

The 
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The  operation  of  a  fimilar  caufe  is  exempli- 
fied, and  its  baneful  confequences  too  fully 
proved,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  effects  of  the  poor 
laws  of  England.  The  injuries  they  otherwife 
occafion,  we  fhall  have  opportunities  to  touch 
on  hereafter  ;  at  preient  we  have  only  to  notice 
their  tendency  to  reprefs  induftry,  and  encou- 
rage indolence. 

It  has  juil  now  been  fhewn,  that  great  and 
difproportionate  rewards,  for  flight  and  tempo- 
rary exertions  of  labour,  inftead  of  rendering 
thofe  who  receive  them  induftrious  and  laborious, 
produce  an  oppofite  effecl,  and  prove  a  certain 
encouragement  to  indolence  and  depravity.  How 
much  more  certainly  mud  an  inftitution  pro- 
duce fimilar  effects,  which  holds  out  as  it  were 
a  premium  to  idlenefs  ;  which  fupplies  with  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  the  indolent  wretch  who 
will  not  work  at  all  ;  and  which  levies  fuch 
fupplies  on  the  induftry  of  his  laborious  neigh- 
bours. The  Englifh  writers  on  this  inftitution, 
give  but  too  ftriking  proofs  of  the  various  in- 
juries it  occafions.  Doctor  Davenant  afferts,  that 
the  poor  rates  of  England  will  ultimately  ruin 
D  2  her 
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her  manufactures  ;  and  computes,  that  thofe  who 
on  them  amount  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred ihoufand,  of  whom  at  leaft  one  half  would 
have  perfifted  in  the  pains  of  induftry  and  la- 
bour, if  not  feduccd  from  them  by  the  profpect 
of  indolent  fubfiflence  on  parifh  charity.  The 
enormity  and  preffure  of"  the  poor  rates,  has  at 
length  roufed  the  inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of 
England  to  a  fenfe  of  the  mifchiefs  their  ap- 
plication has  occasioned,  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  they  have  been  led  to  exchange  the 
ufual  mode,  for  the  eftablifnment  of  receptacles, 
which  really  deferve  the  name  of  Houfes  of  In- 
dujlry.  This  has  been  particularly  effected  at 
Shrewfbury,  and  an  account  of  the  undertaking 
has  been  publifhed,  which  well  deferves  perufal 
and  attention.  From  the  introduction  of  the 
fenfible  and  benevolent  author  of  this  pamphlet 
I  mail  feiecl  the  following  paflages,  which  will 
ftrongly  tend  to  confirm  the  opinions  which 
have  been  advanced.  "  It  is  too  evident,  that 
"  while  the  poor  are  fupporfed  in  idlenefs,  they 
"  will  be  averfe  to  labour,  and  the  indolence 
"  thus  encouraged,  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  that 
"  debauchery  and  depravity,  and  that  confequent 
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"  wretchednefs  and  mifery,  which  have  m~.de  fo 
"  fatal  a  progrefs  among  the  lower  orders  of 
"  the  community.  Every  cau^or  will  be  re- 
"  laxed,  and  every  profligacy  indulged,  by  men 
"  fo  difpofed,  from  the  confederation  that  nei- 
"  ther  themfelves  nor  their  families  can  e\er 
"  ftarve — Whilft  they  can  have  their  wants  fup- 
"  plied  without  labour,  they  will  moll  certainly 
"  remain  idle;  and  to  obtain  this  fupply,  they 
"  are  naturally  tempted  to  fabricate  falsehoods, 
"  and  impofe  themfelves  as  objects  of  charity  on 
"  the  officer^  or  the  ma^iilrate.  Indeed,  when 
"  their  diftreffes  are  real,  they  are  commonly 
"  produced  by  that  idlenefs  and  dimpation,  which 
ic  their  dependance  upon  this  parochial  relief 
"  encourages  and  promotes."  As  the  difrufion 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  belt  means  of  remedy- 
ing fuch  evils  muff  be  beneficial,  and  as  the  belt 
means  of  providing  employment  for  the  poor, 
and  dependant  on  parifh  charity,  may  be  con- 
fidered  a  branch  of  the  queflion  before  us,  I 
fhall  infert  in  a  note,  the  mcafurc::  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Shrewfoury  Houjfe  of  In- 
duftry  ;  they  are  confonant  to  reafotl  and  hu- 
manity, have  been  proved  efficacious  by  expe- 
rience, 
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rience,  and   fhouid  be  attended  to  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  all  fimilar  inftitutions  *. 

Although 

*  "  —To   provide  a  comfortable  afylum  for  the  de- 
"  ferving   poor,   whom  age,  difeafe,  or  infirmity,  have 
*'  difabled  from  purfuing  their  various  employments,  a 
**  Houfe    of  InditJJry,   under   the  direction  of    a    Boards 
"  fufhciently  numerous   to  attend   to   the    various   de- 
11  partments,    which  will  demand  their  care,  and   by  a 
"  well-digefted  plan,  and  regulations  maturely  weighed, 
"  to  introduce  that  method,  end  order,  which  will  greatly 
"  lighten  the  burden  of  this  attendance. — In  this  houfe, 
"  to  provide  employment  for  thofe  poor,  who  are  able 
"  to  work,   but   are   either   averfe   to  labour,  or  cannot 
"  other  wife  procure  it — thofe  who  are  thrown  upon  die 
ft  parifh  by  the  mandate  of  the  magiftrate,    thofe  chil- 
"  dren  whom  it   is  obliged  to   take  care   of — and  thofe 
"  alfo  whom   the   parents,    though  induftrious,  are  not 
"  able    to   maintain  —By  firmnefs  and   refolution,   tem- 
*'  pered    with    gentlenefs   and   humanity,    to  introduce 
**  and   eftablifli   among   the   members  of  this   family  a 
**  habit  of  labour,  of  cleanlinefs,  and   of  decency — To 
"  provide   therein,    for   the   regular  daily  difcharge    of 
"  thofe  religious  duties,  which  have  a  tendency  to  cor- 
"  reel    their  morals — And    molt   efpecially    to    furnifh 
"  the  means   of  inftruction   for  children,    and  youth  ; 
"  and  by  a  total  and  complete  feparation  of  thefe  from  the 
«'  abandoned  a/id  depraved,  to  place  them  out  of  the  way 
*'  of  temptation,    and    prevent   the    fatal    contagion   of 
"  profligate  difcourfe,  and  vicious  example — To  encou- 
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Although  it  is  to  be  concluded,  however,  that 
both  fupporting  indolence,  and  rewarding  with 
difproportionate  liberality,  exertions  of  a  (light, 
temporary,  and  defultory  nature,  are  incentives 
to  idlenefs,  and  obftacles  to  induftry  ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  at  the  fame  time  concluded,  that  the 
patient,  perfevering,  fyflematic  labourer  can  in 
general  be  too  amply  rewarded.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  the  working  clafs  are  of  this  de- 
scription, I  am  convinced,  that  "  the  liberal  re- 
"  ward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages  the  propa- 
"  gation,  fo  it  increafes  the  induftry,  of  the 
"  common  people."  This  maxim,  however, 
mutt  be  received  with  fome  reftricUons,  which 
wTe  fha.ll  endeavour  to  point  out.  We  fhall  next 
endeavour  to  enforce   the   veneral   iuftice  of  the 
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obfervation, 

"  rage  all  by  treating  them  with  humanity,  and  good 
"  humour,  diflriktting  among  them  fuitable  rewards^  in 
"  proportion  to  their  induftry,  and  good  conduct ;  and 
"  to  punifh  the,  refractory,  and  diforderly,  by  withhold - 
"  ing  thofe  rewards,  by  folitary  confinement,  or  in  ex- 
"  treme  cafes  by  corporal  punifhment."  The  particu- 
lar bye-laws  and  regulations,  by  which  thefe  arc  effeft- 
ed,   will  be  bed  underftood  by  confulting  the  pamphlet, 

intitled  "  Some  Account  of  the  Sbreiv/bury  Hcufe  of  In- 
»   dujlry,"    &C.       1791.      8vo. 
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observation,   and  to   anfwer    the    arguments    ad- 
duced in  oppofition  to  it. 

One  exception  to  the  univerfal  application  of 
this  maxim,  is  that  juft  now  noticed,  viz.  that 
where  the  exertions  of  the  labourer  are  flight, 
temporary,  and  defultory,  high  rewards,  in  place 
of  increafing  his  induftry,  will  always  promote 
idlenefs  and  diflipation.  The  maxim  would  alfo 
appear  inapplicable  to  any  people  who  worked 
merely  for  fubfiftence,  and  among  whom  no  tafte 
for  the  artificial  necefiaries  of  life  prevailed  ; 
and  this  would  particularly  be  the  cafe  if  they 
were  addicted  to  idle  amufements,  drunkenncfs, 
or  any  other  fpecies  of  debauchery.  Among 
fuch  a  people,  any  confiderable  increafe  in  wages, 
or  the  other  rewards  of  labour,  unlefs  very 
cautioufiy  and  gradually  introduced,  would  be 
diflipated  in  gratifying  the  vicious  inclinations 
they  are  fubjecl:  to  ;  and  in  place  of  increafing 
their  induftry,  would  produce  the  oppofite  bane- 
ful effect. 

But  however  well-founded  thefe,  or  any  other 
partial   exceptions    may   be,  the   general   juftice 
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of  the  pofuion  under  confideration  cannot  well 
be  controverted.  "  The  wages  of  labour,"  as 
Smith  obferves,  "  are  the  encouragement  of  in- 
"  duflry,  which,  like  every  other  human  qua- 
"  lity,  improves  in  proportion  to  the  encou- 
"  ragement  it  receives. "  It  will  accordingly,  on 
examination,  be  difcovered,  that  where  the  wages 
of  labour  are  high,  the  labourer  will  be  always 
found  more  indufirious  and  laborious,  than 
where  they  are  low  ;  in  England  and  Holland, 
for  inftance,  than  in  Ireland  or  France.  And  we 
thence  may  deduce  the  reafon,  why  manufactures 
will  not  fly  to  thofe  countries  where  the  price  of 
labour  is  low,  though  fuch  are  the  fears  of 
every  fhort-fighted  and  felfifh  individual  engaged 
in  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  always  find  the 
wages  of  labour  comparatively  high,  wherever 
manufactures  are  eftablimed  ;  and  wherever  they 
are  introduced,  wages  will  always  rife.  But  we 
deviate  from  the  fubject  before  us.  The  cir- 
cumftance  was  introduced  to  (hew,  that  high 
rewards  and  wages  in  general  increafe  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  people.  They  not  only  increafe 
their  induftry,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  they  Simulate   them  to  greater  per- 
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fonal  and  bodily  exertions.  Of  this  we  have 
daily  inilances  in  labourers  fet  to  work  by  the 
piece.  We  have  alfo,  among  many  others,  a 
ftriking  proof  of  it  in  Mr.  Young's  Tour  through 
Ireland.  "  Though  my  refidence  in  Ireland," 
fays  he,  "  was  not  long  enough  to  become  a 
"  perfect  mailer  of  the  quefiion,  yet  I  have 
"  employed  from  twenty  to  fifty  men  for  fe- 
"  veral  months,  and  found  their  habitual  lazi- 
"  nefs,  or  weaknefs,  fo  great,  whether  work- 
"  ing  by  meafure,  or  by  day,  that  I  am  abfo- 
"  luteiy  convinced  that  one  milling  and  fixpence, 
"  or  even  two  (hillings  a-day  in  Suffolk  or  Hert- 
"  fordfhire,  is  much  cheaper  than  fixpence -half- 

"  penny  at  Mitchelftown- yet  I  have    known 

"  the  Irifh  reapers  in  Hertfordshire  work  as  la- 
"  borioufiy  as  any  of  our  own  men,  and  living 
"  upon  potatoes,  which  they  procured  from  Lon- 
96  don,  but  drinking  nothing   but  ale." 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  befides  its  im- 
mediate effect  in  increafmg  the  induftry  and  exer- 
tions of  the  individual,  has  a  fimilar  tendency 
indirectly,  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  po- 
pulation.    Where  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are 

more 
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more  than  adequate  to  his  immediate  fubfiftence, 
the  natural  tendency  which  man  in  general  feels 
to  matrimonial  connection,  is  not  checked,  by 
reflecting  on  the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  a  fa- 
mily on  thofe  earnings,  which  are  barely  ade- 
quate to  the  fupply  of  one.  Befides,  where 
the  earnings  of  the  parent  are  confiderable,  chil- 
dren are  not  only  produced,  but  arrive  at  ma- 
turity :  an  event  frequently,  I  fear,  prevented 
by  low  wages,  and  confequent  poverty,  wretch- 
ed covering,  and  fcanty  and  unwholefome  food. 
But  to  what  more  powerful  incentive  to  induf- 
try,  labour,  and  frugality  can  we  have  recourfe 
than  the  wants  and  claims  of  a  numerous  and 
rifmg  progeny  ?  they  flimulate  the  parent  to  eve- 
ry exertion,  and  copying  his  example,  become 
in  their  turn  induftrious  and  ufeful  members  of 
fociety. 

In  oppofition  to  the  opinion,  that  high  wages 
encourage  induftry,  it  has  been  faid,  that  in 
dear  years  the  working  clafs  are  more  induftri- 
ous  and  inclined  to  labour,  than  in  cheap  ones  ; 
and  as  their  wages  are  nominally  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  they  mufl  in  ejf'eft  be  higher  in  cheap  than 

in 
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in  dear  feafons,  and  this  variation  is,  therefore, 
a  proof,  that  the  liberal  reward  of  labour  does 
not  produce  the  ciTect  of  increafing  the  induf- 
try  and  application  of  the  workman.  To  do 
away  this  conclufion,  it  may,  in  the  firfl  place, 
be  remarked,  that  the  obfervatiou  is  by  no  means 
univerfally  juft.  Do&or  Smith  could  not  find, 
upon  examination,  that  the  variation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  or 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Yorkfhire,  bore 
any  fenfible  connection  with  the  dearnefs  or 
cheapnefs  of  the  feafons  ;  and  Monfieur  Mef- 
fance,  a  very  refpe&able  French  author,  (hews, 
by  comparing  the  produce  of  three  extenfive 
manufactures  in  wool,  linen,  and  filk,  that  the 
poor  do  more  work  in  cheap  than  dear  years. 
The  obfervation  has,  indeed,  been  generally  made 
by  thofe  whofe  intereft  warped  their  ideas  upon 
the  fubjeel:  ;  by  matters  of  every  denomination, 
who  generally  find  they  can  make  better  bar- 
gains with  journeymen,  and  fervants,  in  dear 
than  in  cheap  years  ;  which  arifes  partly  from 
the  increafed  demand  for  them  in  cheap  fea- 
fons, partly  from  feveral  journeymen  working  for 
themfelves  in  the  fame  cheap  years,   which  they 

cannot 
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cannot  accomplifh  in  dear  ones.  But  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  is 
dim'nifhed  by  cheap  feafons,  or  liberal  wages  *. 

If  liberal  wages  ever  do  difcourage  induftry, 
it  muft  be  the  induftry  of  the  wretch  who  works 
for  mere  fubfiftence,  or  the  forced  induftry  of 
the  indolent  and  diffolute  ;  and  even  to  produce 
this  effect,  the  increafe  muff  be  fudden  and 
tranfitory,  not  gradual  and  permanent :  a  fet- 
tled liberal  reward  of  labour  can  never  produce 
fuch  an  effect.  Of  this,  and  of  the  general 
juftice  of  the  pofition  we  wifli  to  eftablifn,  there 
is  a  ftriking  proof,  the  ufual  effects  of  emi- 
gration to  America  on  the  labouring  poor  of 
European  countries  ;  the  wages  of  all  kinds  of 
labour  are  there  confiderably  higher  than  thofe 
they    have    been  accuftomed  to  receive ;  yet  in 

place 

*  The  people  called  Drapers  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, are  all  defirous  to  have  provifions  high  ;  they 
never  wifh  to  fee  oat-meal  under  one  penny  per  pound. 
They  can  in  fuch  cafes  extort  better  bargains  from 
the  weavers.  See  Young.  I  am  happy  to  fee  our 
government,  more  enlightened,  give  a  bounty  on  the 
importation  of  corn  to  the  manufacturing  counties, 
when  above  a  certain  price. 
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place  of  checking  their  induflry,  this  in  general 
produces  a  contrary  effect.  Their  views  become 
enlarged,  they  (lore  up  the  overplus  of  their 
wages  till  they  can  work  for  themfelves,  or  pur- 
chafe  a  plantation  and  turn  farmers  :  and  thus, 
notwithstanding  the  continual  influx  and  in- 
creafe  of  inhabitants,  the  demand  for  labour  is 
conflant,  the  labourer  is  liberally  recompenfed, 
becomes  induflrious  himfelf,  and  the  means  of 
exerting  and  rewarding  induflry  in  others. 

Although  the  reward  of  labour  mould  be  no- 
minally high,  yet  from  different  caufes  the  arti- 
ficial neceflaries  of  life  may  be  fo  dear,  that 
the  overplus  remaining,  after  providing  actual 
fubfiflence,  may  be  inadequate  to  the  purchafe 
of  them.  A  tafle  and  defire  for  fuch  neceffa- 
ries,  however,  we  have  fhewn  to  be  one  great 
fource  of  individual  and  national  induflry.  The 
government  of  a  country  fhould,  therefore,  flu- 
dioufly  avoid  raifmg  the  price  of  fuch  articles 
by  taxation.  To  this  circumftance,  however, 
fufficient  attention  has  not,  I  fear,  been  paid. 
The  taxes  on  foap,  leather,  and  the  coarfer  kind 
of  manufactures  deflined  for  the  confumption  of 
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the  poor,  which  are  levied  in  different  countries, 
are  all  of  the  nature  alluded  to.  Such  taxes 
produce  one  immediately  detrimental  effect ;  that 
of  raifing  the  price  of  different  manufactures, 
and  thereby  depriving  a  country  of  foreign  trade, 
and  lucrative  export.  This  they  effect,  by  ne- 
ceffarily  raifing  the  workman's  wages  ;  a  rife 
which  to  him  is  only  nominal,  as  he  is  as  badly 
able  as  before  fuch  addition  to  purchafe  the  dif- 
ferent articles  he  has  occafion  for.  But  their 
effects  are,  perhaps,  even  more  detrimental  in 
the  other  way  ;  efpecially  in  countries  where  a 
fpirit  of  induftry  has  not  been  eitablifhed,  but 
is  to  be  excited  and  nourifhed.  If  the  work- 
ing clafs  find  it  impcffible  by  every  exertion  to 
obtain  an  overplus,  after  procuring  actual  fub- 
fiftence,  iufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchafe 
the  artificial  neceffaries  of  life,  they  will  entirely 
abandon  fuch  expectations  ;  and,  deprived  of  this 
fpur  to  induftry,  labour,  and  exertion,  will  fink 
into  indolence,  content  with  the  mere  materials 
of  wretched  exiftence.  Let  the  financier,  then, 
reflect,  that  by  levying  a  fuppjy  from  the  com- 
forts and  neceffaries  of  the  workman,  he  not 
only  injures   his  country  in  the  foreign  market, 

but 
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but  checks  the  induftry  of  its  natives,  by  de- 
priving them  of  a  principal  incitement  to  la- 
bour ;  and  renders  their  habitations  the  abodes 
of  wretchednefs,   mifery,  and  indolence. 

Such  are  the  principal  cautions  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  if  we  wifli  to  render  the  imitative  pro- 
penfity  of  man,  and  his  defire  of  enjoying  the 
artificial  neceffaries  of  life,  the  means  of  making 
him  induflrious  and  laborious.  Let  us  next  con- 
fider  what  other  expedients  may  be  had  recourfe 
to  with  the  greateft  profpect  of  fuccefs. 

The  man  of  fortune,  which  arifes  from  an  an- 
nual income  or  revenue,  and  who  fpends  that 
revenue  in  fupplying  the  various  wants  of  him- 
felf  and  family,  no  doubt  promotes  induftry,  in 
fo  far  as  he  is  a  purchafer  of  the  different  ar- 
ticles of  confumption  produced  by  different  work- 
men and  artifts.  A  confiderabie  part,  however, 
of  the  revenue  of  fuch  an  individual,  is  fpent 
in  the  fupport  of  menial  fervants,  and  attend- 
ants of  different  defcriptions,  whofe  labour  is 
loll  to  fociety  as  *not  being  realized  in  any  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture  or  rude  produce  ;  and  who, 

in 
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in  place  of  earning  the  wages  of  indullry,  may 
in  general  be  faid  to  live  upon  the  bread  of  idle- 
nefs.  The  example  of  the  family  of  fuch  a  ci- 
tizen, likewife,  from  which  indullry  is  ufually 
completely  banifhed,  has  neceflarily  the  effect  of 
diminifhing  the  indullry  of  its  neighbours  and 
dependents.  The  indirect  encouragement  to  the 
induilry  of  his  country,  which  fuch  a  citizen 
gives,  will  be  (till  diminilhed,  if  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  revenue  is  fpent  in  articles  produced 
by  foreign  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  bufmefs,  who, 
in  place  of  living  on  revenue,  employs  a  capi- 
tal in  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, fets  an  example  of  induflry,  which  is  trans- 
fufed  among  all  connected  with  him,  fupports 
a  multitude  of  hands,  whofe  labour  is  realized, 
and  whofe  wages  are  rated  in  proportion  to  their 
utility,  application   and  induftry. 

The   employment  of  capital,  therefore,  in  any 
country,    is    a  principal    encouragement    to    the 
induflry  of  its  inhabitants.     The  celebrated  Doc- 
tor Smith   deems    it   its   chief  fource   and   fup- 
E  port. 
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port.  "  The  proportion,"  fays  he,  "  between 
capital  and  revenue  Teems  every  where  to  re- 
'  gulate  the  proportion  between  induflry  and 
c  idlenefs  :  every  increafe  or  diminution  of  ca- 
6  pital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  increafe  or 
'  diminifh  the  real  quantity  of  induflry,  the 
'  number  of  productive  hands,  and  confequently 
'  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
c  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  the 
'  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inhabi- 
'  tants." 


This  may  be  deemed  rather  noticing  a  fact 
in  the  hiflory  of  national  induflry,  than  deve- 
loping the  means  of  rendering  a  nation  induflri- 
ous.  The  accumulation  of  capital  prefuppofes 
fome  degree  of  induflry  ;  its  application  and 
employment  are  the  effects  of  a  continuation  of 
the  fame  principle.  But  in  this,  as  in  feveral 
other  inflances,  effects  become  in  their  turn  caufes, 
more  powerful  in  their  operation  than  thofe  which 
originally  produced  them.  Induflry,  like  fame, 
acquires  additional  vigour  in  its  progrefs,  and 
every  individual  of  her  family  becomes  in  turn 

the 


the  parent  of  an  offspring,  equally  prolific  and 
beneficial  as  the  original  Itock. 

Befides  the  influence  already  noticed,  by  which 
the   imitative   propenfity    of    man   becomes    the 
means  of  rendering  him  induftrious  ;    when   in- 
duftry  is  once  fet  on  foot,  the  power  of  exam- 
ple, as  above  hinted,  tends  in  another  manner  to 
extend  and  increafe  it.     "  The  human  mind," 
fays  Hume,  "  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature,  nor 
6  is  it  poflible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  converfe 
'  often  together,  without  acquiring  a  fimilitude 
8  of  manners,  and  communicating  to  each  other 
6  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.     The  propenfity 
;  to  company  and  fociety,  is  flrong  in  all  ra- 
'  tional  creatures ;  and  the  fame  difpofition  which 
1  gives  us  this  propenfity,  makes  us  enter  deep- 
'  ly  into  each  other's  fentiments,  and  caufes  like 
c  paflions    and  inclinations  to  run,   as  it   were 
8  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot 
c  of  companions.     Where  a  number  of  men  are 
c  united  into  one  political  body,  the  occafions  of 
'  their  intercourfe  mull  be  fo  frequent,   for  de- 
'  fence,  commerce,  or  government,   that,  toge- 
1  ther  with  the  fame  fpeecb  and  language,  they 
E  2  "  mud 
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"  mult  acquire  a  refcmblance  in  their  manners; 

"  and  have  a  common  or  national  character,  as 

"  well  as  a  perfonal  one,  peculiar  to  each  indi- 

"  vidual." 

On  this  principle,  there  certainly  is  a  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion,  that  every  nation  is  marked 
by  fome  peculiar  character  ;  and  with  refpect  to 
induftrious  purfuits,  we  have  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  its  effects  in  Holland,  where  it  is  unfafhion- 
able  for  a  man  not  to  be  employed  in  fome 
fpecies  of  bufinefs  ;  and  whenever,  in  any  coun- 
try, a  number  of  its  inhabitants  come  to  be 
employed  in  induftrious  occupations,  their  exam- 
ple alone,  independent  of  the  intrinfic  attrac- 
tions of  induftry,  will  lead  others  into  fimilar 
purfuits. 

Although  the  legifiature  of  a  country  cannot 
force  its  fubjects  to  induftry  and  labour,  it  may 
give  them  indirect  encouragement  thereto,  by 
checking  fuch  practices  a^s  are  moft  detrimental 
to  its  progrefs.  Of  fuch  practices  none  are  more 
injurious,  to  none  are  a  poor  and  indolent  people 
more  inclined,  than  drunkennefs  ;  nor  is  there 

any, 
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any,  perhaps,  not  liable  to  immediate  punifhment, 
which  can  be  more  effectually  checked  by  the 
proper  exertions  of  legiflative  power.  To  this 
purpofe  ftatutes  will  avail  but  little ;  the  plain 
and  efficacious  mode  appears  to  be,  taxing  the 
materials  of  ebriety,  whether  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, fo  high,  as  to  render  the  gratification  of  the 
defire  extremely  difficult  to  the  lower  and  labori- 
ous clafs.  If  a  beverage  can  be  difcovered,  pof- 
feffed  of  the  exhilarating  powers  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors, properly  fo  called,  but  not  liable  to  the 
fame  abufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  flrengthening 
and  nutritious,  that  mould  certainly  be  afforded 
them  at  the  cheapen1  rate  poffible.  Such  we 
well  know  to  be  thofe  generally  termed  Malt  Li- 
quors ;  on  thefe,  the  taxes,  if  any  be  levied, 
mould  be  as  light  as  poffible  :  on  thofe  of  a  con- 
trary defcription,  they  fhould  be  proportionately 
heavy.  Let  not  the  circumftance  of  a  flight  al- 
teration in  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  influence, 
in  this  inftance,  the  determinations  of  the  legi- 
flator.  If  any  deficiency  is  occafioned  by  the 
meafure,  let  it  rather  be  made  up  in  fome  other 
mode.  The  ftatefman  is  to  look  forward  to  con- 
fequences ;    his  views   fhould    be  enlarged  j    and 
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if  he  extends  them,  he  mud  perceive,  that  the 
prevalence  of  drunkennefs  will  in  the  end  injure 
the  revenue  of  a  {late,  infinitely  more  than  any 
temporary  lofs,  which  can  be  otherwife  fupplied. 
Need  the  effects  of  that  vice  be  particularly  de- 
tailed, which  ruins  the  health  of  the  labourer, 
checks  the  population  of  a  country,  diiTipates  the 
funds,  and  annihilates  the  fpirit  of  induflry,  and 
fpreads  its  baneful  contagion  from  an  individual 
through  his  flarving  family,  from  ftarving  fami- 
lies through  an  idle  and  impoverifhed  nation  : 
No  ;  its  effects  are  too  vifible,  wherever  its  preva- 
lence is  experienced  ;  and  too  injurious  not  to 
require  every  exertion  and  facrifice  towards  its 
extirpation. 

The  legiflature  of  a  country  may  alfo  excite  and 
fupport  a  fpirit  of  induflry  among  the  people,  by 
providing  a  proper  and  univerfal  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  equally  extraordinary,  and  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  in  all  governments,  any  plan  of  educa- 
tion which  might  embrace  the  children  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  feems  to  have  been  neglected.  Edu- 
cation, however,  is  the  power  which  principally 
forms  the  character  of  an  individual  j  and  were  a 
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plan  of  the  nature  alluded  to  devifed,  and  pro- 
perly conducted,  to  no  principle  of  greater  effi- 
cacy could  we  poilibly  have  recourfe,  towards 
reforming  or  modelling  the  manners  of  a  people. 
As  a  differtation  on  this  fubjecl,  however,  has 
already  been  honoured  by  the  Academy  with  a 
prize,  any  further  remarks  may  here  be  deemed 
fuperfluous.  The  fubjecl:  does  honour  to  their 
choice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  nation  will 
foon  fee  fome  fuch  fyflem  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  legiflature  may  alfo  promote  the  induftry 
of  a  nation,  by  encouraging  particular  branches 
of  employment.  But  of  this  we  muft  naturally 
defer  the  difcuffion  to  the  third  fection.  At 
prefent,  let  it  fufEce  to  obferve,  that  however 
upright  and  benevolent  the  intention  may  be, 
meafures  of  this  nature  mould  be  adopted  with 
the  greateft  caution.  The  mod  difcerning  poli- 
tician is  at  bed  but  fhort-fighted  :  particular 
branches  of  induftry  may  be  encouraged,  nay, 
principally  fupported,  at  the  expence,  and  to  the 
depreflion  of  others,  more  beneficial  to  the  ftate, 
and  more  productive  of  employment  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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munity.  The  felfifh  views  of  Individuals,  com- 
bine with  the  natural  intricacy  of  the  general 
interefts  of  a  nation,  to  deceive  and  miflead  the 
ftatefman,  and  to  render  fuch  attempts  the 
mod  delicate  and  difficult  he  can  poffibly  under- 
take. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  general  mea- 
fures,  which  can  be  directly  employed,  towards 
exciting  a  fpirit  of  induflry  among  the  people ; 
and  from  a  review  of  them  it  will  be  evident — 
that  its  progrefs  muff  at  firft  be  naturally  flow — 
that  the  immediate  means  which  can  be  employed 
by  any  legiflature  towards  its  encouragement  and 
diflfemination,   are  necefTarily  tedious   and   feeble 
in  their  operation — and  that  it  is  from  the  oper- 
ation of  that  natural  tendency  and  defire,  which 
almofl  every  man  feels  of  bettering  his  fituation, 
we   are  chiefly  to  expect  its  commencement,  pro- 
pagation, and  increafe. 

Though  the  legiflature  of  a  ftate,  however,  be 
naturally   cramped  and    confined,  in   the   direct 
means   which   can  be  recurred  to  for  rendering 
a  people  induftrious,  they  can  indirectly  facili- 
tate 
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tate  and  promote  its  progrefs,  to  a  very  confi- 
derable  degree,  by  removing  or  diminishing  thofe 
impediments  to  its  free  exertion,  which  the  en- 
lightened politician  will  find  exifting,  in  greater 
or  lefs  proportion,  in  almoft  every  ftate.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  fecond  fection  of  our  fub- 
jed,  which  we  (hall  next  proceed  to  confider. 
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SECTION         II. 

On  the  principal  Impediments  to  Induftry 
and  Labour  which  exift  under  different 
Forms  of  Government. 

Difficulty  of  removing  the  impediments  to  induftry 
— Want  of  general  liberty — Proofs  of  its  imped- 
ing and  deprefjing  induftry — From  a  review  of 
the  hi/lory  of  induflrious  nations — From  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  rife  of  induftry  in  the  middle  ages — 
From  tracing  the  progrefs  of  induftry — Infecurity 
of  property — Inflances  of  this — Injudicious  taxes — 
General  errors  in  taxation — Taxes  on  neceffaries 
— Taxes  raifed  from,  and  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
duce of  induftry — Tithe — Perfonal  taille — Taxes 
on  the  wages  of  labour — Taxes  impeding  the 
operatiojis  of  induftry — Internal  duties — Alcavala 
— Taxes  on  materials  employed  in  induftry — Taxes 
en  exportation — Corporations — impede  induftry  and 
employment  in  two  ways — by  forming  exclufive 
companies  ;  and,  levying  taxes  and  tolls — Exclu- 
five companies. 
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SECTION         II. 

THE  removal  of  every  impediment  or  ob- 
ftruction  to  induftry  and  labour,  and  con- 
fequently  to  the  employment  of  the  people,  forms 
a  neceifary  and  interefting  divifion  of  the  fub- 
ject  before  us.  The  writer,  however,  who  at- 
tempts to  enumerate  fuch  impediments,  to  deve- 
lope  their  injurious  tendency,  and  to  enforce  by 
argument  the  neceffity  of  their  correction  or  re- 
moval, aflumes,  as  far  as  fpeculation  goes,  the 
functions  of  a  ftate  reformer  ;  a  character,  in  ge- 
neral, difliked  at  once,  and  ufelefs  :  difliked,  be- 
caufe  interfering  with  the  interefts  of  many  ;  ufe- 
lefs, becaufe  neglecled,  or  fuccefsfully  counteract- 
ed and  oppofed. 

It  is  impofiible  to  difcover  any  error  in  the 
politics  and  conftitution  of  a  ftate,  in  the  conti- 
nuation of  which,  many  individuals  are  not  per- 
fonally  interefted.  Such  will  always  with  cla- 
mour and  outcry  oppofe  any  innovation,  however 
confiderable  the  benefits  to  fociety  at  large,  by 

which 
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which  it  may  be  attended  j  fuch  will  ever  depre- 
ciate the  views,  arraign  the  motives,  and  coun- 
teract the  exertions,  of  the  perfon  who  may  pro- 
pofe  the  alteration.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in 
general  the  e [forts  of  thefe  characters  have  been 
too  fuccefsful ;  and  that  where  the  injurious  na- 
ture of  many  inflitutions  is  as  certain,  as  that 
their  correction  or  removal  would  be  beneficial, 
the  oppofition  to  fuch  change  has  been  frequently 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  has  perpetuated,  or  at 
lead  prolonged,  their  exiftence. 

But  however  flight  may  be  our  expectations  of 
introducing  the  changes,  or  effecting  the  im- 
provement, here  alluded  to  ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  EfTayift  upon  the  prefent  fubject,  to  expofe 
thofe  caufes  which  may  impede  or  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  people ;  and  confequently  to 
notice  the  errors  and  vices  in  government  and 
politics  which  produce  fuch  effects. 

Deferring  to  the  fecond  part,  any  circumftances 
of  this  nature,  which  particularly  affect  the  Irifh 
nation,  we  fhali  here  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe 
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mod   univcrfally   exifling,  and  moft  general  in 
their  operation. 

The  firft  circumftance  I  mall  notice,  as  coun- 
teracting the  fpirit  of  induflry,  and  consequently 
obstructing  or  preventing  the  employment  of  a 
people,  is,  the  want  of  general  liberty.  This  is 
an  obftru&ion  to  employment,  which  in  our 
iflands  is  happily  unknown.  It  has,  however, 
exifted  there — it  Hill  exifts  in  feveral  nations, 
and  its  pernicious  operation  is  as  conStant,  as 
confiderable.  To  define  the  precife  nature  and 
extent  of  liberty,  neceflary  to  the  Support  and  ad- 
vancement of  indultry,  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  is  a  talk  I  ihall  not  attempt.  From 
general  consideration  it  would  appear,  that  that 
ftate  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  Sufficient  to  the 
encouragement  of  induflry,  wherein,  i.  The 
laws  are  not  liable  to  be  changed  at  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  any  individual,  and  are  enacted  by 
an  aflembly  elected  from  the  people.  2.  Where 
every  individual  enjoys  equal  protection  and  Se- 
curity  from  the  laws  ;  and,  3.  Where  taxes  are 
aflened  by  a  fimilar  aflembly,  and  levied  indiscri- 
minately on  all  ranks. 

Minutely 
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Minutely  to  develope  the  particular  modes, 
by  which  the  want  of  general  liberty  repreffes 
the  induflry,  and  checks  the  employment  of  a 
people,  would  feem  a  tedious,  and  in  a  great 
degree  an  unneceflary  tafk.  Many  of  the  impe- 
diments which  we  fhall  fhortly  notice,  are  the 
progeny  of  defpotifm,  and  an  explanation  of  their 
injurious  tendency,  will  in  a  great  meafure  un- 
fold the  principal  caufes  immediately  deftru&ive 
of  induflry,  refulting  from  fuch  a  form  of  go- 
vernment. It  here  feems  fufficient  to  prove  in 
general,  that  the  want  of  liberty  is  a  confiderable 
bar  and  impediment  to  the  induflrious  exertions 
of  man  ;  and  this  proof  we  fhall  deduce,  from  a 
wide  and  rapid  furvey,  of  the  hiflory,  and  pre- 
fent  fituation,  of  different  nations. 

If  we  confider  the  different  appearance  of  thofe 
countries,  which  once  pofTeffed  a  free  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  which  at  prefent  labour  under  the 
oppreflion  of  defpotifm,  we  fhall  find  that  fuch 
a  change  has  almofl  uniformly  produced  the  ef- 
fect of  annihilating  their  induflry,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  Tyre,  at  firfl  pofTeffed  of  free- 
dom, was  the  parent  of  that  trade  and  induf- 
lry, 
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try,  which  has  fince  enriched  fo  many  nations. 
Greece,  enjoying  a  ft  ill  greater  degree  of  liber- 
ty, was  roufed  by  her  example,  became,  as 
well  as  her  free  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Afia, 
the  principal  feat  of  the  commerce  and  induftry 
of  the  world,  and  continued  fuch  while  their 
freedom  lafted.  Carthage,  the  child  of  Tyre, 
furpafied  even  her  parent,  as  well  in  liberty  as 
in  trade ;  pofiefTed  both  of  the  richeil  regions 
of  Africa,  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  Spain, 
her  fleets  covered  all  the  then  navigated  parts 
of  the  ocean,  and  her  commerce  and  induftry, 
population  and  riches,  increafed,  till  ruined  by 
the  conqueft  and  defpotifm  of  Rome.  All  thefe 
countries,  however,  fo  bled  in  fituation,  fertility, 
and  natural  productions,  exhibit  at  prefent  the 
moll:  inftruclive  inftances  of  the  effects  of  defpotic 
power.  Reduced  and  degraded  by  its  oppref- 
fion,  their  population  has  been  diminifhed,  com- 
merce, except  that  of  ftrangers,  banifhed  from 
their  fhores,  and  the  fpirit  of  induftry  and  labour 
completely  annihilated. 

The   impediments    and    obftructions    to    trade 
and  induftry,  which  neceffarily  refult  from  a  def- 
potic 
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potic  and  flavifh  form  of  government,  and  the 
encouragement  they  receive  from  the  enjoyment 
of  a  competent  degree  of  liberty,  are  ftrikingly 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  in  Europe.  The 
fpirit  of  the  feodal  form  of  government,  which 
fo  univerfally  prevailed  in  ail  European  Hates, 
was  fuch,  that  while  it  allowed  almoft  unre- 
ftrained  licenfe  to  a  few  powerful  barons,  it 
fubjecled  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the 
oppreffion  of  arbitrary  and  unlimited  authority. 
Induftry  and  the  arts  were  accordingly  almoft 
completely  extirpated,  commerce  was  nearly  un- 
known, and  the  few  and  miferable  itinerant . 
traders  who  continued  its  femblance,  were  ex- 
pofed  to  exactions  and  infults  the  moft  difcou- 
raging  and  oppreffive.  Venice,  fheltered  by  her 
fituation  from  the  oppreffion  and  defpotifm  to 
which  other  ftates  were  expofed,  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  liberty  in  her  government  which  gave 
birth  to,  and  cherifhed  induftry,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  Genoa  and  Pifa,  acquiring  a 
fimilar  degree  of  freedom,  became  her  rivals  in 
trade ;  their  liberty  and  induftry  were  in  the 
fame  degree  progreffive,  and  received  reciprocal 

afiiftance 
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afiiftance  from  each  other.  Remote  from  the 
refidence  of  their  German  fovereigns,  many  other 
cities  of  Italy  made  fimilar  fucceflivc  efforts,  and 
acquired  that  liberty  and  independence,  which, 
wherever  eftablifhed,  proved  ftrikingly  benefi- 
cial. 

Actuated  by  motives  of  felf  interefl,  rather  than 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  policy,  the  other 
fovereigns  of  the  middle  ages,  defirous  of  curb- 
ing the  power  of  the  barons,  conferred  parti- 
cular privileges  on  cities,  fimilar  to  thofe  the 
Italian  flates  had  acquired  by  their  own  exertions, 
and  thus  exempted  their  inhabitants  from  the 
oppremon  to  which  the  other  fubjecls  of  the 
flate  were  expofed.  "  This  acquifition  of  liber- 
"  ty,"  as  the  hiftorian  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ob- 
ferves,  "  made  fuch  a  happy  change  in  the  con- 
"  dition  of  all  the  members  of  fuch  communi- 
"  ties,  as  roufed  them  from  that  flupidity  and 
"  inaction,  into  which  they  had  been  funk  by 
"  the  wretchednefs  of  their  former  flate.  The 
"  fpirit  of  induflry  revived,  commerce  became 
"  an  object  of  attention,  and  began  to  flourifli ; 
"  population  increafed ;  independence  was  efta- 
F  «  blifhed; 
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"  bliitied  ;  and  wealth  flowed  into  cities,  which 
"  had  long  been  the  feat  of  poverty  and  op- 
"  preflion."  Poland,  even  at  prefent,  affords  us 
a  memorable  inftance  of  the  deftructive  tendency 
of  that  form  of  government,  wherein  the  few 
were  lawlefs  matters,  the  multitude  miferable 
flaves.  The  feodal  fyftem  has  continued  with 
little  melioration  or  change  :  the  country  which 
it  opprefTes,  notwithftanding  the  general  improve- 
ment of  Europe,  remains  beggarly,  di(treffed9 
and  miferable  ;  and  its  inhabitants  mould  ever 
execrate  the  defpot,  who  has  too  fuccefsfully  op- 
pofed  a  revolution,  which  every  liberal  mind 
muft  wifh  is  only  deferred  to  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

If  we  perfift  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  in-' 
dttftty  and  trade,  after  their  firft  revival,  the 
general  pofition  intended  to  be  eftablifhed  will  be 
further  confirmed  ;  and  we  fhall  find,  that  li- 
berty is  as  neceffary  to  their  increafe  and  conti- 
nuance, as  to  their  birth  and  origin.  This  ap- 
pears abundantly  evident  from  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  dates,  which  have  molt  excelled  in  com- 
merce and  induftry  :  they  have  been  almoft  uni- 
formly 
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for  ml  y  blefled  with  liberty,  and  a  free  form  of 
government.  Of  fuch  we  have  only  to  cite  from 
antiquity,  the  inftances  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  the 
Grecian  colonies  in  Afia,  and  Carthage ;  from 
the  middle  ages,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Hanfeatick  league  ;  and  in  modern  days 
we  are  fu mimed  with  fimilar  proofs,  by  England, 
Holland,  and  the  free  dates  of  America. 

The  next  obftacle  to  the  induftry  and  em- 
ployment of  a  people  we  mall  notice,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  generally  experienced  in  defpotic  go- 
vernments only,  is 

Jnfecurity  of  property.  Wherever  the  acquifi- 
tions  of  labour,  induftry,  and  frugality,  are  not 
held  facred,  and  protected  from  the  grafp  of 
power,  their  exertions  will  be  more  effectually 
reprefled,  than  by  any  other  expedient  whatever. 
The  rapine  and  exactions  of  the  bafhaws  of  Tur- 
key, are  alone  fufficient  to  keep  its  trade  and  in- 
duftry in  a  ft  ate  of  perpetual  infancy :  even  in 
the  more  moderate  governments  of  Spain,  and 
France  before  the  late  revolution,  contributions 
fimilar  in  their  nature,  though  levied  with  more 
F  2  formality, 
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formality,  and  lefs  violence,  have  had  their  fhare 
in  deprefling  the  commerce  and  induftry  of  thofe 
nations.  But  deferring  to  the  head  of  improper 
taxes,  the  confederation  of  thofe  impediments,  I 
mall  here  onlv  notice  a  few  of  the  exactions 
which  in  the  middle  ages  fubfifted  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  and  which  are  flill  obfervable  in 
many. 

Independent  of  the  occafional  and  arbitrary 
demands,  frequently  made  by  rapacious  princes 
and  barons  on  their  inferiors,  they  often  raifed 
contributions  for  real  or  imaginary  fervices.  Such 
were  the  recommences  given  for  the  protection  of 
a  powerful  lord ;  the  fine  of  a  year's  rent  paid 
on  the  inveftiture  of  an  eftate ;  the  payment  of  a 
minor's  income  during  his  minority  to  his  fu- 
periors,  referving  only  the  fum  adequate  to  his 
immediate  fupport.  Of  a  fimilar  nature  were 
the  prefents  made  on  the  wedding  of  the  baron's 
eldefl  fon.  The  mockery  of  juftice  was  alfo  ren- 
dered the  means  of  extracting  contributions  :  the 
fifth  part  of  the  value  of  every  fubject,  the  pro- 
perty of  which  was  tried  in  his  court,  was  paid 
to    the   baron.     The   inftitution    of  purveyance, 

which 
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which  ftill  fubfifts  in  every  monarchy  in  Europe, 
(England,  and  France  fmce  the  revolution,  ex- 
cepted) is  another  inflance  of  oppreffive  exac- 
tion, and  infecurity  of  property.  When  the 
king's  troops,  or  his  attendants,  or  officers  of 
any  defcription,  paffed  through  the  country,  the 
peafants  were  obliged  to  furnifh  them  with  car- 
riages, horfes,  provifions,  and  other  conveni- 
ences, at  a  price  which  an  attendant  officer, 
termed  a  purveyor,  regulated  at  difcretion.  When 
a  peafant  took  any  portion  of  land  by  leafe,  he 
was  liable,  befide  paying  the  rent,  and  perform- 
ing the  ether  covenants  it  contained,  to  certain 
fervices  not  ftipulated  therein,  and  which  being 
fuppofed  to  be  regulated  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
barony,  were  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  and 
frequently  infringed  on  the  property  of  the  te- 
nant. It  is  not  long  fmce  this  cuftom  was  abo- 
lifhed  in  Scotland. — But  it  is  needlefs  to  perfift 
in  dating  the  various  modes  of  exaction,  pur- 
fued  in  the  days  of  barbarifm,  or  which  are  ftill 
obfervable  in  defpotic  governments.  It  is  equally 
needlefs  to  adduce  any  arguments  to  prove,  that 
all  fimilar  inftitutions,  in  fo  far  as  they  render 
property  infecure,  are  detrimental  to  induftry. 
Why  mould  man   labour   for   the   acquintion  of 

a  prize, 
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a  prize,  the  poflefiion  of  which  is  uncertain,  and 
dependent  on  the  will  of  one  or  many  ty- 
rants ? 

A  confiderable  number  of  the  impediments  to 
induftry,  and  confequent  obftruclion  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people,  may  be  ranked  under 
the  head  of, 

Injudicious  taxes.  Thefe  we  mail  accordingly 
proceed  to  confider  particularly,  premifing  a  few 
obfervations  on  injudicious  taxation  in  general. 
A  tax  is  that  portion  of  his  revenue,  which  eve- 
ry individual  pays  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lives,  and  by  which 
his  property,  from  whatever  fource  it  arifes,  is 
protected.  It  is  the  refignation  of  part  of  his 
wealth,  for  the  protection  and  prefervation  of  the 
remainder.  The  contribution  mould,  therefore, 
be  as  juftly  as  pofTible  proportioned  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  pofTeffion,  towards  the  prefervation  of 
which  it  is  contributed.  Such  proportionate  af- 
feflrnem:  we  mall  call  the  equality  of  taxation, 
every  deviation  from  it  a  degree  of  inequality, 
which,  as  principally  opprefiive  to  the  lower  and 

laborious 
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laborious  order  of  the  people,  muft  ever  prove 
impolitic,  injurious,  and  deftruclive  of  induftry. 
The  amount  of  the  contribution  granted  for  the 
purpofes  above  dated  mould  ever  be  clearly  de- 
fined, and  afcertained,  ami  not  fubjecl:  in  the 
moft  remote  degree  to  the  determination  or  ca- 
price of  the  afiefTor  or  collector.  Any  devia- 
tion from  this  maxim  occafions  an  inccrtainiy  in 
taxation,  as  oppreffive  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
community,  and  confequently  as  injurious  to  their 
induftry  and  employment,  as  the  inequality  juft 
noticed, 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  two  leading  and  uni- 
verfally  injurious  errors  to  be  avoided  in  the 
impofition  of  taxes.  They  have  net,  however, 
been  always  avoided  ;  and,  as  inftances,  we  mall, 
out  of  many  others,  adduce  an  example  of  each, 
which  exilled  in  France  before  the  late  revo- 
lution. The  nobility  and  clergy,  who  poffeiTed 
the  greateft:  portion  of.  revenue,  and  who  con- 
fequently mould  in  the  fame  proportion  contri- 
bute more  than  any  others  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  (late,  were  totally  exempt  from  the  land-tax, 
which  confequently  fell  on  the  indudrious  la- 
bourer. 
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bourer.  This  was  an  inequality  indcfcnfible  on 
any  rational  principles,  degrading  in  its  appear- 
ance^ ruinous  in  its  effects.  An  example  of  de- 
ftruclive  incertainty  of  taxation  could  have  been 
furnifned  by  the  fame  unfortunate  country ,  In 
the  collection  of  what  was  called  the  perfonal 
lailje,  every  contributor  was  aiTeiTed  in  propor- 
tion to  what  was  fuppofed  his  ability  of  payment; 
but  this  ability  was  determined  at  will,  by  cer- 
tain parim  officers,  whom  ignorance,  malice, 
ar.imofity,  or  refentment  might,  and  undoubtedly 
did,  upon  feveral  occafions,  miflead.  No  man 
could  be  certain  of  the  amount  of  his  contri- 
bution. His  property  was  in  a  great  degree  at 
the  mercy  of  petty  and  interefted  defpots,  and 
his  induftry  was  confequently  checked,  opprelTed, 
or  annihilated.  Thefe  two  defects  in  taxation, 
Inequality  and  Incertainty,  are  the  generally  ope- 
rating errors  deftrucuve  of  induftry,  to  be  care- 
fully avoided  or  meliorated.  Let  us  next  con- 
sider more  particularly  what  are  the  fpeeies  of 
taxation  which  principally  injure  and  reprefs  the 
induftry  and  employment  of  a  people.  Thefe 
may  be  arranged  under  three  heads  ;  the  firft, 
comprehending  taxes  which  increafe  the  price  of 

the 
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the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  fecond,  taxes  raifed 
from,  and  proportioned  to,  the  produce  of  in- 
duftry.  And  the  third,  including  thofe  which 
impede  the  operations  of  induftry. 

i.  Any  taxes,  levied  on  the  artificial  necefla- 
ries of  life,  mufl  inevitably  raife  their  price,  and 
render  their  acquifition  more  difficult  to  the  in- 
ferior and  labouring  orders  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  fpirit  of  induftry,  as  has  already  been  fhewn, 
arifes  in  a  great  degree  from  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring thefe  neceflaries,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
checked  by  any  afleflment  which  raifes  their 
price  fo  high  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  thefe  clafles  of  the-  community.  The  opera- 
tion of  fuch  taxes,  in  this  way,  has  been  al- 
ready explained.  Taxes  on  the  abfoluie  necefla- 
ries of  life  are  equally  deftruclive,.  and  where 
both  are  conjoined,  the  difcouragement  to  em- 
ployment they  occafion  mufl:  be  equally  certain 
and  confiderable.  If  by  fuch  taxes  the  price  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life  is  railed  fo  high,  as  that 
the  earnings  of  induftrious  labour  are  not  equal 
to  their  purchafe,  he  who  is  roufed  to  daily 
exertions  by  the  prefling  calls  of  nature,  finding 

all 
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nil  his  efforts  inadequate  to  their  gratification,  will 
either  expire  in  mifery,  fupport  a  ufelefs,  indo- 
lent and  miferablc  exiflcnce  on  the  fcanty  {ap- 
plies of  charity,  or,  fpurred  on  to  defperation, 
will  brave  the  laws  and  difturb  the  order  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  in  rapine  feek  that  relief  which  the 
fteadieft:  exertions  of  induflry  could  not  fur- 
nifh. 

Hear  the  opinion  of  the  eloquent  Raynal  on 
the  effects  of  fuch  injudicious  imports.  "  Mais 
<c  fi  la  taxe  porte  fur  les  denrees  de  premier  be- 
fi  foin,  c'eft  le  comble  de  la  cruaute.  Avant 
"  toutes  les  loix  fociales,  l'homme  avoit  le 
"  droit  de  fubfifter  :  l'a-t-il  perdu  par  l'etabliffe- 
"  ment  des  loix  ?  Survendre  aux  peuple  les  fruits 
"  de  la  terre,  c'eft  lui  ravir  par  un  impot,  les 
"  moyens  naturel  de  la  conferver.  En  prefiu- 
"  rant  la  fubfiftance  de  l'indigent,  l'etat  lui 
"  ote  les  forces,  avec  les  alimens.  D'un  homme 
"  pauvre,  il  fait  un  mendiant,  d'un  travailleur, 
"  un  oifif ;  d'un  malheureux,  un  fcelerat  ;  c'eft 
u  a  dire  qu'il  conduit  un  famelique  a  l'echa- 
"  faud  par  la  mifere." 

Befide 
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Beiide  their  immediate  efFe&s  on  the  indivi- 
dual, fuch  taxes  are  deftruCtive  to  the  induftry 
and  employment  of  a  people  in  two  other  ways, 
by  checking  population,  and  raifmg  the  price  of 
manufactured  produce  deftined  for  exportation. 

The  more  populous  any  country  is,  the  more 
confiderable  will  be  the  demand  for  the  different 
articles,  abfolutely,  or  artificially,  neceflary  to 
life  ;  the  raifing  and  manufacturing  fuch  are  the 
principal  fources  of  employment ;  but  how  can 
be  devifed  a  more  effectual  bar  to  population, 
than  fcanty  or  difficultly  acquired  fubfiftence, 
which  prevents  matrimonial  connection,  or,  if 
fuch  connection  takes  place,  renders  its  pro- 
geny feeble,  or  prematurely  deprives  them  of 
exiftence. 

Taxes  on  the  natural  or  artificial  necefiaries 
of  life,  muff,  raife,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
the  wages  of  labour.  Any  increafe  in  the  wages 
of  labour  rauft  neceffarily  raife  the  price  of  thofe 
articles,  in  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  which 
it  is  employed ;  and  this  rife,  if  confiderable, 
will  inevitably  deprive  any  country  of  the  foreign 
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market  for  fuch  commodities,  and  difcourage 
their  confumption  in  the  home.  Nay,  in  time, 
prohibitory  laws  will  not  prevent  foreigners  from 
fupplying  even  the  home  market  with  fuch  ar- 
ticles :  when  the  temptation  becomes  confider- 
able  enough,  they  will  be  introduced  by  fmug- 
gling,  and  their  manufacture  or  cultivation  be 
completely  annihilated.  Thefe  obfervations  hold 
particularly  as  to  manufactures,  and  where,  as  in 
the  modern  dates  of  Europe,  the  employment  of 
fo  many  hands  depends  upon  their  flourifhing 
condition,  the  datefman  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious of  adopting  any  meafure  which  may  tend 
to  deprefs  or  deflroy  them.  The  deftructive  ten- 
dency of  taxes  on  the  necefiaries  of  life  has 
been  long  experienced  in  Holland  ;  and  the  in- 
juries they  occafion  are  daily  increafmg.  Almoft 
every  neceffary  of  life  is  there  highly  taxed  ;  even 
flour,  when  ground  at  the  mill,  or  baked  at  the 
oven,  pays  a  duty.  Similar  impolitions  take 
place  in  Genoa,  Modena,  and  many  other  Italian 
dates.  De  Wit  obfervcs,  that  in  his  time  fuch 
multiplied  taxes  had  raifed  the  price  of  Dutch 
cloth  forty  per  cent.  ;  and  they  have  at  length 
aimofl  entirely   dedroyed  their  once  flouriming 
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manufactures  in  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  and 
other  materials.  The  general  decay  of  their 
trade  is  probably  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  if  England  be 
not  cautious,  fhe  may  in  time  experience  the 
fame  misfortune. 

2.  The  next  divifion  we  mail  confider  is  that 
of  taxes  raifed  from,  and  proportioned  to,  the 
produce  of  induftry.  Were  a  man  of  found, 
common  fenfe,  and  general  obfervation,  requefled 
to  devife  the  mod  effectual  and  practicable  ex- 
pedient, next  to  that  of  abfolute  prohibition,  for 
impeding  the  exertions  of  induftry,  he  would, 
it  is  mod  likely,  propofe  a  tax  of  the  nature 
we  have  mentioned.  If  the  legiilature  were  de- 
firous  of  difcouraging  the  profecution  of  any 
particular  manufacture,  how  could  their  inten- 
tions be  more  effectually  anfwered,  than  by  load- 
ing its  produce  with  a  certain  import,  and  pro- 
portioning its  amount  to  that  of  the  article  ma- 
nufactured ?  Such  a  tax  would  be  neceffarily  in- 
jurious, in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  branch 
of  induftry  affected  by  it  particularly,  and  to  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  in  its  profecution. 

Of 
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Of  the  various  occupations  in  which  mankind 
are  employed,  none,  as  we  mall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  mew,  are  of  fuch  importance,  none 
afford  employment  to  fo  many  labourers,  as 
agriculture.  A  tax,  therefore,  on  its  profecution, 
of  the  nature  we  have  defcribed,  mud  neceffa- 
rily  be  an  impofition,  injurious  in  its  effects,  ge- 
neral in  its  operation,  and  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  affeffment,  in  diminifhing  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  checking  the  employment  of 
the  people ;  precifely,  however,  of  this  nature 
is  the  tax  termed 

Tithe,  which  muff  always  operate  as  a  clog 
to  induffry,  and  an  impediment  to  agricultural 
improvement  ;  and  this  will  be  particularly  the 
cafe,  where  it  is  rigoroufly  exacled  in  kind,  un- 
lefs  purchafed  at  the  full  market  price.  The 
effabliffiment  of  what  has  been  termed  a  modus9 
or  a  certain  ftated  acreable  compenfation,  for  the 
tithe  of  the  different  titheable  articles  of  rude 
produce,  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  ob- 
viate the  injurious  effects  of  the  tithe  fyftem, 
as  at  prefent  generally  eftablifhed.  The  confi- 
deration,  that  the  church,  which  runs  no  rifk,  and 
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lays  out  no  capital,  is  to  derive  an  advantage 
from  the  moft  expenfive  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, proportionate  to  the  induftry,  fkill,  atten- 
tion and  expence  cf  the  farmer,  mufl  un- 
doubtedly check  and  confiderably  difcourage  his 
exertions.  Were  the  amount  of  the  tax  certain, 
and  not  thus  proportioned,  the  evil  would  be  con- 
fiderably meliorated. 

The  cultivation  of  madder,  while  the  tithe  of 
it  was  exacted  in  kind  in  England,  was  confined 
to  Holland,  where  no  fuch  tax  is  known  ;  and 
the  Englifh  dyers  were  obliged  to  refort  thither 
for  the  neceffary  fupplies  of  this  ufeful  plant. 
A  flatute  was  at  length  palled,  enacting,  that  five 
millings  an  acre  mould  be  received,  as  a  modus 
for  all  tithe  of  madder,  and  fince  that  period 
its  cultivation  has  been  introduced,  and  is  ra- 
pidly increafing.  The  modus  in  lieu  of  the  tithe 
of  the  rudiments  of  manufactures  mould  be  light : 
in  England  that  for  flax  and  hemp  is  never  to 
exceed  five  millings  per  acre.  As  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  reclaiming  barren  grounds,  it  would 
feem  but  reafouable  to  exempt  them  from  tithe 
for  a  certain  period  after  their  fir  ft  cultivation  : 
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the  produce  of  fuch  lands  is  for  fome  time,  in 
general,  little  more  than  fufficient  to  replace  the 
capital  laid  out  in  their  improvement.  One 
would  imagine  the  interefts  of  the  church  mould 
lead  them  to  concede  to  this  indulgence,  from 
which  a  confidcrable  incrcafe  to  their  revenue 
mud  ultimately  arife  :  in  England,  cultivated 
lands  of  this  defcription  are  tithe-free  for  feven 
years.' 

Tithe,  when  rigoroufly  exacted  in  kind,  is 
confiderably  destructive  in  its  effects,  and  parti- 
cularly impedes  the  employment  of  the  people, 
in  thofe  countries  where  agriculture  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  where  little  capital  is  poffeffed  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  earth  :  this,  however,  we  (hall 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  mewing  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  particular  circumftances  of 
Ireland  ;  till  which  time  we  fhall  defer  any  fur- 
ther obfervations  refpe&ing  it :  fuffice  it  here  to 
remark,  that,  in  fuch  countries,  particular  atten- 
tion mould  be  paid  to  foften  its  rigours,  and 
remedy  its  inconveniencies  as  much  as  pofTible. 
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The  tax  levied  in  France  before  the  late  re- 
volution, under  the  name  of  the  perfonal  faille, 
is   another  inflance  of  a  deftru&ive  impofl,  pro- 
portioned   to    the    fuppofed    profits,    and    conle- 
quently  to  the  induftry  of  the  people.     The  in- 
jurious tendency  of  this  tax,  as  an  arbitrary  and 
unequal    one,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to 
notice.     Its  having  been  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer,  rendered  it  doubly  deflrudtive 
and  oppreilive.     The  profits  of  the  farmer  were 
generally  eftimated  by  the  ftate  of  cultivation  of 
the  farm,  and  the  quantity  of  flock  he  pofTeffed. 
upon  it.     To  render  the  tax,  therefore,  light,  he 
employed  as  little  flock  as  poffible,   and  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  lands  was  proportionably  wretch- 
ed and  miferable  :  to  increafe  his  flock,  to  im- 
prove his  cultivation,  were  certain  means  of  aug- 
menting his    proportion  of   the   afleflrnent.      If 
any  capital  accumulated  in  his  hands,  this  was  a 
certain  prohibition   againfl  his   laying  it  out   on 
the  farm  ;   and  it  was  equally  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting thofe    already    pofleffed  of  capital  from 
employing    it    in    agricultural   improvement :    a 
more  abfurd  and  ruinous  engine  of  extortion  and 
oppreflion,  than  an  afleflinent  of  this  nature,  can 
G  fcarcelv 
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fcarcely  be  devifed.  Almoft  equally  injurious  are 
taxes  on  the  wages  of  labour  ;  the  effects  of  which, 
as  Smith  juftly  obferves,  muft  be  "  the  declen- 
"  fion  of  induftry,  the  decreafe  of  employment 
"  for  the  poor,  and  the  diminution  of  the  an- 
"  nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
"  country."  Such  taxes,  however,  have  been, 
and  are  exacted.  In  France,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  induftry  of  day-labourers  was  rendered 
one  of  the  fources  of  revenue  ;  their  labour  was 
eftimated  at  two  hundred  working  days  in  the 
year,  from  the  fcanty  wages  of  which,  a  certain 
portion  was  fubtracled,  the  amount  of  which  va- 
ried from  feafon  to  feafon,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment or  caprice  of  the  collector.  In  Bohemia 
artificers  are  divided  into  four  clafles ;  the  firft: 
pay  each  to  the  amount  of  about  nine  pounds 
feven  millings  and  fixpence  a-year  ;  the  fecond, 
about  fix  pounds  eleven  millings  and  three-pence  \ 
the  third  four  pounds  thirteen  millings  and  nine- 
pence  ;  and  the  fourth,  half  the  latter  fum.  Ca- 
pitation taxes,  when  levied  on  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  are  to  be  eonfidered  in  the  fame  light 
as  taxes  on  the  wages  of  labour.  Such  clafles  in 
general  poflefs  no  other  fource  of  payment. 
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3.  A  third  divifion  of  injurious  taxes  remains 
to  be  confidered,  including  thofe  particularly  af- 
fecting the  operations  of  induftry.  Of  thefe  we 
mall  notice  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable.  Eve- 
ry fpecies  of  taxation,  which  interrupts  or  har- 
raffes  the  freedom  of  the  internal  trade  of  any 
country,  is  certainly  a  confiderable  impediment 
to  the  operations  of  induftry  :  the  interior  com- 
merce of  any  great  nation,  being  that  of  the 
moft  confiderable  importance  to  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  home  market  being  neceffarily  the  moft 
extenfive  and  regular,  for  the  different  produc- 
tions of  their  labour,  both  fhould  be  as  free  as 
poffible  from  duties,  examination,  or  reftriction. 
It  is  to  the  freedom  of  internal  commerce  which 
prevails  in  Great  Britain,  that  Doctor  Smith  at- 
tributes in  a  great  degree  its  riches  and  profpe- 
rity.  Other  countries,  however,  have  not  been 
fo  fortunate. 

Nothing  fo  effectually  impedes  the  interior 
commerce  of  a  country  as  its  being  laden  with 
duties  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  n^t  uniform.  In 
France,  previous  to  the  late  change  of  govern- 
ment, a  different  fyitem  of  taxation  prevailed  in 
G  2  different 


different  diflri&s ;    few   goods   could  enter   one 
province,  or  pafs   through   it   to   another,    -with- 
out paying  certain  imports,  which  varied  in  each, 
and    for    the   collection    of   which    their    feveral 
frontiers    were  crowded  and    guarded  by   petty 
revenue  officers.     Even  the  neceffary  articles   of 
life,  as  corn,  wine,  butchers  meat*  &c.  paid  dif- 
ferent  duties   on  palling  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
vinces, or  entering  their  great  cities :   thefe  were 
called  peages,   or   tranfit    duties.     The   dutchies 
of  Milan  and  Parma   are  in  like  manner  divided 
into  fmall  diftricts,  in   all  of  which  the  different 
productions   of  the   country  are  taxed,   and  in 
each  upon  a  different  fyftem. 

Nothing  can  more  effectually  obflrucl  the  oper- 
ations of  induflry,  than  taxes  upon  the  fale  of 
different  merchandizes :  of  this  we  have  a  no- 
table example  in  the  tax  called  Alcavala  in 
Spain.  This  is  a  tax  upon  the  fale  of  every 
fpecies  of  commodities.  It  was  originally  ten 
per  cent,  was  raifed  by  Philip  III.  and  IV.  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  and  at  prefent  is  fix  per  cent. 
ad  valorem^  repeated  every  time  the  article  is 
fold.     Its  collection  neceffarily  requires  a  crowd 
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of  revenue  officers,  who  attend  the  goods  from 
province  to  province,  town  to  town,  nay,  mop 
to  mop.  Its  effects,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed, 
have  been  ruinous  in  the  extreme  :  the  decien- 
iion  of  the  Spanifh  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
induftry,  is  well  known ;  and  Uflaritz,  their  mod 
fenfible  writer  on  thefe  fubjecls,  deems  this  tax 
the  chief  caufe  of  their  ruin. 

Taxes  on  the  different  materials  employed  in 
the  operations  of  induftry  are  neceffarily  impedi- 
ments of  considerable  efficacy.  The  tax  of  three 
millings  and  three-pence  per  ton,  levied  in  Eng- 
land on  coal  carried  coaftwife,  deferves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  injurious  taxes  of  this  nature. 
Fuel  is  an  article  of  abfolute  neceffity  in  almoft 
all  manufactures ;  we  accordingly  find  them  in 
England  flouriming,  in  general,  in  coal  coun- 
ties, and  languishing  where  this  neceifary  article 
is  deficient  and  dear.  To  levy  a  tax  on  its  car- 
riage to  fuch  diftricts  is,  therefore,  an  abfurd 
afieffment,  which  increafes  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages they  labour  under,  and  which  repreffes  the 
induftry,  and  obftructs  the  employment  of  their 
inhabitants. 

All 
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All  taxes  levied  on  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufactures will  unavoidably  check  and  obftruct 
them  :  few  examples,  indeed,  of  this  nature  are 
obfervable.  In  fome  inftances,  even  in  England, 
where  the  nature  of  commerce  is  fuppofed  to  be 
bed  underftood,  taxes  are  impofed  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  frimum  of  fome  manufactures, 
with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  production  at 
home,  and  ferving  the  landed  intereft :  their 
good  effects,  however,  in  this  way,  would  ap- 
pear doubtful ;  their  injurious  tendency  in  the 
other,   certain. 

But  if  levying  taxes  on  the  importation  of 
the  primum  of  manufactures  be,  in  general,  at 
bed  a  doubtful,  and  probably  an  injurious  piece 
of  policy  ;  how  much  more  deftructive  rauft  be 
the  loading  with  duties  the  produce  or  the  ma- 
nufactures of  a  country  when  exported  ? 

In  former  ages,  when  the  principles  of  com- 
merce were  little  underftood,  heavy  duties  on 
exportation,  or  its  abfolute  prohibition,  were 
deemed  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  fecuring 
plenty  at  home  :  thus,  in  Scotland,  not  only  the 
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different  articles  of  rude  produce,  but  various 
articles  of  manufactures,  as  linen,  candles,  hides, 
fhoes,  &c.  were  prohibited  from  being  exported. 
At  prefent,  however,  the  general  policy  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  is  diametrically  oppofite  ;  and  the 
cuftomary  practice  is,  to  load  with  duties  the 
importation  of  different  manufactured  articles 
from  foreign  ftates,  and  to  permit  the  exportation 
of  fuch  from  home  duty  free.  Some  writers 
have  queftioned  the  juflice  and  policy  of  load- 
ing with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibiting, 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  :  their 
opinions  on  this  point  we  mall  hereafter  have 
an  opportunity  of  confidering ;  but  whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  refpecting  the  im- 
propriety of  taxing  importation,  it  will  be  jni- 
verfally  agreed,  that  taxing  or  prohibiting  the 
exportation,  efpecially  of  manufactures ,  mud 
check  the  commerce,  curb  the  induftry,  and  ob- 
ftruct  the  employment  of  a  people. 

The  next  fource  of  obfiruction  and  impedi- 
ment to  induftry  and  employment  which  we  fhall 
notice,  is  the  conferring  particular  privileges  and 
immunities,  on  certain  defcriptions  of  the  people. 
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1  lie  two  principal  inftances  of  this  nature  which 
occur,  and  the  only  ones  we  (hall  confider,  are 
Corporations,  and  Trading  Companies.  And, 
firft,  of 

Corporations.  Induflry,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, firfl;  reared  its  head  during  the  rude 
and  barbarous  diflipation  and  idlenefs  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  enfranchifed  cities.  The  parti- 
cular privileges  conferred  upon,  or  affumed  by 
them,  of  enacting  laws  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government,  was  the  immediate  fource  of 
this  improvement ;  inafmuch  as  they  were  there- 
by enabled  to  protect  and  defend  the  liberties 
and  property  of  their  inhabitants.  Actuated, 
however,  by  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  and,  as  may 
be  well  fuppofed,  confulting  more  their  own  im- 
mediate interefl,  than  thofe  of  fociety  at  large, 
their  fubfequent.  regulations  have  ufually  tended 
to  impede  the  general  induflry  and  employment 
of  the  people.  As  the  neceflity  for  fuch  infti- 
tutions  no  longer  exifts,  if  any  injuries  refult 
from  their  continuance,  they  certainly  mould  be 
abolifhed,  or  their  injurious  tendency  at  leaft 
corrected.  They  foftered  induflry,  no  doubt, 
after  its  birth  ;  but  if  the  nurfes  of  infancy  be- 
come 
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come  a  nuifance  to  the  adult,  let  them  be  curbed 
or  difcarded.  Corporations  feem  to  impede  the 
induftry  and  employment  or  a  people  principally 
in  two  ways  ;  firft,  by  forming  exclufive  com- 
panies, the  freedom  of  which  is  neceflary  to  the 
exercifing  its  particular  trade ;  and,  fecondly,  by 
exacting  taxes,  tolls  and  impofitions  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a  ufelefs  and  indolent  magiftracy. 

The  freedom  of  the  working  companies  of 
different  corporations  is  generally  obtained  by 
ferving  an  apprenticefhip  of  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  fome  individual  of  the  company. 
Thofe  who  have  not  ferved  fuch  apprenticefhip 
are  by  the  laws  of  the  corporation  prevented 
from  exercifing  any  .trade  within  its  jurifdiction. 
The  effects  of  fuch  prohibition  neceffarily  are, 
not  only  by  diminifhing  the  number  of,  and  con- 
fequently  the  competition  among  the  workmen, 
to  raife  the  price  upon  the  confumer,  but  to 
prevent  any  individuals,  who  may  be  oiherwife 
perfectly  well  qualified,  from  procuring  employ- 
ment and  fubfiftence  for  themfelves,  or  afford- 
ing employment  and  fubfiftence  to  others.  To 
diminifh  as  much  as  poflible  the  number  of  work- 
men, 
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men,  and  confequently  the  competition  among 
them,  corporate  companies  have  not  been  al- 
ways fatisfied  with  enforcing  a  long  apprentice- 
ship, they  fometimes  limit  and  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  which  a  mafter  is  to  take. 
In  Sheffield  a  cutler  can  have  but  one  appren- 
tice at  a  time,  and  in  Norfolk  no  weaver  can 
have  more  than  two.  Nay,  in  Germany,  there 
frequently  is  a  determined  number  of  tradefmen 
allowed  to  every  corporation,  which  cannot  be 
exceeded.  What  are  called  the  Maitrifes  in 
France  are  much  the  fame  as  the  companies  of 
towns  corporate  in  England,  only  ftill  more  inju- 
rious in  their  effects  ;  as  in  England  manufac- 
turers may  carry  on  many  branches  of  workman- 
fhip  out  of  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  with- 
out having  been  made  free  of  particular  compa- 
nies ;  whereas,  in  France,  all  tradefmen  are 
obliged  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  their  proper 
maitrife,  before  they  can  fet  up  any  where.  I 
know  not  whether  this  ill-judged  regulation  has 
been  done  away  by  the  late  revolution,  but  fhould 
fuppofe  it  has,  with  many  other  abfurdities,  been 
abolifned. 

The 


The  obvious  confequence  of  all  reftrictions, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  companies  corporate,  is  the 
obft.ruct.ion  of  the  free  circulation  of  labour.  An 
individual  who,  from  natural  ingenuity  or  appli- 
cation, is  qualified  to  exert  any  particular  branch 
of  induftry,  cannot  fix  himfelf  in  a  city,  from 
fituation,  perhaps,  and  other  circumstances,  the 
moft  advantageous  for  his  bufinefs  ;  becaufe  he 
has  not  ferved  a  tedious,  and  in  many  inftances, 
an  unnecefTary  apprenticefhip,  to  an  interefced  in- 
habitant. All  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation 
of  labour  is  an  impediment  to  the  employment 
of  the  people  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  in  general  de- 
ferted  thofe  cities  where  fuch  regulations  are 
adhered  to ;  and  if  any  of  fuch  corporations  flill 
retain  a  confiderable  mare  of  bufinefs,  it  is  prin- 
cipally, perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  fome  advan- 
tages of  fituation,  conveniency  of  materials,  or 
other  encouraging  circumftances.  In  England, 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns  are  exempt 
from  corporation  rtltrictions  :  as  inftances,  we 
may  cite  Manchefler,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
a  confiderable  portion  of  London,  viz.  Weft- 
minfter,    Southwark,  and  the   fuburbs.     In   the 
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Auftrian  Netherlands,  many  of  their  cities  are  in 
a  flate  of  depopulation  from  adherence  to  fuch 
regulations  ;  while  the  induftrious  have  ailembled 
in  villages  exempt  from  thefe  reftri&ions,  which 
begin  to  equal  the  former  populoufnefs  of  the  de- 
cayed bodies  corporate. 

In  addition  to  corporation  reflriclions,  which 
prevail  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
receives  an  additional  obftruction  in  England, 
from  what  are  called  the  Laws  of  Settlement, 
which,  though  not  connected  with  the  corpora- 
tion fyftems,  may  be  {lightly  noticed.  As  fuch 
laws  are  peculiar  to  England,  a  particular  hif- 
tory  of  their  origin  and  nature  need  not  here 
be  entered  into  ;  let  a  general  fketch  fuffice. 
Every  pariih  in  England,  it  is  well  known,  is 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  poor  :  to  render  its  burden  as  light  as  pof- 
fible,  each  parifli  became  anxious  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  pariihes  from  fettling 
in  it,  who  might  pcffibly  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  throwing  themfelves  on  its  charity.  To 
prevent  fuch  migrations,  and  to  confine  as  much 
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as  poflible  the  different  poor   to  the  parifhes  in 
which  they  were  born,  the  Laws  of  Settlement 
were  devifed  ;    the  general  fpirit  and  tendency  of 
which,  however  they   have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time,  is  to  confine  the  indigent  labourer 
to  the  diflricl:  in  which  he  firft  chanced  to  enter 
on    the    labours   and    difficulties    of  this    world, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  forming  a  fettlement 
elfewhere,   however    advantageous   and  inviting. 
Hence,   principally,   arifes    the   very   great  irre- 
gularity   in    the    price   of  labour,   cbfervable   in 
many  parts  of  England.     The  labourer  is  con- 
fined to  his  native  foil ;    and  though  employment 
mould  be  overftocked  in  one  parim,  and  ill-fup- 
plied  in  another,   the  free    circulation  of  labour 
being  thus  obftrucled,  the  inequality   continues, 
to  the  general   detriment   both  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed. 

The  impolicy  of  fuch  regulations,  and  of  the 
corporation  reftrictions  already  noticed,  and  the 
impediments  they  occafion  to  the  employment  of 
the  people,  are,  I  hope,  fufliciently  obvious : 
their  injuftice  is  equally  palpable.  Ingenuity  or 
corporal  labour  are  the  only  fourccs  from  which 
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the  indigent  can  derive  fubfiftence  and  fupport. 
To  forbid  the  exertion  of  either,  on  any  account, 
or  in  any  fituation,  is  as  unjuflifiable  as  impo- 
litic. Jt  is  depriving  man  of  the  fource  of  fufte- 
nance,  bellowed  him  by  the  Almighty.  It  is 
wrefting  from  him  the  mod  neceffary,  the  mofh 
facred,  and,  one  would  imagine,  the  mod  in- 
alienable of  all  rights,  the  right  to  labour. 

Corporations  are  injurious  to  the  induftry  and 
employment  of  the  people,  by  levying  taxes, 
tolls,  and  impofitions  on  the  feveral  articles  they 
brino-  to  market.     The  freedom  of  internal  com- 
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merce,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  and  as  the 
moil  refpeclable  authorities  have  acknowledged, 
is  the  principal  fource  of  the  wealth,  profperity, 
and  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  em- 
pire :  but  how  confiderably  rauft  it  be  obftru&ed 
by  the  levying  of  impofitions,  which  are  gene- 
rally farmed  out  to  the  avaricious,  indigent,  or 
rapacious  ?  Such  impofitions,  when  levied  on  the 
neceflary  articles  of  life,  are  productive  of  an 
additional  evil ;  by  raifing  their  value,  they  dif- 
trefs  the  manufacturer,  increafe  the  price  of  his 
productions,  diminifh,  of  confequence,  their  con- 
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fumption,  and  of  courfe  obftruct  the  employment 
of  thofe  engaged  in  them.  But  for  what  pur- 
pofes  were  fuch  taxes  levied  ?  not  in  general  for 
any  public  improvement,  advantage,  or  conve- 
nience ;  for  each  of  thefe  a  feparate  tax  is  le- 
vied. Their  amount  is  ufually  fquandered  in 
diflipation  and  luxury,  the  example  of  which  is 
pernicious  ;  or  in  fupporting  a  number  of  drones, 
under  the  denomination  of  Aldermen  and  Ma- 
gistrates, indolent  from  affluence,  and  bloated 
from  excefs.  The  government  of  any  city  needs 
no  fuch  expedients ;  let  its  inhabitants  elect  a 
number  of  officers  proportioned  to  its  popula- 
tion and  extent  j  let  them  affign  them  adequate, 
but  not  exorbitant  falaries  ;  and  let  the  amount 
of  fuch  falaries  be  levied,  not  from  non-refidents 
who  fupply  them  with  necefiaries ;  not  by  a  mode 
which  oppreifes  the  feeble,  obftructs  the  com- 
merce of  the  merchant,  and  impedes  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  j  but  from  thole  to  whom 
the  protection  is  afforded,  and  by  means  unpro- 
ductive of  injury,  injuftice,  and  diflrefs.  Man- 
chefter  gives  an  example  of  the  inutility  of  cor- 
poration government :  its  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  above  fifty  thoufand,  are  governed  by  a  magi- 
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urate  of  no  greater  eminence  than  a  conflabie, 
aflifted  by  inferior  officers  ;  and  many  other  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  England  are  governed  in  a 
fimilar  way. 

Exclufive  Mercantile  Companies,  as  Smith  very 
juilly  obferves,  "  refemble  in  every  refpect  the 
"  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities 
"  and  towns  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ; 
"  and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the 
"  fame  kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can 
"  exercife  an  incorporated  trade,  without  firft 
"  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation  ;  fo, 
"  in  mofr.  cafes,  no  fubject  of  the  flate  can  law- 
"  fully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
"  for  which  a  regulated  company  is  eflablifhed, 
"  without  firft  becoming  a  member  of  that  com- 
"  pany."  As  fueh  companies  are  the  fame  in  their 
nature,  with  companies  corporate,  their  views, 
motives,  and  conduct  are  generally  fimilar  :  their 
profits  arife  from  the  lories  of  the  public  ;  they 
contrive  to  export  a  fmall  quantity  of  native  ma- 
nufactures, in  order  to  fell  them  at  an  extrava- 
gant price  ;  and  they  import  a  fimilar  fupply  of 
foreign   produce,  on   which,   competition   being 
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excluded,  they  obtain  an  exorbitant  profit  at 
home.  Their  charter  effectually  excludes  fuch 
competition,  and  the  public  are  neceffitated  to 
acquiefce  in  the  extortion.  Befide,  how  unjufl  is 
it  to  exclude  nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  ten  thoufand  induftrious  fub- 
jecls  from  different  branches  of  trade,  in  which 
they  might  find  ufeful  occupation  themfelves, 
and  afford  it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  the 
effect  of  the  Eafl  India  charter  in  England  ;  nay, 
its  effects  have,  by  the  collufion  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, been  extended  to  this  unfortunate 
country.  By  the  Turkey  company  charter  thou- 
fands  are  fhut  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  the 
whole  Turkifh  empire  ;  and  the  conduct  of  its 
members  has  been  fuch,  that  befides  preventing 
others  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  Levant 
trade  their  own  commerce  has  funk  and  de- 
clined, while  that  of  France  with  the  fame 
countries  has  rifen  in  proportion  with  the  de- 
clenfion  of  its  rival.  Of  this  Marfeilles  affords 
convincing  proofs. 

Unfortunate,    indeed,    has   been    the    general 

fate  of  all  exclufive  mercantile  monopolies  :  fuch 
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has  been  the  fhort-fightednefs,  avarice,  and  mif- 
management  of  their    members,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  have  at  length  failed  ;  and  thofe 
that  remain  are  more  indebted  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  their  exiftence   to  the  afliftance  and  in- 
terference of  their  refpeclive  governments  than  to 
their  own  prudence  and  refources  :  witnefs  the  Eafl 
India  company  of  England.     The  Abbe  Morellet 
has  given  a  lift  of  fifty-five  exclufive  companies 
for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  fmce  the  year  1 600  ;  every 
one  of  which  have  failed,   notwithftanding  their 
particular    privileges.     The  only  pretext,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  offered  for  their  formation 
and  continuance,  viz.  that  they  are  necenary  for 
conducting   a  trade  with   many  countries,  from 
the    inability  of  individuals  to  effect  it,    falls  to 
the  ground.     On  the  contrary,  they  have  always 
injured  and  ruined   the  commerce  committed  to 
them  :  they  have  checked  the  induftry  and  em- 
ployment of  many  individuals,  who  would  other- 
wife   have   fuccefsfully    engaged  in  it ;    and   we 
may,  therefore,  fafeiy  conclude,  in  the  words  of 
Smith,  "  that  all  exclufive  companies  are   nui- 
**  fances  in  every  refpeeV 
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Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  induflry  and  employment  of  the 
people,  which  the  policy  of  the  European  govern- 
ments has  occafioned  :  many,  no  doubt,  exift, 
which  we  have  not  particularly  noticed ;  but 
they  may  be  eafily  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  claries  above  fpecified,  and  their  injurious 
tendency  explained  on  feme  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples we  have  attempted  to  eftablifh.  Many 
others,  alfo,  of  considerable  efficacy,  are  necef- 
farily  deferred  to  the  third  Section  of  the  prefent 
part  of  our  fubjecl:,  which  we  (hall  now  proceed 
to  confider,  and  inquire  what  is  the  fyftem  of 
induflry  mod  beneficial  to  be  purfued,  and 
molt  productive  of  employment  to  the  people 
at  large. 
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SECTION         III. 

On  the  Syftem  of  Induflry  rnoft  beneficial 
to  be  purfued,  and  mofl  productive  of 
Employment  to  the  People  at  large. 

Two  general  fyflems  of  induflry  and  employment — 
I.  The  fyjlem  of  commerce — lis  two  great  en* 
gines — Reflraints  on  importation  of  two  kinds — 
i/?,  The  firft  fpecies  do  not  increafe  the  general 
induflry  or  employment  of  a  people — The  induflry 
and  employment  mufl  he  proportioned  to  the  capi- 
tal of  a  people — Thefe  regulations  of  the  com- 
mercial fyjlem  diminifh  the  general  capital — 
Proofs  of  this — Such  regulations  may  prematurely 
eflablijlj  manufactures ;  but  this,  in/lead  of  in- 
creafing,  will  diminifh  the  general  capital — Two 
cafes  in  which  fuch  regulations  may  be  ufcful—> 
i.  The  regulations  of  the  commercial  fyjlem  under 
corf: 'deration  jhould  be  altered  with  caution — 2« 
The  fecond  head  of  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
mercial fyjlem^  more  abfurd  even  than  the  frfl 
*—They  diminifi  the  general  capital  of  a  people 
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—Preference  of  markets  no  found  re af on  for  thefe 
regulations — The  whole  doclrine  on  which  they 
are  founded  abfurd — Difference  between  balance 
of  trade  and  balance  of  produce  and  confumption 
— Unneceffary  to  confider  the  other  regulations  of 
the  commercial  fyflem — The  inventors   and  fup- 
porters  of  the  commercial  fyflem — II.  Syfictn   of 
agriculture — Its    outlines — Three    claffes   of  the 
people — i.   Proprietors — 2.  Farmers' are  the  only 
productive  clafs — 3.  Artificers  are  unproduclive, 
and  why — Are  maintained  by   the  others — Tet 
flill  are  ufeful — To  difcourage  merchants  or  mer- 
cantile flates  impolitic  — freedom  of  trade  the  mofi 
advantageous  mode  of  raifing  up  manufatlurers, 
and  why — Effecls   of  a  contrary  plan — Capital 
error  of  this  fyflem — The  mofi  jufl  which  has 
been  publiJJjed — Con /ider able  alterations  in  favour 
of  the   agricultural  fyflem   not  to  be  expecled — 
Still  thefe  difcujfions  are  ufeful — Further  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  agriculture — //  increafes  the 
general    capital    more  than   any    other   bufmefs, 
and  therefore  general  employment — It  employs  more 
numbers,  direclly,  and  indireBly — It  fe cures  em- 
ployment more  effectually — Proofs   of   this,  from 
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an  hijloric.  view  of  the  Netherlands^  and  of 
Lombardy  and  Tufcany — Eulogium  of  Raynal  on 
agriculture — The  encouragement  of  manufaclures 
promotes  agriculture ',  and  Jhould  therefore  claim 
peculiar  attention — Conclusion. 
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SECTION         III. 

TT  need  fcarcely  be  repeated,  that  the  fyftem 
■*■  of  induflry  mod  advantageous  to  be  pur- 
fued  by  any  country  mull  vary  with  its  natu- 
ral products  and  fituation,  its  progrefs  in  civi- 
lization, its  political  defers  and  advantages,  and 
a  thoufand  minutiss  not  neceffary  to  be  here 
enumerated.  In  confidering  this,  however,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  fubjecls,  fome  general 
principles  may  be  eflablifhed,  which  will  afiifl 
our  inquiries  when  directed  to  any  particular 
people,  and  which  will  apply  to  moil  nations, 
however  different  in  foil,  products,  political,  or 
other  circumftances. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  fome  conclufion 
upon  this  comprehenfive  fubject,  the  Effayifl  is 
in  a  great  degree  affifted  by  having  his  views 
neceffarily  confined  to  the  confederation  of  the 
two  grand  fyftems  of  induflry  and  employment 
which  have  been  purfued  by  man,  viz.  The 
Syjlem  of  Commerce  and  The  Syjlem  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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ture.  Thefe  two  fyftems,  which,  as  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  fhew,  fnould  in  general  go  hand- 
in-hand,  have  been  fo  far  feparated  and  fet  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  that  the  former  has 
pretty  generally,  and,  in  modern  European  ftates, 
has  almoft  univerfally  been  affiftcd,  protected, 
and  fupported,  at  the  expence  of  the  latter. 
The  nature  of  thefe  two  different  fyftems  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each,  as 
far  as  refpects  the  employment  of  the  people,  we 
fhall  now  proceed  to  explain ;  and,  in  doing  fo, 
fhall  have  frequent  recourfe  to  that  invaluable 
political  performance,  the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Smith. 
He  has  explained,  in  fo  clear  and  juft  a  manner, 
every  circumftance  relating  to  thefe  two  fyftems 
of  induftry,  that  I  fhall  frequently  take  the  liber- 
ty of  copying  his  words,  diftinguifhing  them  only 
by  inverted  commas  :  his  illuftration  of  the  fub- 
ject  it  would  be  prefumption  to  attempt  im- 
proving on  ;  his  fentiments  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  in  his  own  fimple,  yet  forcible 
ftile. 

I.  The  Syjiem   of  Commerce,    which   includes 
manufactures,  and  which  prevails  univerfally  in 
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Europe,  affects  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  any 

nation,  as  well  as   to  afford   them  employment, 

by  procuring  what  is  called  a  favourable  balance 

of  trade  ;  or  "by  exporting  to  a  greater  value 

*  than  its  import :    the  great  object,  therefore,  of 

'  this  fyftem  of  political   ceconomy  is  to  dimi- 

'  nifli  as  much   as   poffible  the   importation  of 

£  foreign  goods  for  home  confumption,  and  to 

'  increafe  as  much  as  poffible  the  exportation  of 

i  the  produce  of  domeftic   induilry. Its  two 

'  great  engines  for  effecting  thefe  purpofes  are, 
c  reflraints  upon  importation,  and  encouragement 
c  to  exportation." — The  former,  as  more  con- 
nected with  the  prefent  fubject,  we  lhall  chiefly 
confider  here  ;  and  the  difcuffion  of  its  merits 
will  almoif.  equally  well  apply  to  the  other  ge- 
neral expedients  of  the  fyftem  of  commerce. — 
■c  Reftraints  upon  importation  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
"  i.  Reftaints  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  fo- 
"  reign  goods  for  home  confumption  as  could 
"  be  produced  at  home,  from  whatever  country 
"  they  are  imported  ;  and,  2.  Reftraints  upon 
*'  the  importation  of  goods  of  almofl:  all  kinds, 
*'  from  thofe  particular  countries  with  which  the 
H  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvrm- 

"  tageous." 
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"  tageous."  That  the  wealth  of  nations  does 
not  confift  in  an  imaginary  balance  of  trade  in  its 
favour,  but  in  the  real  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  its  inhabitants, 
has  by  Dr.  Smith  been  fo  fully  fhevvn,  that  any 
particular  recapitulation  of  his  arguments  would 
be  here  unnecefTary :  the  reftrictions  of  the  com- 
mercial fyflem,  if  intended  for  this  purpofe,  are, 
therefore,  nugatory.  Let  us  fee  if  they  tend  to 
increafe  the  general  induflry,  or  to  promote  the 
general  employment  of  the  people. 

Restraining  by  high  duties,  or  totally  prevent- 
ing by  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  fuch 
articles  as  are  produced  or  manufactured  by  the 
natives  of  particular  countries,  neceifarily  fecures 
to  them,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market  for  fuch  articles.  That 
fuch  a  monopoly  encourages  the  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  employment,  in  favour  of  which  it  is 
eftablilhed,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  :  it  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  increafes  the  ge- 
neral induftry  of  a  nation,  or  promotes  the  gene- 
ral employment  of  its  natives.  The  general  in- 
duftry and  employment  of  a  people  mult  always 

be 
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be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
they  are  pofleffed  of;  as  the  number  of  journey- 
men kept  by  a  matter  manufacturer  muff,  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  capital  he 
employs  in  his  particular  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  capital  of  a  people  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  capital  of  all  the  individuals  which  compofe 
a  nation.  A  variety  of  reftrictions,  regulations, 
and  monopolies,  may  direct  a  greater  part  of 
this  capital  towards  fome  particular  branches  of 
bufinefs,  than  they  would  naturally  have  attract- 
ed if  things  were  allowed  to  find  their  natu- 
ral level :  but  if  fuch  regulations  and  monopo- 
lies cannot  increafe  the  general  capital  of  a  na- 
tion, they  cannot  increafe  the  general  induflry, 
or  promote  the  general  employment  of  a  people. 
That  the  general  capital  of  a  people  cannot  be  in- 
creafed  by  meafures  of  this  nature,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  muft  be  diminiihed,  is  evident  from 
very  obvious  confiderations. 

Every  individual  employed  in  bufinefs  natu- 
rally endeavours  to  difcover  the  mofl  beneficial 
mode  of  employing,  and  confequently  the  mofl 
effectual  mods  of  increafing,  his  capital.     If  no 

particular 
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particular  branches  of  induflry  were  encouraged 
more  than  others,  thofe  would  naturally  be  pre- 
ferred which  afforded  the  fpeediefl  means  of  in- 
creafing  the  particular  capital  of  individuals,  and 
confequcntly  the  general  capital  of  a  people.  It 
is  felf-intereft  which  would  direct  man  in  this  as 
in  almofl  every  other  inftance  ;  but  the  ftudy  of 
this  intereft  would  in  the  prefent,  as  in  many 
other  inilances,  necetfarily  lead  him  to  the  mod 
effectual  means  of  promoting  the  interefts  of 
fociety  at  large.  The  individual  muft  neceflarily 
be  fuppofed  better  able  to  judge  what  particular 
branch  of  induflry  is  belt  calculated  for  his  ca- 
pital and  fituation,  and  mod  likely  to  augment 
that  capital,  than  any  ilatefman  or  law-giver 
whatever.  It  would  be  deemed  extremely  ini- 
quitous in  any  branch  of  any  legiflature  to  in- 
terfere directly  in  a  man's  private  concerns,  and 
affume  the  power  of  obliging  him  to  employ  his 
capital  in  that  bufmefs  only  which  the  legifia- 
ture  deemed  moft  advantageous  for  him.  By 
the  eftablimment  of  monopolies,  and  the  other 
mercantile  reftriclions,  however,  a  fimilar  power 
has  been  in  fome  meafure  indirectly  carried  into 
execution.     To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
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market  to  the  produce  of  any  art  or  manufac- 
ture, is  to  direct  the  people  to  employ  more 
capital  in  that  way  than  they  otherwife  would 
have  done  ;  and  mud  be  a  regulation,  either 
ufelefs  or  pernicious :  if  the  produce  of  do- 
mestic employment  can  be  brought  to  market  as 
cheap  as  that  of  foreign,  it  is  certainly  an  ufe- 
lefs regulation  :  the  advantages  of  the  goods  be- 
ing expofed  to  fale,  free  of  the  charges  of  freight, 
commiffion,  and  infurance,  and  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  employing  capital  at  a  diftance,  to  which 
foreign  goods  mud  be  liable,  would  appear  fuf- 
ficient  encouragement  to  domeflic  produce.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  foreign  produce  can  be  brought 
to  market  cheaper  than  home,  the  regulation  is 
pernicious,  as  neceffarily  diminishing  the  gene- 
ral capital  of  a  country.  A  mailer  of  a  family 
never  attempts  to  manufacture  at  home  what  it 
will  coil  him  more  to  manufacture  than  to  pur- 
chafe.  The  tailor  will  not  make  the  fhoes  his 
family  may  wear,  but  buys  them  from  the  fhoe- 
maker  ;  the  fhoemaker  will  not  make  his  own 
clothes,  but  employs  the  tailor  :  every  individual, 
in  fhort,  finds  it  tend  more  to  his  advantage,  and 
to  the  increafe  of  his  capital,  to  buy  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  articles  he  has  occafion  for  from  the  cheap- 
eft  market,  than  to  manufacture  them  at  home,  at 
an  ultimately  dearer  rate.  "  What  is  prudence  in 
"  the  conduct  of  a  private  family  can  fcarcely  be 
"  folly  in  a  great  kingdom."  If  foreigners  can 
fupply  us  with  different  articles  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  our  own  manufacturers,  it  is  better  to 
purchafe  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  former  than 
at  an  exorbitant  price  from  the  latter.  The  ge- 
neral induftry  of  a  country  would  not  fuffer,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  by  fuch  a  procedure.  The 
capital  employed  in  thefe  branches  of  induftry 
would  be  left  to  find  out  fome  other  direction, 
more  beneficial  to  fociety  at  large  ;  more  be- 
neficial, becaufe  the  general  capital  of  fociety, 
and,  confequently,  the  general  fund  for  employ- 
ment, muft  be  diminifhed  by  their  being  obliged 
to  purchafe  different  articles  at  a  dearer  rate 
than  they  could  otherwife  obtain  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excefs  of  price  of  the  domeftic, 
over  the  foreign  object  of  purchafe. 

By  regulations  of  this  nature,  indeed,  parti- 
cular manufactures  may  be  eftablifhed  in  a  coun- 
try fooner  than  they  would  if  every  branch    of 
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employment  was  left  to  find  its  natural  level ; 
and,  in  time,  their  products  may  be  afforded  as 
cheap,  or  perhaps  cheaper,  than  foreign  goods 
of  the  fame  kind.  But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  the  general  capital  and  fund  of  employment 
would  be  increafed  by  fuch  a  meafure.  On  the 
contrary,  that  fund,  and  confequently  the  gene- 
ral induftry  and  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country,  mufl  be  diminifhed  by  the  in- 
creafed price  they  are  necefTitated  to  pay  for 
articles  which  could  be  obtained  cheaper  elfe- 
where.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain,  that 
the  advantages  which  may  ultimately  arife  from 
thus  forcing  a  manufacture,  will  counterbalance 
the  certain  lofs  fuch  an  efiablilhment  of  them 
mufl  at  firft  occafion.  Its  immediate  effect  mufl 
be,  to  diminifh  the  revenue  and  capital  of  a  coun- 
try j  and  any  caufe  of  fuch  diminution,  is  not 
likely  to  encreafe  that  capital  fafler  than  it  would 
naturally  have  augmented  of  its  own  accord. 
Though  for  want  of  fuch  regulations  fociety 
mould  never  acquire  the  propofed  manufacture, 
it  would  not  on  that  account  neceffarily  be  the 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In 
every  period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and 
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induftry  might  dill  have  been  employed,  though 
upon  different  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was 
mod  advantageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period 
its  revenue  might  have  been  the  greateft  its  capital 
could  afford,  and  both  might  have  been  aug- 
mented with  the  greateft  poffible  rapidity. 

"  The  natural  advantages  which  one  country 

"  has  over  another,  in  producing  particular  com- 

"  modities,  are   fomelimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  ac- 

"  knowledged   by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to 

"  druggie  with  them.     By  means  of  glaffes,  hot 

"  beds,    and  hot  walls,    very    good   grapes  can 

"  be  raifed   in    Scotland,  and   very  good  wine 

"  too  can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times 

"  the  expence,    for  which  at  lead  equally  good 

"  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would 

"  it   be  a  reafonable  law  to   prohibit  the  impor- 

"  tation   of  foreign   wines,  merely  to   encourage 

"  the  making  of  Claret  and  Burgundy  in  Scot- 

"  land  ?    But  if  there  would  be  a  manifefl  ab- 

"  furdity  in   turning   towards   any   employment 

"  thirty  times   more  of  the  capital   and  induf- 

"  try  of  the  country  than  would  be  neceffary  to 

"  purchafe  from  foreign  countries  an  equal  quan- 

"  tity  of  the  commodities  wanted,   there   muff 

"  be 
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be  an  abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  glar- 
ing, yet  exactly  of  the  fame  kind,  in  turning 
towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth,  or 
even  a  three  hundredth  part  more,  of  either. 
Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country 
has  over  another  be  natural  or  acquired,  is, 
in  this  refpec~t,  of  no  confequence.  As  long  as 
the  one  country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the 
other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  latter  rather  to  buy  of 
the  former,  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired 
advantage  onlv  which  one  artificer  has  over  his 
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neighbour  who  exercifes  another  trade,  and 
yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
buy  of  one  another  than  to  make  what  does 
not  belong  to  their  refpeclive  trades." 


There  are  two  cafes,  according  to  Smith,  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  impofe  taxes 
and  reflrictions  upon  foreign,  in  favour  of  do- 
meftic,  induftry.  Firft,  when  the  encouragement 
of  fome  particular  fort  of  employment  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  a  country  ;  as  that  of 
maritime  employment  is  to  Great  Britain.  The 
act  of  navigation,  therefore,  as  it  gives  a  mono- 
I  poly 
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poly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain  to 
her  own  failors,  is,  in  her,  a  politic  meafure  ;  as 
it  necefiarily  increafes  their  number,  and  confe- 
quently  the  naval  ftrength  of  the  nation.  Se- 
condly, It  may  be  advantageous  to  tax  any 
branch  of  foreign,  in  favour  of  a  fimilar  fpecies 
of  domeftic,  induftry,  when  a  tax  is  impofed  at 
home  upon  the  latter.  This  would  be  only  re- 
ducing each  to  a  ftate  of  equality,  and  would 
not  direct  a  greater  (hare  of  domeftic  flock  and 
induftry  to  that  particular  employment  than  it 
would  naturally  have  attracted.  When  foreign 
nations  alfo  prohibit  the  importation  of  fome 
of  our  goods  into  their  dominions,  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation,  whether  we  fhould  not 
retaliate  by  loading  theirs  with  fimilar  imports. 
Revenge  naturally  dictates  fuch  procedure,  and 
we  find  that  nations  have  generally  obeyed  its 
dictates.  If  fuch  retaliation  will  occafion  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  duties  and  impofitions,  in 
the  foreign  country,  it  will  be  advifeable  to 
adopt  and  perliit  in  it;  if  not,  it  is  furely  im- 
politic to  redrefs  an  injury  done  to  one  fet  of 
manufacturers  in  a  country,  by  injuring  all  the 
other  members  of  the  community,  which  is  ne- 
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ceffarily  the  confequence  of  prohibiting  the  fo- 
reign produce  of  a  fimilar,  and,  perhaps,  of  ma- 
ny other  manufactures,  and  obliging  the  people 
to  purchafe  them  at  a  dearer  rate  from  domeflic 
or  other  workmen. 

When  by  the  long  eflablimment  of  reftrictions 
upon  importation,  and  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  a  confiderable  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  any  particular  manufacture,  it 
would  require  confiderable  caution  and  circum- 
fpection  to  deprive  them  cf  fuch  protection  and 
monopoly,  by  throwing  open  the  home  market  to 
fimilar  foreign  produce.  It  would  be  unjull  to 
deprive  numbers  of  the  fource  of  employment 
which  they  have  made  the  ftudy  of  their  lives, 
in  the  confidence  that  that  market  for  their  la- 
bours was  fully  fecured  to  them.  Cheaper  fo- 
reign articles  might,  in  confequence,  be  poured  in 
fo  faft,  as  to  deprive  thoufands  all  at  once  of 
employment  and  fupport. 

The  diforder,  however,  occafioned  by  adopt- 
ing fuch  a  meafure,  would  probably  be  lefs  con- 
fiderable   than  at  firfl  view  might  be  imagined. 

I  i  When 
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When  any  particular  branch  of  manufacturi  has 
been  eftabliihed  for  a  feries  of  years  in  a  coun- 
try, the  acquired  advantages  of  the  manufacturer 
in  that  branch  become  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
alone  would,  in  mod  inftances,  fecure  to  him  the 
home  market  againfl  any  foreign  competition. 
The  iilk  manufacture  is,  perhaps,  the  principal 
exception  to  this  obfervation  in  England  ;  and 
this  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  difadvantages 
they  labour  under  in "  importing  the  primum  of 
the  manufacture.  Another  circumftance,  which 
would  confiderably  diminifh  the  diforder  and 
diftrefs  apprehended  from  fuch  a  meafure,  is,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  hands  engaged  in  the 
manufactures  fo  left  unprotected,  would,  in  cafe 
of  their  declenfion,  find  employment  in  fome 
other  line.  At  the  clofe  of  a  war  thoufands  of 
failors  and  foldiers  are  difbanded,  and  deprived, 
we  may  fay,  of  their  trade ;  yet,  in  a  fhort  time, 
they  fpread  over  the  country,  and  find  employ- 
ment for  themfelves  in  a  variety  of  other  occu- 
pations. 

The  next  head   of  the  reftraints,   adopted  by 
the  commercial  fyftem,  are  thofe  upon  the  im- 
portation 
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portation  of  almoft  all  kind  of  articles,  from 
thofe  countries  with  whom  the  balance  of  trade 
is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous.  Thefe  are 
even  more  abfurd  than  thofe  we  have  been  ccn- 
fidering,  and  tend  equally  to  diminifh  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants  of  any  nation  by 
whom  they  are  adopted.  That  any  diminution 
of  the  capital  of  a  country  neceflarily  diminilhes 
the  employment  of  its  inhabitants  we  have  al- 
ready (hewn.  That  the  reftrictions,  now  under 
confederation,  prevent  that  capital  from  accumu- 
lating to  fo  confiderable  an  amount,  as  it  natu- 
rally would,  were  the  commerce  of  a  country  al- 
lowed to  take  a  fpontaneous  direction,  may  be 
briefly  demonftrated. 

Although  it  were  certain,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of  trade 
between  any  two  countries,  fuppofing  their  com- 
merce free  from  all  reftrictions,  was  in  favour  of 
one  of  them,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
trade  with  fuch  a  nation  would  be  unfavourable 
to  the  other  ;  or  that  the  general  balance  of  its 
commerce  would  be  thereby  turned  more  againft 
itfelf  than  if  the  ufual  reftrictions  on  importa- 
tion 
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tion  were  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  "  if  the 
"  wines  of  France,  for  example,  arc  better  and 
"  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens 
"  than  thofe  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more 
"  advantageous  for  Great  Britain  to  p^rchafe 
"  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen  which  it 
"  has  occafion  for,  from  France,  than  of  Por- 
"  tugal  and  Germany  ;  though  the  value  of 
"  the  annual  importations  from  France  would  be 
"  thereby  greatly  augmented,"  and  the  amount 
of  the  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour 
increafed,  "  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  im- 
"  portations"  into  Great  Britain  "  would  be 
"  diminiihed,  in  proportion  as  the  French  goods 
"  of  the  fame  quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe 
"  of  the  other  two  countries  ;"  and  of  confe- 
quence  the  general  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the 
general  fund  for  the  employment  of  all  its  inha- 
bitants, would  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
fum  faved  by  purchafing  certain  articles  cheap  in 
one  country  rather  than  dear  in  another. 

It  has  been  adopted,  indeed,  as  a  maxim,  that 
becaufe  fome  countries  give  others  a  preference 
of  their   home   market   for  different  articles,   a 
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fimilar  favour  and  encouragement  mould  be  af- 
forded them  in  return.  The  Portuguefc  were 
better  cuftomers  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  than  the  French  ;  and  therefore  the  dear 
and  bad  wines  of  the  former  country  were  to 
be  preferred  to  the  cheap  and  good  liquors  of 
the  latter.  As  one  nation  gives  us  their  cullom, 
we,  it  is  afierted,  mould  give  them  ours.  "  1  lie 
*c  fneaking  arts  of  underling  tradefmen  are  thus 
"  erecfed  into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct 
"  of  a  great  empire  :  for  it  is  the  moil  imder- 
"  ling  tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  chiefly 
"  to  employ  their  own  cuftomers.  A  great 
"  trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where  they 
"  are  cheapeit  and  beft,  without  regard  to  any 
"  little  intereft  of  this  kind." 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  "  nothing  can  be 
"  more  abfurd  than  this  whole  doclrine  of  the 
"  balance  of  trade,  upon  which  not  only  thefe 
"  restraints,  but  almoft  all  the  other  regulations 
"  of  commerce,  are  founded.  When  two  places 
"  trade  with  each  other,  this  doctrine  fuppofes 
"  that  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them 
"  either  lofes  or  gains  j  but  if  it  leans  in  any 

"  degree 
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"  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them  lofes, 
"  and  the  other  gains,  in  proportion  to  its  de- 
"  clenfion  from  the  jufl  equilibrium.  Both  fup~ 
*'  pofitions  are  falfe :  for  by  advantage  or  gain 
"  is  to  be  underflood,  not  the  increafe,  or  the 
"  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but  that  of  the 
"  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
"  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the 
"  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inhabi- 
"  tants.  If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the 
"  trade  between  the  two  places  confift  altoge- 
"  ther  in  the  exchange  of  their  native  commo- 
"  dities,  they  will,  upon  mod:  occafions,  not  only 
"  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain  equally  :  each 
u  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a  market  for  a  part 
"  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other  ;  each 
"  will  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  em- 
"  ployed  in  raifmg  and  preparing  for  the  market 
"  this  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other, 
"  and  which  had  been  diilributed  among,  and 
"  given  revenue,  maintenance,"  and  employ- 
ment to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  therefore, 
will  derive  their  revenue,  maintenance,  and  em- 
ployment, from  the  other. 

There 
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There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  balance  of  trade  ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording as  it  happens  to  be  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable, necelfarily  occafions  the  profperity  or 
decay  of  every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of 
the  annual  produce  and  confumption.  If  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  annual  produce  exceeds 
that  of  the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of 
the  fociety  muft  annually  increafe  in  proportion 
to  this  excefs.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  ffiort  of 
the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of  the  fo- 
ciety mud  annually  decay  in  proportion  to  this 
deficiency.  The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this 
cafe  exceeds  its  revenue,  and  necelfarily  en- 
croaches upon  its  capital  :  its  capital,  therefore, 
mud  necelfarily  decay,  and  with  it  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  The  balance  of  produce  and  confump- 
tion may  be  conftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation, 
when  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  is 
againfl  it  :  a  nation  may  export  to  a  greater  va- 
lue than  it  imports,  for  half  a  century,  perhaps, 

together  ; 
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together  ;  the  gold  and  filveT  which  comes  into 
it,  during  all  this  time,  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it  ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradu- 
ally decay  ;  different  forts  of  paper  money  be- 
ing fubftituted  in  its  place  ;  and  even  the  debts, 
too,  which  it  contracts  in  the  different  nations 
with  whom  it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increaf- 
ing  ;  and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and 
labour,  "•  its  capital,  and  the  fund  for  the  era- 
"■  ployment  of  its  people,"  may,  during  the 
fame  period,  have  been  increafmg  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  of  its  trade  w7ith  the  reft  of  the 
world,  "  may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by 
"  no  means  an  impoffible  fuppofition." 

It  were  needtefs-  here  particularly  to  infifl  up- 
on the  other  expedients  which  have  been  had  re- 
courfe  to,  for  affifting  and  fupporting  the  com- 
mercial fyftem  ;  fuch  as  the  eflabhfhment  of  co- 
lonies, the  monopolizing  their  trade,  and  the 
giving  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
for  their  produce  ;  the  eftabliftiment  of  boun- 
ties for  the  encouragement  of  infant  manufac- 
tures, 
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tures,  and  the  various  other  fubordinate  de- 
vices of  this  complicated  fyftem  of  employment. 
Thofe  who  wifh  for  more  particular  information 
on  fuch  fubjects,  we  have  cnly  again  to  refer  to 
Doctor  Smith's  ineftimable  treatife  on  The  Wealth 
of  Nations.  He  has  fully  fhewn,  that  all  thefe 
regulations  and  restrictions  ufually  diminim,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  the  general  wealth  and 
capital  of  a  nation ;  their  effects,  however,  in 
diminifhing  the  general  employment  of  a  people, 
will  ever  be  proportionate  to  their  efficacy  in 
diminiihing  that  capital,  which  is  the  principal 
fource  and  fund  for  labour  and  employment. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  determine,  who  were 
the  inventors,  and  who  are  the  principal  advo- 
cates and  fupporters  of  a  fyftem,  which  augments 
the  riches  and  affifts  the  induftry  of  a  few  inha- 
bitants of  a  nation,  at  the  expence  of  the  many, 
and  to  the  depreffion  and  obftruction  of  the  ge- 
neral induftry  and  employment  of  the  majority. 
They  were  and  are  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who  have  been  too  fuccefsfui  in  per- 
fuading  every  country  in  Euro,5i  ,  that  the  wealth 
of  every  nation,  and  the  employment  of  its  na- 
tives, 
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tives,  depended  principally  upon  aggrandizing 
them,  at  the  expence  of  every  other  inhabitant 
of  the  ftate.  To  carry  their  views  into  execu- 
tion, to  elevate  their  branch  of  induftry  above 
the  level  of  every  other,  the  man  of  landed  pro- 
perty, the  cultivator  of  the  foil,  the  working  la- 
bourer in  almoft  every  department  of  bufmefs, 
the  great  majority,  in  fhort,  of  every  European 
nation,  have  fubmitted  to  monopolies,  reftric- 
tions,  and  prohibitions  without  number,  whofe 
ultimate  effect  has  been,  to  raife  the  price  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  necefTaries  of  life  be- 
yond what  they  would  otherwife  have  attained, 
and  consequently  to  diminifh  the  general  clear 
revenue  and  capital  of  every  people,  the  only 
true  fund  for  their  labour,  and  permanent  fourc« 
of  their  employment. 

II.  TIjs  Syjicm  of  Agriculture,  which  we  (halt 
now  briefly  explain,  is  one  which  has  exilted 
rather  in  theory  than  practice  :  it  is  the  offspring 
of  the  fpeculation  of  a  few  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous Frenchmen,  and  has  never,  in  its  full  extent, 
been  carried  into  execution  by  any  nation.  The 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  France,  having, 
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by  the  regulations  of  her  famous  minifter  Col- 
bert, obtained  a  more  than  ordinary  preference 
and  pre-eminence  over  its  agriculture,  the  dif- 
couragement  and  depreflion  this  latter  branch  of 
induftry  experienced  was  fuch  as  to  be  felt  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  by  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  To  difcover  the  caufes  of  the  con- 
fequent  diftrefs,  different  inquiries  were  fet  on 
foot ;  and  one  of  the  principal  was  difcovered  to 
be  the  preference  given  by  the  inftitutions  of 
Colbert  to  the  manufacturing  above  the  agricul- 
tural  interefts.  This  gave  rife  to  the  publications 
of  M.  Quefnai,  the  profound  author  of  the 
agricultural  fyftem  :  he  has  been  followed  by 
many  ingenious  difciples,  who  have  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  a  feci:  by  the  title  of  Oeconomi/is  ; 
and  who  ever  exprefs  the  greateft  admiration  and 
reverence  for  their  matter.  The  general  out- 
lines of  the  fyftem  are  briefly  thefe  : 

"  The  different  orders  of  the  people,  who 
have  ever  been  fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any 
refpect  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three 
claffes.     The  nrft  is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of 
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land.  The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of  the  cultivators, 
of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  whom  they 
honour  with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  pro- 
duclive  clafs.  The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appella- 
tion of  the  barren  or  unproduclive  clafs. 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the 
annual  produce,  by  the  expence  which  they  may 
occafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclofures, 
and  other  ameliorations,  which  they  may  either 
make  or  maintain  upon  it  ;  and,  by  means  of 
which  the  cultivators  are  enabled  with  the  fame 
capital  to  raife  a  greater  produce,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  pay  a  greater  rent.  Such  expences 
are  called  ground  expences,  depevfes  foncicres. 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the 
annual  produce  by  what  are,  in  this  fyftem,  called 
the  original  and  annual  expences,  depenfes  primi- 
tives annuelks  ;  which  they  lay  out  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.  Thofe  two  forts  of  expences 
are  two  capitals,  which  the  farmer  employs  in 
cultivation ;    and  unlefs   they   are    regularly   re- 
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ftored  to  him,  together  with  a  reafonable  profit, 
he  cannot  carry  on  his  employment  upon  a  level 
with  other  employments  ;  but,  from  a  regard  to 
his  own  intereft,  mufl  defert  it  as  foon  as  pomble, 
and  feek  fome  other.  The  rent,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pleted manner  all  the  expences  which  mud  be 
neceflarily  laid  out,  in  order  to  raife  the  grofs 
or  the  whole  produce.  Jt  is  becaufe  the  labour 
of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying  com- 
pletely all  thefe  neceflary  expences,  affords  a 
neat  produce  of  this  kind,  the  rent,  that  this 
clafs  of  people  are,  in  this  fyftem,  peculiarly  dif- 
finguifhed  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the 
productive  clafs. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  whofe  induftry, 
in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men,  increafes 
fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
are  in  this  fyftem  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  people 
altogether  barren  and  unproductive :  their  la- 
bour, it  is  faid,  replaces  only  the  flock  which 
employs  them,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits. 
The  profits  of  manufacturing  flock  are  not,  like 

the 
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the  rent  of  land,  a  neat  produce,  which  remains 
after  completely  repaying  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pence  which  mud  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  The  (lock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a 
profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mailer  manufac- 
turer ;  and  it  yields  a  rent  likewife  to  another 
perfon,  which  that  of  the  matter  manufacturer 
does  not.  Mercantile  flock  is,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  equally  barren  and  unproductive  with  ma- 
nufacturing flock.  Artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  can  augment  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  their  fociety  by  parfimony  only,  or,  as  it  is 
expreffed  in  this  fyftsm,  by  privation.  Farmers 
and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may 
enjoy  completely  the  whole  profits  of  their  flock, 
the  whole  funds  of  their  fubfiflence,  and  yet 
augment  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  fociety. 

The  unproductive  clafs,  that  of  merchants,  ar- 
tificers, and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and 
employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  two 
other  claffes,  that  of  the  proprietors  and  that  of 
cultivators.  They  furnifh  it  both  with  the  ma- 
terials of  its   work,    and   with  the  fund   of  its 
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fubfiftence  ;  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confumes,  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators,  finally,  pay  both 
the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers. 
Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  pro- 
perly the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators ;  they  are  only  fervants  which  work  with- 
out doors,   as  menial  fervants  work  within. 

The  unproductive  clafs  is  not  only  ufeful, 
but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  other  two  claffes  :  by 
means  of  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors can  purchafe  both  the  foreign  goods,  and 
the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  coun- 
try, which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the 
produce  of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own 
labour  than  what  they  would  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  awkward 
and  unikilful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one, 
or  to  make  the  other  for  their  own  life.  It  can 
never  be  the  interefl  of  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any  re- 
fpect  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers,  or  ma- 
K  nuiaclurers. 
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nufadurers.  The  merchants,  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers of ,  thofe  mercantile  dates,  which,  like 
Holland  and  Hamburgh,  confifl  chiefly  of  this 
unproductive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  main- 
tained and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence 
of  the   proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  landed  na- 
tions who  fupport  them  to  difcourage  or  diflrefs 
the  indudry  of  fuch  mercantile  dates,  by  im- 
pofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnifh.  Such  du- 
ties, by  rendering  thofe  commodities  dearer, 
could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purchafed. 
The  moil  effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary, 
for  raifmg  the  value  of  that  furplus  produce,  for 
encouraging  the  increafe,  and  confequently  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  own  land, 
would  be  to  allow  the  raoft  perfect  freedom  to 
the-  trade  of  ail  fuch  mercantile  nations. 
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This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
ihe  moil  effectual  expedient  for  fupplying  them, 
in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at 
home  ;  and  for  filling  up,  in  the  propereft  and 
mofl:  advantageous  manner,  that  very  important 
void  which  they  left  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  pro- 
duce of  their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a 
greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land  ;  and  the  furplus 
part  of  it  would  naturailv  turn  itfelf  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufacturers,  finding 
at  home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and 
the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might  immediately, 
even  with  much  lefs  art  and  fkill,  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  who  had  both 
to  bring  from  a  great  diftance.  Thefe  latter 
would,  therefore,  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the 
market  of  thofe  landed  nations,  and  foon  after 
underfold,  and  jollied  out  of  it  altogether.  The 
K  2  cheapnefs 
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cheapnefs  of  the  manufactures  of  thofe  landed 
nations,  in  confequence  of  the  gradual  improve- 
ments of  art  and  (kill,  would,  in  due  time,  ex- 
tend their  fale  beyond  the  home  market,  and 
carry  them  to  many  foreign  markets,  from 
which  they  would  in  the  fame  manner  gradually 
joiile  out  many  of  the  manufactures  of  fuch  mer- 
cantile nations. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  fyftem, 
therefore,  the  mod  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants  of  its  own,  is,  to  grant  the 
moil  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  all  other  nations. 
It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increafe 
gradually  eflablifhes  a  fund,  which  in  due  time 
neceffarily  raifes  up  all  the  artificers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  it  has  occaiion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
prelfes,  either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions, 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  neceffarily  hurts 
its  own  iutereft  in  two  different  ways.     Firft,  by 
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raifing  the  price  of  all  foreign  goods,  and  of  all 
forts  of  manufactures,  it  necefiarily  finks  the  real 
value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land, 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing, 
with  the  price  of  which,  it  purchafes  thofe  fo- 
reign goods  and  manufactures.  Secondly,  by 
giving  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
to  its  own  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufac- 
turers, it  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing profit  in  proportion  to  that  of  agri- 
cultural profit,  and  confequently  either  draws 
from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which 
had  before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders 
from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what  would  other- 
wife  have  been  fo  employed. 

Though  by  this  opprefTive  policy  a  landed 
nation  jhould  even  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  fome- 
what  fooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom 
of  trade  ;  (a  matter,  however,  which  is  not  a 
little  doubtful)  yet  it  would  raife  them  up,  if 
one  may  fay  fo,  prematurely,  and  before  it 
was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  railing  up  too 
haftily  one  fpecies  of  induftry,  it  would  deprefs 

another 
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another  more  valuable  fpecies  of  induftry  ;  it 
would  deprefs  productive  labour,  by  encourag- 
ing too  hailily  that  labour  which  is  altogether 
barren  and  unproductive." 

Such   are  the  mere   outlines   of  this   very  in- 
genious  fyitem  j  the  capital  error  of  which    ap- 
pears to   lie  in  its  representing   the  clals  of  ar- 
tificers,   manufacturers   and    merchants,    as   alto- 
gether barren  and  unproductive.     For  many  rea- 
fons,     however,    this     reprefentation    is     unjult, 
which    may   be    more    particularly  examined    in 
Doctor    Smith's    performance  ;    but,    with    thefe 
imperfections,    he    hefitates    not    to   pronounce, 
"  that  this   fyftem  is  the  nearer!   approximation 
iC  to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  publifhed  upon 
Ci  the    fubject    of  political   ceconomy  ;    and   that 
"  it  is  upon   that   account  well   worth  the  con- 
sc  fideration  of  every  man,    who  wifhes   to  exa- 
Ci  mine   with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very 
-•  important  fcience." 

The  above  comparative  itatement  of  the  two 
-rand  fyftems  of  induftry  has  been  principally 
abbreviated  from  Doctor  Smith,  to  whofe  work 
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we  muft  again  refer  for  more  particular  infor- 
mation refpecling  them.  Conquerable  infight  in- 
to each  will  alio  be  acquired  by  confuting  a 
late  work,  intitled,  "  New  and  Old  Principles 
"  of  Trade  compared  ;  or,  a  Treatife '  on  the 
"  Principles  of  Commerce  between  Nations  *." 
The  French  writers  on  the  fubjecl  may  alio  be 
had  recourfe  to  with  advantage. 

The  arguments  advanced  would  fecm  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  injuflice  and  impolicy  of  the 
reftriclions  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem  has 
been  extended  and  fupported,  at  the  expence, 
and  to  the  prejudice,  of  the  agricultural.  To 
expect,  indeed,  that  the  governors  of  mankind 
will  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  arguments  to  re- 
move thefe  reftrictions  and  oppreflions,  and  to 
reftore  the  different  fources  of  employment  to 
their  natural  level  and  equality,  would  be  an 
expectation  truly  vain  and  chimerical.  The  pre- 
judices eftablifhed  by  old  and  familiar  modes  of 
reafoning  are  againfl  it.  The  numbers  engaged 
in    mercantile    and   manufacturing  purfuits,   and 
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whofe  profits  principally  depend  on  the  mono- 
polies which  have  been  eftablifhed,  are  too  con- 
fiderable  to  be  injured  with  impunity,  as  they 
certainly  would  be  by  any  confiderable  innova- 
tion. The  revenue  and  very  cxifcence  of  fome 
ftates  has  been  fo  interwoven  with  thefe  elta- 
blifhments,  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  altered 
without  confufion,  diftrefs,  and  bankruptcy.  The 
capital  which  has  been  accumulated  by  mercan- 
tile engagements,  not  finding  any  other  equally 
beneficial  direction,  has,  for  fome  time,  in  feve- 
ral  countries,  been  daily  laid  out  in  agricultural 
improvements  ;  and  thus,  what  mould  have  been 
the  firft  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  nations,  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  laft.  But,  as  the  proverb  fays, 
"  it  is  better  late  than  never."  Suddenly  to 
fhut  the  fources  of  that  capital,  which  is  thus 
finding  its  way  to  the  country,  may  be  ruin- 
ous both  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interefts.  Innumerable  reafons,  in  fhort,  occur, 
why  fuch  an  alteration  of  fyftem  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  the  ftates  of  Europe  as 
at  prefent  conftituted  ;  but  flourifhing  and  ftable 
will  be  the  nations  who  firft  difengage  them- 
felyes  from  fuch  thraldrom.     Secure,  extenfive, 
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and  univerfally  beneficial  will  be  the  employ- 
ment of  their  people.  America  muft  ftrike  the 
contemplation  of  any  writer  engaged  in  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  fubjects.  She  has  fuccefsfully 
thrown  off  the  trammels  of  colonial  reftridions  ; 
let  her  take  heed  to  form  no  new  ones  for  her- 
felf ;  let  her  know  no  fuch  term  as  a  favoured 
nation  j  let  her  ports  be  free  to  all  people,  as  the 
winds  which  waft  their  veffels  to  her  coafts  ;  let 
her  be  deaf  to  the  clamours  of  her  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  mould  they  folicit  protection, 
and  restraints.  Manufactures  will  undoubtedly 
arife  among  her  fons  ;  but  let  them  be  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  natural  progrefs  to  opulence,  not 
the  forced  and  hot-bed  productions  of  mono- 
poly. 

But  although  the  fituation  of  Europe  is  at 
prefent  fuch  that  we  are  not  to  expect  the  re- 
volution in  mercantile  regulations  alluded  toj  djf- 
cuflions  of  this  nature  will  have  their  value,  if 
they  check  the  legiflatures  of  different  countries 
in  granting  any  new  monopolies ;  if  they  per- 
fuade  them  cautioufly  to  relax  thofe  which  al- 
ready fubfift ;  and,  above  all,  if  they  turn  their 
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attention  to  that  branch  of  politics  which  has 
been  too  long,  and  too  considerably,  neglected  and 
undervalued.  Nay,  they  have,  in  fome  degree, 
produced  that  effect ;  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture is  better  known,  and  mere  univerfally 
acknowledged  ;  and  nations  begin  to  think  that 
it  is  as  conducive  to  their  intereft  to  cultivate 
their  long-neglected  acres  at  home,  as  to  roam 
after  wade  and  uncultivated  tracts  abroad. 

The  confiderations  which  have  been  advanced, 
explain,  it  is  hoped,  fufficiently,  the  relative 
importance  of  agriculture  to  a  nation.  To 
evince  that  it  is  the  principal  and  mod  fecure 
fource  of  employment  to  the  people,  fome  fur- 
ther arguments  may  be  adduced. 

As  the  abundance  of  capital  is  the  principal 
fource  of  employment,  and  as  agriculture  tends 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  bufinefs  to  in- 
creai'e  the  general  capital  of  a  country,  it  mud 
in  the  fame  proportion  more  effectually  promote 
the  employment  of  a  people.  To  prove  that  it 
does  pofifefs  this  tendency,  the  following  confi- 
derations 
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derations  may  be  advanced,  in  addition  to  thofe 
already  offered. 

"  No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
"  quantity  of  produffive  labour  than  that  of  the 
"  farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but 
"  his  labouring  cattle,  are  productive  labourers. 
"  In  agriculture,  too,  nature  labours  along  with 
"  man  ;  and  though  her  labour  ccfts  no  expence, 
"  its  produce  has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of 
"  the  moil  expenfive  workmen.  The  mod  im- 
^  portant  operations  of  agriculture  feem  intend- 
"  ed  not  fo  much  to  increafe,  though  they  do 
"  that  too,  as  to  direct  the  fertility  of  nature, 
"  towards  the  production  of  plants  mod  profit- 
"  able  to  man.  A  field  overgrown  with  briars 
"  and  brambles  may  frequently  produce  as  great 
"  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  bed  culti- 
"  vated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Planting  and 
"  tillage  frequently  regulate,  more  than  they 
"  animate,  the  active  fertility  of  nature  ;  and 
"  after  all  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work 
"  always  remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  la- 
"  bourers  and  labouring  cattle,  therefore,  em- 
:'  ployed  in  agriculture,  not  only  occafion,   like 
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"  the  workmen  in  manufactures,  the  reproduc- 
"  tion  of  a  value  equal  to  their  own  confump- 
"  tion,  or  to  the  capital  which  employs  them, 
"  together  with  its  own  profits,  but  of  a  much 
"  greater  value.  Over  and  above  the  capital 
"  of  the  farmer,  and  all  its  profits,  they  regu- 
"  larly  cccafion  the  reproduction  of  the  rent  of 
"  the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be  confidcred 
"  as  the  produce  of  thofe  powers  of  nature, 
"  the  ufe  of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the 
"  farmer.  It  is  greater  or  fmaller  according  to 
"  the  fuppofed  extent  of  thefe  powers,  or  ac- 
"  cording,  in  other  words,  to  the  fuppofed  fer- 
"  tility  of  the  land,  It  is  the  woik  of  nature 
"  which  remains,  after  deducting  and  compen- 
4i  fating  every  thing  which  can  be  regarded  as 
"  the  work  of  man.  It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a 
"  fourth,  and  frequently  more  than  a  third  of 
"  the  whole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of 
"•  productive  labour  employed  in  manufactures 
"  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a  reproduction.  In 
$<  them,  nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all ; 
"  and  the  reproduction  mufl  always  be  in  pro- 
c:  portion'  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that 
c<  occafion  it.     The  capital  employed  in  agricui- 
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t{  ture,  therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a 
"  greater  quantity  of  produ&ive  labour,  than 
"  any  equal  capitak  employed  in  manufactures  ; 
"  but  in  proportion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
"  duclive  labour  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much 
"  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
"  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real 
"  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all 
"  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed, 
"  it  is  by  far  the  mqft  advantageous  to  the  fo- 
"  cietv." 

The  numbers  employed  in  agriculture,  in  fucft 
large  countries  as  France  and  England,  have  by 
fome  writers  been  computed  at  half,  by  others 
at  a  third,  by  none  lefs  than  a  fifth,  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Sir  James  Stewart 
calculates  that  the  proportion  is  in  England  as 
twelve  to  nine.  However  calculations  may  dif- 
fer, thofe  occupied  in  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
at  any  rate,  confiderably  exceed  in  number  thofe 
employed  in  any  other  fpecies  of  manual  labour, 
and,  moil  probably,  thofe  engaged  in  every  other 
fpecies  of  employment  put  together.  This  very 
circumftance,  of  its  affording  immediate  occupa- 
tion 
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tion  to  fo  confiderable  a  multitude,  mould  en- 
title agriculture  to  the  mod  marked  encourage- 
ment, and  is  an  additional  reafon  why  it  is  to  be 
confidered  the  greateft  and  mod  important  fource 
of  labour  and  employment. 

Befide  the  multitudes  to  whom  the  culture  of 
the  earth  affords  immediate  employment,  it  in- 
directly gives  occupation  to  many  more,  in  a 
greater  degree,  than  any  other  branch  of  labour 
whatever  ;  for,  inafmuch  as  it  is  the  molt  friend- 
ly of  all  to  long  life  and  population,  it  neceffa- 
rily  occafions  the  greatefl  demand  for  the  artifi- 
cial neceffaries  of  exiftence,  and  therefore  indi- 
rectly employs  more  artifts  and  manufacturers 
than  any  other. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  the  great  fource  of 
employment  to  a  people,  but  when  carried  to 
perfection,  fecures  that  employment  more  effec- 
tually than  any  other  occupation  whatever.  Ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  are  not  neceffarily  con- 
fined to  any  country,  however  vigorous  and  flou- 
rishing they  may  be  at  any  one  period.  Taxes, 
opprefiion,    civil   diffentions,  foreign  war,  and   a 
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thoufand  other  caufes,  may  check,  difcourage,  or 
totally  annihilate  them,  and  deprive  its  natives  of 
thofe '  fources  of  employment  which  once  en- 
gaged multitudes.  To  this  ample  teftimony  is 
borne  by  thofe  once  great  commercial  dates, 
which  at  prefent  exiit  only  in  name,  and  fur- 
ther proofs  will,  in  time,  be  afforded  by  thofe 
at  prefent  oppreffed  and  declining.  When  capi- 
tal, on  the  contrary,  is  laid  cut  in  highly  culti- 
vating the  earth,  it  not  only  affords  extenfive 
employment  to  the  prefent,  but  fecures  it  to  fu- 
ture generations.  Of  both  thefe  circumftanceSj 
one  country  in  Europe  affords  a  dernonftration. 
I  mean  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  ;  a  brief  review 
of  the  ancient  and  prefent  (late  of  which  will 
prove  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation  juil  now 
made,  and  the  general  utility  of  agriculture  to  a 
ftate.  The  fads  I  fiiall  take  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  country,  and  the  remarks  of  the  molt  judi- 
cious travellers. 

The  Netherlands  in  generalj  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Flanders  in  particular,  though  now  cul- 
tivated and  improved  to  the  utmoic,  afforded  at 
one  period  a  very  different  profpect.     The  vaft 
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foreft  of  Ardennes,  of  which  fome  fmall  but  or^ 
namental  remains  ftill  continue,  overfpread  and 
rendered  ufelefs  almoft  its  whole  extent.  The 
Counts  of  Flanders  were,  on  this  account,  filled 
the  Forefters  of  Flanders.  The  country  was, 
befide,  covered  with  marines  and  ilagnant  wa- 
ters. The  Scheld,  unreftrained  by  the  hand  of 
man,  overflowed  its  level  banks,  deluged  the 
neighbouring  plains,  and  rendered  them  at  once 
both  defolate  and  unhealthy.  Agriculture  has 
effected  the  wonderful  change  now  obfervable : 
introduced  firft  by  the  Monks,  and  adopted  af- 
terwards by  the  peafants,  it  made  rapid  advances 
to  perfection,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  were 
relieved  from  the  feodal  oppreffion,  and  fecured 
from  the  rapacity  of  their  lords.  The  manu- 
factures afterwards  eflablimed  in  the  cities  of 
Flanders  afforded  additional  encouragement  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  country.  They  doubly 
promoted  its  progrefs  to  perfection  :  the  hufband- 
man,  fecure  of  a  ready  market  for  his  produc- 
tions, in  the  rifmg  confumption  of  the  crowded 
towns,  was  invited  to  increafe  his  exertions  ; 
and,  by  augmenting  his  capital,  was  enabled 
more  effectually  to  execute  the  neceflfary  im- 
provements 
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provements  in  his  farm.  The  adventurous  mer- 
chant, not  finding  fufficient  fcope  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  wealth  in  commerce,  or  allured 
by  the  natural  attractions  of  the  country,  exerted 
the  fame  fpirit  in  cultivation  he  did  in  trade, 
and,  by  fecuring  his  riches  in  the  foil,  rendered 
their  benefits  permanent  to  future  generations. 
The  princes  of  Flanders  afforded  peculiar  en- 
couragement to  thefe  exertions,  and  judicioufly 
beftowed  premiums  on  thofe  who  excelled  in  the 
mod:  ufeful  of  all  occupations.  The  effects  of 
fo  fortunate  a  combination  of  circumflances  foon 
became  vifible.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  centurv, 
the  forefts  of  Flanders  were  extirpated  ;  canals 
were  formed,  which  at  once  drained  the  country, 
and  opened  a  communication  between  its  mod 
diftant  diilricts.  The  Scheld,  reftrained  to  its 
proper  bed  by  the  neceffary  precautions,  no 
longer  defolated  the  country  it  fhould  enrich  ; 
the  foil  was  laid  open  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  atmofphere ;  and  Flanders  became  the 
mod  fertile  and  cultivated  portion  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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A  variety  of  well-known  caufes,  not  here  ne- 
ceflary  to  be   enumerated,    have  deprived  thofe 
countries  of  the  commerce  which  they  once  pof- 
feffed  ;    their   agriculture,   however,  feels  no  de- 
cay,  and  flill  affords  employment   to  the  numer- 
ous inhabitants.     The  manufactures  of  Louvain 
have  difappeared ;  the  trade  of  Antwerp  is  ex- 
tinct ;    and  many  of  its  other  cities   have  been 
depopulated  ;   but   the  fields  of  Flanders  retain 
their  fertility  ;   their  population  is  augmented  al- 
mofl  beyond  parallel,  and   they  afford  an  irrefra- 
gable  proof,   that  agriculture   is   the  moil  folid 
bafts   of  national    profperity.     Even  the  ravages 
of  war  are  not  able  to  deprive  agriculture  of  the 
firm  polfeffion  of  the  foil  which  it  once  obtains. 
In  the  fixteenth  century,  a  period  the  mod  un- 
profperous    to   thefe    provinces,    when   all    their 
other   arts   declined   or   difappeared,  the   cultiva- 
tion  of    the    earth    retained   its    native   vigour : 
during  the  almoil   continued  tranquillity  of  the 
prefent,    it   has   progrefiively   advanced    to    flill 
higher  improvement.     Their  hufbandry    (if  not 
injured  by   late  commotions)  is  now  unequalled 
in   any  part    of   Europe ;    their  population   fur- 
pafied  by  none  j   their  inhabitants  feel  no  want 
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of  employment ;  and  their  comfortable  habita- 
tions, wholefome  food,  and  the  decent  compe- 
tence they  enjoy,  exprefs,  in  ftrongefl  terms,- to 
the  delighted  traveller,  that  each  fhares  the  plen- 
ty which  pervades  his  fields. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  Lombardy  and  Tufcany 
would  lead  us  to  fnnilar  conclufions.  Though 
the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  century,  confiderabiy  injured  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  their  cities,  the  fur- 
rounding  country  is  ftill  one  of  the  mod  culti- 
vated and  populous  in  Europe. 

If  any  thing  be  wanting  to  prove,  that  agri- 
culture is  the  great  and  fecure  fource  of  profpe- 
rity  and  employment  to  the  people,  and  that 
which  every  government  mould  principally  en- 
courage, let  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Ray- 
nal  be  heard  :  if  any  arguments  he  adduces  have 
been  anticipated,  his  eloquence  will  at  leaft  re- 
lieve, after  the  dry  difcuffion  of  fuch  political 
topics.  "  Sans  la  culture  des  terres,  tout  com- 
"  merce  eft  precaire ;  parce  qu'il  manque  des 
"  premiers  fonds,  qui  font  les  productions  de 
L  2  "  la 
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la  nature.  Les  nations  qui  ne  font  que  ma- 
ritimes,  ou  commercantes,  ont  bien  les  fruits 
de  commerce  ;  mais  Parbre  en  appartient  aux 
peuples  agricoles.  L'agriculture  efl  done  la 
premiere,  et  la  veritable  richeffe  d'un  ctat. 
Tout  en  effet  depend  &  refulte  de  la  culture 
des  terries.  Elle  fait  la  force  inte'rieure  des 
etats.  Eile  y  attire  les  richeiTes  du  dehors. 
Toute  puiffance  qui  vient  d'ailleurs  que  de 
la  terre,  eft  artificielle  &  prteaire,  foit  dans 
le  phyfique,  foit  dans  le  moral.  L'induftrie 
&  le  commerce  qui  ne  s'exercent  pas  en 
premier  lieu,  fur  Pagricuhure  d'un  pays,  font 
au  pouvoir  des  nations  €trangeres,  qui  peu- 
vent  ou  les  difputer  par  l'emulation,  ou  les 
oter  par  l'envie  ;  foit  en  etablilfant  la  meme 
indullrie  ehez  elles,  foit  en  fupprimant  l'ex- 
portation  de  Ieurs  matieres  en  nature,  ou 
Timportation  de  ces  matieres  en  ceuvre.  Mais 
un  etat  bien  defriche,  bien  cultive,  produit 
les  hommes  par  les  fruits  de  la  terre,  et  les 
richeffes  par  les  hommes.  Ce  ne  font  pas  les 
dents  du  dragon  qu'il  feme  pour  enfanter  les 
foldats,  qui  fe  detruifent,  c'efl  le  kit  de  Junon, 
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"  qui  peuple  le  ciel  d'une  multitude  innombrable 
"  d'e'toiles. 

"  Le  gouvernement  doit  done  fa  protection  aux 
"  campagnes  plutot  qu'aux  villes.  Les  lines 
"  font  des  meres  et  des  nourrices  toujours  fe- 
<c  condes,  les  autres  ne  font  que  des  filles  fouvent 
"  ingrates  et  fteriles.  Les  villes  ne  peuvent 
"  guerre  fubfifter  que  du  fuperflu  de  la  popula- 
"  tion,  et  de  la  reproduction  de  la  campagne. 
"  Les  places  meme,  &  les  ports  de  commerce, 
"  qui  par  leurs  vaiffeaux  femblent  tenir  au  monde 
"  entier,  qui  rcpandent  plus  de  richefles  qu'elles 
"  n'en  poiTedent,  n'attirent  cependant  tous  les 
"  tre'fors  qu'elles  verfent,  qu'avec  les  produc- 
"  tions  des  campagnes  qui  les  environnent. 
"  Cell  done  a  la  racine  qu'il  faut  arrofer  Far- 
"  bre.  Les  villes  ne  feront  florirTantes,  que  par 
"  la  fecondite  des  champs.  L'interet  du  gouverne- 
"  ment  eft  dont  de  favorifer  les  cultivateurs, 
"  avant  toutes  les  clalfes  oifeufes  de  la  fociete. 
"  Les  cultivateurs  me'ritent  la  preference  du  gou- 
"  vernement,  meme  fur  les  manufactures,  &  les 
"  arts,    foit    mechaniques,    foit    liberaux.     Ho- 

"  norcr 


"  norer  et  proteger  les  arts  dc  luxe,  fans  longer 
"  aux  campagnes,  fource  de  I'induftrie  qui  les 
"  a  crees,  &  les  foutient,  c'efl  oublier  l'ordre 
"  des  rapports  de  la  nature,  &  de  la  fociete.  Fa- 
"  vorifer  les  arts,  et  negiiger  l'agriculture,  c'efl 
"  oter  les  pierres  des  fondemens  d'une  pyramide, 
"  pour  elever  le  fommet." 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  that  it  is  our  opinion  manufactures 
ihould  be  difcouraged.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
evident  that  a  number  of  manufacturers  aiford 
many  and  confiderable  encouragements  to  agri- 
culture, and  ufeful  employment  to  many  of  the 
people.  They  raife  a  near  and  ready  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  hufbandman's  labour. 
They  flimulate  him  to  induftry  and  employment, 
by  prefenting  various  articles  of  convenience  or 
ornament  to  his  purchafe ;  and  the  capital  ac- 
quired by  them  is  often  ultimately  laid  out  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  "  Toute  nation 
"  agricole,"  fays  Raynal,  "  doit  avoir  des  arts 
"  pour  employer  fes  matieres,  &  doit  augmen- 
*c  ter  fes   productions,  pour  entretenir  fes   arti- 

"  fans. 


"  fans.     Si   elle  ne  connoiiToit  que  les  travaux 
"  de  la  terre,  fon  induftrie  feroit  bornee  dans 
*'  fes  caufes,    fes  moyens,    &   fes    effets.     Avec 
"  peu  de   defirs  &  de    befoins,   elle  feroit  peu 
"  d'eftbrts,   elle  employeroit  moins   de   bras,    & 
"  travailleroit    moins  de  terns,     Elle  ne  fauroit 
"  accroitre  ni  perfectionner  la  culture.     Si  cette 
"  nation  avoit  a  proportion  plus  d'arts  que  de 
"  matiere,  elle  tomberoit  a  la  merci  des  etran- 
"  gers,  qui  mineroit  fes  manufactures,  en  faifant 
"  baiffer  le  prix  de  fon  luxe,  et  monter  Ie  prix 
"  de   fa    fubfiftance.     Mais    quand    un    peuple 
"  agricole   reunit  l'induftrie   a   la  propriete,   la 
"  culture   des   productions,    a    t'art  de  les  em- 
"  ployer,   il   a    dans    lui-meme    toutes     les  fa* 
"  cultes    de   fon    exigence,    &   de   fa  conferva - 
"  tion,    tous  les  germes   de  fa  grandeur    &  de 
"  fa   profperite.     C'eft    a    ce    peuple    qu'il    eft 
*'  donne,  de  pouvoir  tout  ce  qu'il   veut,  &  de 
"  vouloir  tout  ce  qu'il  peut." 

Manufactures  fhould,  on  thefe  and  many  other 
accounts,  ever  claim  peculiar  attention  from 
the  legtilature,  and  mould  meet  with  every  aflift- 
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ance  confident  with  the  interefts  of  thofe  mem- 
bers of  the  community  not  engaged  in  them, 
and  who  always  form  the  majority  of  a  great 
nation. 

The  pofitions  we  wifh  to  eftablifh  are,  that 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour,  agri- 
culture is  that  which  affords  the  mod  produc- 
tive, fecure,  and  extenfive  employment  to  the 
people.  That  commerce  and  manufactures  mould 
be  confidered  as  fubfervient  to  its  interefts,  and 
that  they  mould  not  be  encouraged  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  to  the  detriment  of  thofe  engaged 
in  its  purfuits.  Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  in 
the  words  of  Doclor  Campbell,  that  in  thefe 
iflands,  as  well  as  in  every  other  country  of 
fimilar  nature  and  extent,  "  agriculture  and 
"  manufactures  are  twins,  and  mud  always  wax 
"  or  wane  with  each  other.  It  ought,  there- 
"  fore  be  the  object  both  of  the  landed  and 
"  trading  interefts,  to  encourage  agriculture, 
"  taken  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  as  the 
"  mother  and  fupport  of  arts,  as  the  great  and 
■"  permanent  principle   of  our   domeftic  policy, 
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"  on  which  our  attention  mud  be  invariably* 
"  fixed,  if  we  mean  to  preferve  that  felicity, 
"  to  which  the  beneficence  of  Providence  has 
"  given  us  an  inconteftible,  and,  if  we  are 
"  not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  an  indefeafible 
*  title." 
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PART        II. 


Objects  to  be  conjidered  in  this  divijion  of  the  EJfay 
— Conclufions  muft  be  JIM  rather  general  than 
■particular ;  and  why — A  political  furvey  ef  the 
kingdom  recommended — Divijion  of  the  fubjecl, 

IN  this  divifion  of  our  Efiay,  our  views  are 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  fituation  and  pro- 
ductions of  one  nation  ;  the  general  character, 
habits,  and  propenfities,  of  its  inhabitants ;  their 
political  fituation,  both  with  refpect  to  internal 
government,  and  external  connection  ;  their  pro- 
grefs  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  and 
the  poflibility  and  means  of  improving,  encou- 
raging and  extending  them.     Thefe,  and  many 
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other  circumftances,  are  immediately  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  fubject ;  and  mud  be  either 
briefly  difcuifed,  or  intimately  confidered,  if  we 
be  defirous  to  difcover  the  bed  means  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  the  inhabitants  in  general  of 
this  our  illand.  In  forming  opinions  upon  thefe 
points,  we  mail  receive  no  inconfiderable  afiift- 
ance  from  thofe  generally  applicable  obfervations 
and  maxims,  advanced  in  the  foregoing  divifion  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  difcuffion  of 
them  will  not  only  afford  the  expected  aid  in 
the  enfuing  portion  of  our  labours,  but  that  the 
general  conclufions  deduced  in  the  antecedent 
pages  will  receive  further  confirmation  from  thofe 
of  a  more  particular  nature,  which  we  mail 
hereafter  endeavour  to  eftablifh. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  our  views  mud  at 
prefent  be  naturally  more  confined,  our  obferva- 
tions more  appropriate,  than  heretofore  ;  yet,  any 
conclufions  we  can  form  with  refpect  to  the  belt 
mode  of  providing  employment  for  the  people  of 
our  illand,  rauft  be  (till  confidered  rather  as  gene- 
ral than  particular.  The  diverfity  of  habits,  cha- 
racter, and  productions,  even  in  the  fame  nation, 
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are  fuch,  that  they  muil,  as  has  before  been  no- 
ticed, occafion  a  diverfity  in  its  different  dif- 
tricts,  as  to  the  bed  mode  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  their  feveral  inhabitants.  The  difco- 
very  of  the  nature  of  fuch  diverfuies,  however, 
and  of  the  belt  mode  of  accommodating  them- 
felves  to,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  refpective 
fituations,  may  in  this,  as  in  feveral  other  in- 
ftances,  be  in  a  great  meafure  trufled  to  the 
individuals  more  immediately  concerned.  Their 
local  knowledge  naturally  renders  them  the  bed 
judges  in  thefe  cafes  ;  feif-intereft  will  neceffarily 
prompt  them  to  purfue  the  beil  modes  of  better- 
ing their  circumftances,  increafmg  their  capital, 
and  consequently  of  promoting  the  employment 
of  the  people  ;  and  in  the  promotion  of  private 
intereft,  inevitably  improves  that  of  fociety  at 
large. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance,  indeed,  with 
the  advantages  and  dnadvantages  of  the  different 
divifions  of  the  ifland,  and  of  the  fources  of  em- 
ployment which  mould  confequently  be  preferred 
in  each,  would  undoubtedly  be  promoted  by  a 
more  accurate  local  examination  of  them,  than  has 
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yet  been  carried  into  execution.  A  political 
furvey  of  this  nature  affords  ample  room  for  a 
very  ufeful  and  intereiling  performance  ;  and 
its  encouragement  would  confer  additional  praife 
on  the  Academy,  which  has  propofed  the  pre- 
fent  fubject  of  difcuflion.  The  Author  of  this 
Effay,  however,  is  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
talk,  nor  is  he  fingular,  moil  probably,  in  fuch 
deficiency.  A  furvey  of  this  nature  would  be 
bell  conducted  by  perfons  properly  qualified,  re- 
fident  in  each  county  ;  and  confequently  either 
already  bed  informed  as  to  their  circumftances 
and  productions,  or  bell  calculated,  from  fitua- 
tion  and  connection,  to  acquire  fuch  information. 
Our  obfervations,  therefore,  will  be  rather  appli- 
cable to  the  kingdom  at  large,  than  to  its  fepa- 
rate  divifions  ;  and  if  fuch  general  conclufions 
as  we  fhall  attempt  to  eftablifh  be  founded  in 
truth,  the  particular  management  of  the  diver- 
fity  of  interefls  alluded  to  may  be  trufled  to  the 
fpeculations  of  individuals,  and  the  progrefs  of 
that  capital  and  knowledge  which  are  daily  in- 
creafing  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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Any  facts,  obfervations,  and  reafonings,  either 
remotely  applicable  to,  or  immediately  connect- 
ed with,  the  investigation  of  the  bed  means  of 
providing  employment  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
appear  eafily  referrable  to  the  following  heads, 
into  which  we  fhall  accordingly  diftribute  the 
fubjecl:. 

We  mail, 

I.  Take  a  brief  review  of  the  fituation,  gene- 
ral productions,  and  climate  of  our  ifland. 

II.  We  fhall  confider  the  general  character, 
habits,  and  propenfities  of  the  people  which  in- 
habit it.     And, 

III.  We  mail  endeavour  to  determine  the 
bed  mode  of  providing  them  with  employment, 
under  the  feparate  heads  of,  i.  Agriculture. 
2.  Manufacture.     And,  3.  Commerce. 
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SECTION         I. 

Of    the    Situation,    general     ProductionvS, 
and  Climate  of  Ireland. 


Situation  of  Ireland — Productions — Fertility  and  di- 
verfity  of  foil  ■  Climate — Natural  advantages  on 
the  whole  confiderablc, 

TH  E  difcumon  of  the  fubject  of  the  prefene 
feclion  fhall  be  brief  and  concife.  What 
our  feveral  advantages  are,  is  in  general  fuffi- 
ciently  underftood  ;  the  difcovery  of  the  bed 
means  of  employing,  and  availing  ourfelves  of 
them,  is  more  the  fubject  and  aim  of  the  prefent 
Eifay,  than  a  particular  detail  and  minute  enu- 
meration of  each. 

The  fituation  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  promotion  of  employment,  and  en- 
couragement of  induftry.  Placed,  as  it  were, 
between  the  New  and  Old  World,  poffefling  an 
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eafy  communication  with  the  ports  of  the  for- 
mer, and  contiguous  to  the  fhores  of  the  richeft 
diftricts  of  the  latter,  it  would  feem  deflined  by- 
nature  to  enjoy  a  confiderable  portion  of  that 
commerce  and  intercourfe  between  both,  which 
has  been  the  fource  of  riches,  employment  and 
induftry  to  fo  many  nations.  The  local  circum- 
ftances  of  an  infular  ftate,  commodious  havens, 
and  numerous  rivers,  navigable,  or  eafily  ren- 
dered fuch,  combine  with  the  advantages  of  its 
relative  fituation,  to  afford  its  inhabitants  every 
encouragement  and  affi fiance  in  commercial  pur- 
fuits,  which  in  thefe  refpedts  can  be  expected 
from  nature. 

The  utility  of  its  natural  productions  and 
fertility  of  its  foil,  are  equally  pregnant  with 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  exertion  of  in- 
duftry,  and  the  employment  of  the  natives  of 
the  iiland.  Of  the  firir,  a  ftronger  proof  can- 
not be  given  than  that  her  natural  productions 
are  almofl  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Great 
Britain  ;  a  country  in  which  both  induflry  and 
employment  flourim  as  confiderably  as  in  any 
ancient  or  modern  nation  of  Europe.  And  as 
M  to 
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to  natural  fertility,  fufticient  teftimony  is  borne 
to  the  advantages  of  our  ifland  in  this  refpect 
by  Mr.  Young.  "  There  are  people,"  fays  he, 
"  who  will  fmile  when  they  hear  that,  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  the  fize  of  the  two  countries,  Ire- 
"  land  is  more  cultivated  than  England  ;  hav- 
"  ing  much  le.fs  wafte  land  of  all  forts. — Natu- 
"  ral  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  king- 
"  doras,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland/' 
With  refpect  to  foil,  Ireland  poffeffes  another 
great  advantage,  in  enjoying  a  confiderable  di- 
verfity  thereof:  by  far  the  greateft  portion  of 
her  furface  is  calculated  for  every  operation  and 
production  of  tillage  ;  vafl  traces,  however,  of 
rocky  and  mountainous  ground  are  bed  adapted 
for  breeding  and  rearing  black  cattle,  which 
are  expeditioufly  fattened  on  the  moid  and  low 
fituated  plains,  which  could  not  be  with  equal 
advantage  fubmitted  to  the  culture  of  the  huf- 
bandman.  On  many  other  extenfive  diftricls, 
the  foil  is  fo  light  and  thin,  the  rock  fo  near  the 
furface,  and  fmaller  (tones  fo  abundant,  that 
any  attempt  at  reducing  them  to  tillage  muft 
prove  fruitlefs.  On  fuch,  however,  efpecially  if 
the  rock  be  limeflone,  numerous  herds  of  fheep 
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are  not  only  reared,  but  fattened.  I  have  feen 
large  fheep,  fat  enough  for  the  table,  on  ground 
where  the  thinly  fcattered  herbage  merely  fprout- 
ed  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  where 
the  traveller  would  be  apt  to  imagine  their  very 
fubfiflence  mult  be  difficult  and  precarious. 

As  another  great  advantage  in  our  foil  may 
be  mentioned  the  very  great  abundance  of  cal- 
careous manures,  as  fea-fand,  marie,  but  more 
particularly  limeftcne,  which,  from  the  vicinity 
of  either  coal,  culm,  or  turf,  may  be  burned  at 
a  comparatively  trifling  expence. 

With  refpect  to  climate,  Ireland,  though  pof- 
feffed  of  the  principal  advantages  naturally  at- 
tendant on  her  fituation  in  the  temperate  Zone, 
is  fubject  to  one  inconvenience,  from  her  vici- 
nity to  the  great  Atlantic.  I  mean  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  moifture  in  the  atmofphere.  The 
velterly  winds,  which  fo  generally  prevail,  waft 
hither  the  humidity  and  vapours,  elevated  from 
fo  great  an  expanfe  of  ocean :  broken  by  our 
mountains,  or  defcending  from  the  more  un- 
known caufes  which  occafion  the  immediate  fall 
M  2  of 
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of  rain,  the  clouds  frequently  deluge  the  coun- 
try, and  prove  injurious,  efpecially  in  harveft 
time,  to  the  different  productions  of  the  earth, 
particularly  to  every  fpecies  of  corn.  This  has 
been  proved  by  regiflries  of  the  weather,  kept 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  illand,  and  compared 
with  others  in  different  countries.  This  circum- 
ftance  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  exa- 
mined with  a  fufficient  degree  of  attention  ;  the 
author  of  this  Effay  is  at  prefent  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  afcertain  the  difference  more  pre- 
rifely  than  has  yet  been  done.  In  eftimating 
the  degree  of  moillure  in  a  climate,  we  are  to 
take  into  account  not  only  the  quantity  of  rain, 
which  falls,  but  the  l'efs  perceptible  humidity 
of  the  atmofphere.  The  hygrometer  would  pro- 
bably (hew,  that  this  is  confiderable  in  Ireland  ; 
the  experiment,  however,  remains  to  be  tried  ^ 
the  fuppofition  hitherto  refls  upon  vague  con- 
jecture, or   inconclufive   facts. 

The  humidity  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  which 
is  certainly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  herbage, 
has  been  adduced  as  an  agument  why  its  inhabi- 
tants fhculd  turn  their  attention  principally    to 
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pafturage,  in  preference  to  tillage;  the  injuries, 
however,  which  it  occafions  to  the  culture  of 
corn,  are  more  inconfiderable  than  is  generally 
imagined :  little  is,  I  believe,  upon  the  whole, 
loft  by  what  is  called  lodging  from  rain ;  and  as 
to  faving,  the  efficacy  of  a  few  dry  days  is  all 
that  is  neceilary,  which  are  rarely  wanting,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  fuch  feafons  as  the  laft,  when 
rain  prevailed  fo  univerfally  all  over  Europe. 
The  late  advances  of  the  Irim,  in  the  culture 
of  corn,  are  fufficient  to  (hew,  that  fears  on 
ihis  head  are  in  a  great  meafure  groundlefs; 
-and  from  another  consideration,,  the  unufual  pro- 
portion of  rain,  which  falls  in  Ireland  in  the 
■earlier  months,  will  be  found  not  only  ufeful, 
but  in  fome  meafure  necefiary,  to  its  agricul- 
ture :  the  circumfhmce  alluded  to  is  the  gene- 
ral natural  drynefs  and  rockinefs  of  the  foil, 
which  has  been  well  noticed  by  Mr.  Young, 
and  which  requires  a  greater  proportion  of  moif- 
ture,  than  the  deeper,  heavier,  and  more  humid 
clays  of  England.  "  The  circumftance,"  fays 
he,  "  which  ftrikes  me,  as  the  greateft  fingula- 
"  rity  of  Ireland,  is  the  rockinefs  of  the  foil. 
"  Stone  is  fo  general,  that  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
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"  lievc  the  whole  ifland  is  one  vaft  rock  of 
"  different  flrata  and  kinds,  rifing  out  of  the 
"  fea — in  general  it  appears  on  the  furface  in 
"  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  flatted  and 
"  molt  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary  and 
"  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great  depth,  almoft  as 
"  much  as  the  more  barren  ones." 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  our  ifland  have  little  or  nothing 
with  which  they  can  reproach  nature ;  that  her 
fituation,  foil,  productions,  and  climate,  are  fuch 
as  afford  the  ampleft  fcope  for  the  exertion 
and  employment  of  the  induftrious  ;  and  that 
if  her  fons  are  deficient  in  either,  the  caufes 
are  to  be  fought  for,  not  in  natural  difadvan- 
tages,  which  do  not  exift,  but  in  fome  politi- 
cal defects,  which  fhould  be  examined,  deve- 
loped, and  corrected. 
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SECTION         II. 

Of    the    general    Character,    Habits,    and 
Propenfkies  of  the  People  of  Ireland. 

Knowledge  of  the  characler  of  a  people  a  neceffary 
preliminary — Human  nature  ultimately  the  fame, 
and  characler  formed  by  political  caufes   only—* 
Suppofition  of  natural  inferiority  more  prevalent 
than    is   generally    imagined — Climate   has  little 
effect  in    the  formation   of  characler — Plenty  of 
food  fuppofed  to  render  the  Iri/Jj  indolent — This 
idea  refuted — Conclufion    to    be  formed   on    this 
fubjecl — Principal  objects  to  be  held  in   view  in 
this   inquiry — Irijh    divided  into  three    clajjes — 
Middle  rank,    who  compofed  of — Their  general 
characler ijlics  impede  national   indujlry  and  em- 
ployment, and  how — Bucks,  who  compofed  of,  and 
how  conducted — Folly    of  the  propenftty  to  edu- 
cate childi'en  to  gentlemanly  profejfions — Charac~ 
tcr    of  the    inferior   clafs  of  Irijh — Their   idle- 
nefs — Thievery — Cunning  and  lying — Flattery — 
Drunkennefs — Riotoufnejs — Propenfly  to  combina- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  breach  of  the  laws — All  tend  to  ob- 
jirucl  indujiry  and  employment — Character  daily 
improving — Political  caufes  of  the  characler  of 
the  middle  rank — Characler  of  their  original 
anccfloh^Power  of  fuch  characler  in  forming 
that  of  poflerity — lieflrainls  on  indujlrious  pur- 
fuits  another  caufe — Characleriflics  of  the  lower 
clafs  may  be  traced  to  political  caufes,  particu- 
larly oppreffion  and  poverty — Hiflorical  view  of 
the  oppreffion  of  the  lower  Iriffi,  by  their  own 
chiefs — Infiances  of  this — The  Engli/Jj  aggravat- 
ed their  miferies — Proofs — Some  little  improve- 
ment in  the  reign  of  James  I.  but  of  f:ort  dura- 
tion— Lower  Iriffi  of  even  the  prefent  day  expofed 
to  oppreffion — Proofs  ef  this — Poverty  of  the  lower 
Jrijh — To  thefe  caufes  is  the  prefent  characler 
of  the  lower  IriJJj  to  be  traced — Effects  of  op- 
preffion on  the  characler,  in  producing  idlenefs, 
flattery,  cunning  and  lying,  and  a  lawlefs  fpi- 
rit — Union  of  oppreffion  and  poverty  produces 
thieving,  ebriety,  and  combinations — Amendment 
of  character  to  be  cffecled  by  removing  the  caufes 
we  have  noticed,  and  by  a  proper  fyftcm  of  edu- 
cation. 
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SECTION         II. 

IN  determining  the  befl:  means  of  promoting 
■*■  the  induftry  and  employment  of  a  people, 
or  of  introducing  any  political  improvement 
whatever  among  them,  the  difcuffion  and  inves- 
tigation of  their  real  general  character  appears 
an  absolutely  neceflary  preliminary.  Such  an 
inquiry  will  not  only  affift  in  difcovering  the 
moll  fuccefsful  means  of  effecting  the  defired 
improvements,  but  as  the  general  character  of 
a  people  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  regulated 
by  moral  and  political  caufes,  it  will  lead  to 
the  true  fource  of  thofe  obstructions  to  any 
endeavours  of  this  nature,  which  mull  naturally 
be  encountered. 

That  the  human  race  is  ultimately  the  fame 
in  all  Situations  ;  that  there  exilts  no  innate  or 
natural  incapability  in  any  divifion  of  our  fpe- 
cies  ;  and  that  the  character  of  man  is  formed 
and  modified  by  moral  and  political  caufes  al- 
moft entirely,  are  pofitions  which  are  very  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  admitted,  and,  If  this  were  the  place 
for  fuch  difcuflions,  might  be  here  eafily  de- 
inonftrated.  Interefl,  ignorance,  and  a  fuperfi- 
cial  philofophy,  indeed,  have  feverally  counte- 
nanced an  oppofite  opinion.  The  remorfelefs 
Spaniard,  on  invading  America,  with  confidence 
pronounced  its  natives  were  a  race  of  beings  dif- 
tincl:  from,  and  inferior  to,  Europeans :  a  phi- 
lofopher  has  been  found,  to  give  the  femblance 
of  rational  fupport  to  the  idea*,  and  a  Bifhop 
has  been  feen  pleading  the  fame  caufe,  in  fo- 
lemn  council,  before  his  fovereign,  and  attempt- 
ing to  prove,  that  the  miferable  favages  on  whom 
his  countrymen  had  laid  the  talons  of  cruelty 
and  rapacity,  were  incapable  of  civilization,  and 
naturally  deftined  for  fervitude.  Similar  are  the 
affertions  of  the  planter  refpedHng  the  negro 
who  groans  beneath  his  lafli ;  nor  has  the  de- 
fence of  fuch  affertions  been  unattempted  by  the 
pen  of  vain  and  felf-fufficient  prefumption,  or 
of  flill  more  culpable  venality. 
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If  we  defcend  to  the  more  familiar  relations 
of  comparative   riches  and   knowledge,    or  dif- 
ference of  fituation  ;    it   will   be  found,  on  clofe 
infpe&ion,    that  this   idea  of  natural  inferiority- 
is    not   completely    abandoned.     Who    has   not 
heard  it  aiTerted  by  the  haughty  favourite  of  for- 
tune, or    the  diftinguifhed   by  hereditary   rank, 
that  the  lower   clafs   were  naturally   ftupid,   vici- 
ous, and  incorrigible  ?    Who  has   not   heard  it 
advanced  as  a  maxim,  that  the  mere  Irifh  were 
a   peculiar    people,    naturally  averfe   to   induftry, 
and  incapable  of  civilization  ?   I  have  more  than 
once  known  the  fupercilious  and  fuperficial  pof- 
feflbr  of  extenfive   eftates,   adduce   in  proof  of 
this  idea,  his  own  conduct  and  experience.    He, 
forfooth,  bellowed  on  fome  the  luxury  of  glafs 
windows,   which    were  fpeedily  demolifhed   and 
never  renewed  ;    he    erected    for   others    of   his 
tenantry  clean  and  comfortable  habitations,  which 
were  foon    converted    into    receptacles   of    dirt. 
But,  to  account   for    the  firfl   circumftance,  he 
need  only  have  recollected,  that  his  tenant  had 
not,  perhaps,  wherewithal  to  repair  thofe  acci- 
dents to  which  glafs,  efpecially  in  fuch  habita- 
tions, is  liable  j  and  that,  in  the  fecond,  a  fud- 
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den  change  of  eircumftances  could  never  have 
altered  or  eradicated  general  and  inveterate  ha- 
bits, engendered  in  a  (late  of  barbarity,  increaf- 
ed  by  opprcfTion,  and  perfifted  in  from  poverty. 
If  the  descendants  of  his  remote  and  barbarous 
anceftor,  whether  a  Saxon  Baron,  or  a  Milefian 
Chief,  had  been  continually  expofed  to  the  oper- 
ation of  fimilar  caufes,  their  improvement  would 
have  been  as  trifling,  and  his  taile  for  cleanlinefs 
and  the  artificial  neceffaries  of  life  as  faint,  as 
that  of  the  vaffal  he  affects  to  accufe  of  natural 
inferiority  f . 

The  difference  of  climate  has  by  many  writers 
been  fuppofed  confiderably  to  influence  the  hu- 
man 

f  The  dirt  of  the  Englifh,  at  prefent  a  very  clean 
nation,  was  at  a  late  period  remarkable.  Erafmus  com- 
plains of  their  extreme  flovenlinefs  and  uncleanlinefs, 
and  attributes  to  it  the  frequent  plagues  with  which 
they  were  infefted  :  he  vifited  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  "  Their  floors,"  fays  he,  "  are  commonly 
*<  ftrewed  with  rufhes,  under  which  lies  unmolelted  a 
"  collection  of  beer^  greafe,  fragments,  lonei,  fpittle, 
**  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is 
"  nauiccus."     Epift.  432. 

So  late  as  Elizabeth's  reign  thofe  faid  ftraw  floors 
were  very  common,  even  in  the  palace. 
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man  mind,  and  confequently  to  alter  the  capa- 
bilities and  propenfities  of  man,  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  I  am  very  ftrongly  inclined 
to  imagine,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  extended 
confiderably  beyond  its  juft  limits ;  and  that  the 
power  of  climate  in  this  refpect  is  indeed  trifling. 
Any  difcuflion  of  the  fubject,  however,  would  be 
at  preient  inapplicable  ;  the  fituation  of  our  ifland, 
in  the  temperate  region  of  the  temperate  Zone, 
where,  even  according  to  the  theory  alluded  to, 
the  mental  faculties  are  mofl  perfect,  precludes 
any  fuppofition  of  the  qualities  of  its  natives  be- 
ing from  climate  inferior  to  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions, or  in  nature  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

But  another  national  caufe  of  barbarity,  in- 
dolence, and  defect  of  civilization,  has  been  dif- 
covered.  The  Irifh,  living  principally  upon  a 
root,  which,  cultivated  with  little  trouble,  affords 
a  confiderable  abundance  of  food,  can  therefore 
never  become  induftrious,  refined,  or  civilized. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  firft  ftarted  by 
Sir  William  Temple.  "  In  Ireland,"  fays  he, 
"  by  the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  food,  and  fcar- 
*  city  of  people,   all  things  neceflary  to  life  are 
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"  fo  cheap,  that  an  induflrious  man  by  two 
"  days  labour  may  gain  enough  to  feed  him 
"  the  reft  of  the  week  ;  which  I  take  to  be  a 
"  very  plain  ground  for  the  lazinefs  attributed 
"  to  the  people."  Obfcrvations  on  the  United 
Provinces,  p.  120.  A  fimilar  fentiment  has  been 
adopted  by  Hume,  and  infilled  on  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  and  others.  Were  the  Irifh  in  a  (late 
of  perfect  barbarity,  and  acquainted  with  no  other 
incentive  to  labour  than  the  mere  appetite  for 
food,  this  fentiment,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the 
firil  part,  might  have  fome  weight  ;  but,  in  the 
period  of  civilization  they  have  for  fome  time 
arrived  at,  the  abundance  of  food,  which  necef- 
farily  refuhs  from  the  culture  of  the  ufeful  plant 
in  queftion,  the  potatoe,  inftead  of  retarding, 
mud  promote  the  increafe  of  capital,  the  confe- 
quent  induflry  and  employment,  and  the  ulti- 
mate civilization  of  the  people.  This  will  be 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  general  confidera- 
tions  advanced  in  the  divifion  of  this  EiTay  al- 
ready referred  to  ;  as  an  additional  proof,  take 
the  opinion  of  Doftor  Smith  :  "  If  in  any 
"  country  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable 
M  food  of  the  people  fhouid  be  drawn  from  a 

"  plant. 
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plant,  of  which  the  mofl  common  land,  with 
the  fame  culture,  produced  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  the  mofl:  fertile  does  of  corn  ;  the 
rent  of  the  landlord  would  neceffarily  be  much 
greater  ;  and  fhould  potatoes  become  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  like  rice  in  fome  rice  coun- 
tries, the  common  and  favourite  vegetable 
food  of  the  people,  the  fame  quantity  of  cul- 
tivated land  would  maintain  a  much  greater 
number  of  people,  and  the  labourers  being 
generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a  greater  furplus 
would  remain,  after  replacing  all  the  flock, 
and  maintaining  all  the  labour  employed  in 
cultivation."  Mr.  Young's  opinion  of  the 
queftion  is  as  follows  :  "  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a 
matter  of  confequence,  for  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  a  country,  to  fubfift  upon  that 
fpecies  of  food  which  is  produced  in  the 
greateft  quantity  by  the  fmalleft  fpace  of  land  ? 
One  need  only  Jiate,  in  order  to  a?ifwer,  the 
queftion.  It  certainly  is  an  object  of  the 
higheft  confequence." 

Leaving,  therefore,   all   preemptions  or  inte- 
refted  aflertions,  all  mean  and  illiberal  prejudices, 
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refpetting  the  natural  incapacity,  or  inherent  and 
incorrigible  vices,  of  nations  or  of  ranks,  to 
the  further  refutation  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
already  fuccefsfully  undertaken  it,  or  to  that  re- 
fulting  from  their  own  intrinfic  and  apparent  ob- 
fcurity  ;  let  the  philanthropic  mind  view  with 
pity,  not  condemnation,  any  deficiencies,  vices 
or  miferies,  which  diftrefs  a  people.  Let  them 
be  traced  to  their  true  fource  and  origin,  poli- 
tical errors  and  miflakes  :  let  thefe  be  particu- 
larly invefligated,  and  if  poffible  corrected  or 
removed.  So  mall  the  capabilities  of  improve- 
ment which  all  ranks  and  defcriptions  of  men 
poflefs  be  gradually  expanded  and  unfolded  ; 
their  induftry,  employment,  and  happinefs,  feel 
proportionate  increafe  ;  and  the  favours  of  for- 
tune, and  advantages  of  fuperior  information, 
prompt  thofe  who  are  poflefTed  of  fuch  bleflings^ 
to  alleviate  the  inconveniencies  of  nations  and 
of  ranks,  by  prudent  and  applicable  affiitance, 
not  to  aggravate  their  diftreffes  by  fupercilious 
reproach  and  unmerited  calumny. 

In  inveftigating  the  character  of  the  Irifh  na- 
tion, our  principal  aim  fhall  be  to  difcover  what 

are 
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are  the  predominant  defects,  which  may  check 
and  obftruct  the  employment  of  its  people.  On 
examination  it  will  be  found,  that  the  principal 
deformities  which  pollute  it  are  precifcly  of 
this  nature.  In  tracing  the  portrait,  though  we 
mail  avoid  caricature  on  the  one  hand,  we  fliall 
equally  difdain  flattery  on  the  other.  The  de- 
lineation of  the  natural  lines  fliall  be  our  prin- 
cipal aim.  National  partiality  might  prompt  us 
to  foften  the  hardier  features,  and  throw  into 
relief  the  more  favourable  ;  but  fuch  conduct 
would  be  that  of  the  patient,  who  conceals  from 
his  phyfician  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  for 
which  his  afliftance  is  required.  Ik  deficiencies 
in  national  character  arife,  as  we  have  afTerted, 
from  political  errors,  the  more  generally  they 
are  known  the  more  probable  becomes  the 
chance  of  their  removal.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
fketch  them,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  with  a  bold 
yet  faithful  hand.  We  fhall  invefligate  when 
poflible  the  caufes  from  which  they  have  ori- 
ginated  ;  and  notice  the  moll  efficacious  and  ap- 
plicable remedies   which    can    be  employed   for 
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The  people  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into 
three  clafies  ;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  com- 
monalty. The  nrft  there  is  no  neceffity  of  no- 
ticing ;  they  diifer  little  from  their  neighbours 
in  England,  and  their  vices  or  virtues  can  but 
flightly  affect  the  employment  of  the  other  infe- 
rior ranks  of  community. 

By  the  middle  rank  of  Irifhmen,  I  do  not  un- 
derftand  a  wealthy  and  refpectable  yeomanry. 
So  valuable  a  divifion  of  citizens  we  are  yet, 
alas !  unacquainted  with.  Neither  do  I,  in  this 
clafs,  include  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, although  they  properly  belong  thereto. — 
They  do  not,  it  is  true,  poffefs  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry,  and  application  to  bufinefs,  which  thofe 
of  the  fame  defcription  do  in  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  but  they  are  not  fo  addicted  to  diffipa- 
tion  and  extravagance  as  the  middle  rank  of 
country  gentlemen.  They  hold,  it  may  be  faid, 
an  intermediate  rank  with  refpect  to  induftry  ; 
pofiefimg  neither  the  fcrupuloufly  attentive  fpirit 
of  bufinefs  and  induftry,  which  diitinguimes  the 
Englifh  merchant,  nor  the  unthinking  fpirit  of 
extravagance    which    ruins    the    Irifh.    gentleman. 

The 
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The  clafs  I  fpeak  of  is  principally  compofed  of 
men  of  fmall  eftates,  who  generally  live  beyond 
their  income ;  and  thofe  landholders  known  by 
the  name  of  middle-men,  who  take  large  diftricls 
of  the  country  from  thofe  pofieiTed  of  exten- 
five  eftates,  and  either  cover  them  with  black 
cattle  and  fheep,  or  re-let  them  at  extravagant 
rents  to  wretched  and  indigent  cottagers.  The 
injuries  this  defcription  of  people  occafion  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom  we  fhall  hereafter 
have  occafion  to  explain  ;  their  character,  fo  far 
as  refpects  the  induftry  and  employment  of  the 
people,  is  here  only  to  be  examined.  Let  me 
premife,  that  I  fhall  delineate  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  inftance,  merely  a  general  one ; 
many  exceptions  to  it  exift,  and  I  am  happy 
to  fee  fuch  are  daily  increafing.  Still,  however, 
it  will  be  found  the  predominant  character,  and 
one  which  muft  confiderably  obftruct  the  gene- 
ral employment  and  induftry  of  any  fociety  where* 
in  it  prevails. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  clafs  of  fo- 
ciety I  fpcak  of,  are  diffipation,  idlcnefs,  and 
vanity.     Every  man  with   a  few    acres  of  land, 
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and  a  moderate  revenue,  is  dignified,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courfe,  with  the  title  of  Efquirc ;  and,  be 
his  family  ever  fo  numerous,  the  incumbrances 
on  his  little  patrimony  ever  fo  confiderable,  he 
mud  fupport  a  pack  of  hounds,  entertain  with 
claret,  or  if  not  able,  with  whifkey  ;  keep  a  chaife 
and  livery  fervants,  and  ape,  in  fhort,  his  fupe- 
riors  in  every  refpect.  Meanwhile  his  debts  are 
increafing,  his  creditors  growing  clamorous,  and 
every  induflrious  occupation,  which  might  relieve 
his  diflreffes,  neglected,  as  utterly  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman. 

The  numerous  inftances  of  this  nature  which 
occur  cannot  but  poflefs  a  very  ferious,  exten- 
five,  and  powerful  influence  in  the  obftruction 
and  depreffion  of  national  induftry  and  employ- 
ment. The  bad  debts  of  men  of  bufinefs  are 
more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  can  well  be  ima- 
gined :  fuch  mult  confiderably  injure  and  obftruct 
the  induflrious.  Thofe  funis  which  mould  be 
faved  for  the  younger  children  of  the  family,  and 
laid  out  in  the  eflablimment  of  fome  induflrious 
occupation,  that  would  enable  them  to  afford 
employment  to  thoufands  of  their  countrymen, 
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are  either  fquandered  in  idle  extravagance,  or, 
if  collected  from  the  fortune  which  the  hopeful 
heir  apparent  may  obtain  in  matrimony,  are  em- 
ployed by  thofe  on  whom  they  are  beftowcd,  in 
purfuing  the  laudable  example  they  have  been 
accufcomed  to  from  infancy.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  example  is  ftill  more  extenfive  :  its 
ruinous  contagion  extends   to   the  mod  inferior 
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ranks.  The  labouring  hind  quits  his  fpade,  to 
purfue  his  landlord's  pack  of  beagles  on  foot, 
and  at  night  intoxicates  himfelf  with  whifkey, 
while  his  mailer  enjoys  a  fimilar  pleafure  with 
liquors  more  refined  and  palatable. 

To  the  fame  fource  are  we  to  trace  thofe  nui- 
fances  to  every  rank  of  fociety,  denominated 
bucks  and  buckeens.  Such,  in  general,  are  either 
the  eldeft  fons  of  the  gentlemen  of  fmall  pro- 
perty we  have  defcribed  ;  or  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  thofe  poffeifed  of  larger,  who  have  re- 
ceived their  fcanty  pittance,  of  which  the  aug- 
mentation by  induftrious  means  is  never  once 
attempted,  and  the  final  dimpation,  one  would 
imagine,  deemed  impoflible.  To  Hand  behind  a 
counter,  fuperintend  a  farm,    or  calculate  in    a 
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fuch  exalted  beings,  and  difgrace  the  memory  of 
their  gentlemen  anceftors.  But  would  not  fuch 
purfuits  be  finally  more  ufeful  to  their  country, 
and  more  grateful  to  their  own  feelings,  than 
a  mode  of  life  which  diffipates  the  funds  that 
mould  be  employed  in  induftry,  corrupts  the 
manners  of  the  people,  ruins  the  health  and  an- 
nihilates the  fortune  of  the  individual,  and,  in 
general,  finally  leads  them  to  fubfift  as  mendi- 
cants on  the  charity  of  fome  more  opulent  re- 
lation. 'Tis  difgufting  to  fee  fuch  beings  gam- 
ing at  a  hazard  table,  buftling  at  a  horfe  race, 
quarrelling  over  their  claret,  or  hallooing  after 
a  fox j  arrayed,  perhaps,  in  an  equipage  they 
have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  pay  for. 
Let  us  turn  from  the  picture — the  only  fatisfac- 
tion  attendant  on  its  examination  is,  that  the 
fpecies  are  daily  diminifhing.  May  they  fpeedily 
be  extinct. 

To  the  fame  general  averfion  to  induftry,  and 
tendency  to  diffipation,  and  to  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  family  vanity,  are  we  to  afcribe  the 
filly,  but  more  excufable,  propenfity  of  gentlemen, 
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to  educate  their  children  in  gentlemanly  profef- 
fions.-  Hence  arife  the  daily  increafing  num- 
bers of  curates  with  fcanty  falaries,  or  none, 
attornies  preying  on  the  public,  enfigns  without 
the  means  of  rifing  higher,  phyficians  without 
patients,  and  lawyers  without  briefs.  More  ad- 
vantageous would  it  be,  as  well  to  the  indivi- 
duals immediately  concerned,  as  to  the  general 
employment  of-  the  people,  if  they  had  been 
bred  to  induflrious  occupations,  wherein  fuccefs, 
with  prudence,  is  almofl  certain  ;  and  wherein 
the  capital  expended  in  their  education  would 
be  laid  out  with  greater  advantage  to  themfelves, 
and  the  inevitable  increafe  of  employment  to  the 
people. 

The  character  of  the  inferior  clafs  of  the  com- 
munity comes  next  to  be  confidered  ;  and,  as 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  queftion  re- 
fpecting  the  bed  means  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  people,  demands  attentive  exami- 
nation. I  mall,  as  in  the  preceding  inftance, 
chiefly  confider  thofe  traits  which  have  obvious 
reference  to  the  fubjeCr.  before  us. 
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Two  leading'  and  naturally  allied  features  in 
the  character  of  the  lower  Irifh,  as  connected 
with  this  fubjec~t,  are  idlcnefs  and  inquifitivenefs, 
efpecially  when  hired  and  employed  to  perform 
the  work  of  others.  The  prevalence  of  thefe 
principles  muff  be  obvious  to  any  perfon  who 
has  in  the  remoteft  degree  been  converfant  in 
country  affairs,  or  who  ever,  as  a  traveller,  has 
call  an  obfervant  glance  on  the  conduct  of  the 
labouring  peafantry.  The  moment  an  overfeer 
quits  them  they  inevitably  drop  their  work, 
take  muff,  and  fall  into  chat  as  to  the  news 
of  the  day  :  no  traveller  can  pafs  them  without 
diverting  their  attention  from  the  bufmefs  in 
hand,  and  giving  rife  to  numerous  furmifes  as 
to  his  perfon,  errand,  and  deft ination.  The  mod 
trivial  occurrence,  efpecially  in  the  fporting  line, 
will  hurry  them,  unlefs  reftrained,  from  their 
occupations.  Even  the  fedentary  manufacturer 
will,  on  fuch  occafions,  quit  his  employment. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a  weaver 
in  the  North  ftart  from  his  loom  on  hearing  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  purfue  them  through  a  long 
and  fatiguing  chafe. 

A  tendency 
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A  tendency  to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very  pre-, 
dominant  among  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  Irifh. 
To  any  perlbn  acquainted  with  them  this  re- 
quires no  proof;  and  it  is  highly  detrimental 
to  thofe  poiTefled  of  capital,  who  wifh  to  enter 
into  the  extenfive  practice  of  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry among  them,  but  efpecially  of  agricul- 
ture. I  have  known  twenty  fheaves  of  corn  reck- 
oned into  each  (lack  at  night,  in  a  very  exten- 
five field,  and  one  out  of  each  was  miffing  next 
morning.  Of  this  tendency  many  funilar  in- 
ftances  might  be  given.     Let  one  fuffice. 

Connected  with  this  vice  is  the  prevalence  of 
a  low  cunning,  and  of  lying,  which  is  very  ob- 
fervable  among  them  ;  and,  as  their  accompa- 
niment, may  be  mentioned  a  fawning  flattery. 
The  blunt  honefly,  the  bold  independence  of 
the  Englifh  yeoman,  are  wanting ;  and  in  their 
place  too  generally  fubftituted  the  petty  difhonefty 
of  the  vaifal,  the  fervility  and  artifice  of  the 
flave. 

Drunkennefs   is  an   evil  of  confiderable   man- 
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nitude,  in    the  catalogue    of  national   vices.     It 

is 
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is  one  to  which  the  lower  Irifh  are  peculiarly 
addicted,  and  that  from  which  the  moft  ferious 
obftructions  arife  to  their  induftry  and  employ- 
ment. That  vile  beverage,  whiikey,  fo  cheaply 
purchafed,  and  fo  generally  diffufed,  affords  them 
an  eafy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  deftruc- 
tive  paffion  ;  and,  where  they  are,  from  habit 
and  example,  ftrongly  enough  addicted  to  the 
crime,  prefents  them  an  additional  temptation, 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained.  I 
know  no  evil  which  more  ftrongly  demands  the 
interference  of  the  legiflature,  or  which  requires 
more  efficacious  meafures  to  be  adopted  for  its 
diminution. 

As  one  confequence  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  ebriety,  the  lower  Irifh  are-  remarkably  riot- 
ous. I  do  not  here  fo  much  allude  to  White- 
boyifm,  and  other  public  difturbances,  which  owe 
their  origin  chiefly  to  other  caufes,  as  to  their 
quarrels  among  themfelves.  Their  fairs  are  fre- 
quently the  fcenes  of  confufion,  riot,  disturb- 
ance and  bloodfhed :  fired  with  the  fumes  of 
whiikey,  one  acquaintance  quarrels  with  ano- 
ther $   the  friends  of  each  efpoufe  his  caufe,  their 
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relations  and  acquaintances  inevitably  fall  in  as 
parties,  till  the  quarrel  fpreading  in  compound 
progreffion  includes,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the 
multitude.  Inftances,  indeed,  of  this  nature 
are  becoming  every  day  confiderably  lefs  fre- 
quent. 

Combinations,  rinngs,  and  outrage,  among 
tradefmen,  are  far  from  unufual.  Their  pretexts 
upon  fuch  occafions  are  often  truly  ridiculous. 
I  have  known  a  tumultuous  mob  of  coopers 
afTemble  in  one  city  to  demolifh  the  (lores  of 
a  merchant,  becaufe  he  found  it  advantageous 
to  export  fome  of  his  hog's  flefh  faved  as  ba- 
con, and  confequently  required  fomewhat  a 
fmaller  number  of  calks  than  when  all  was  ex- 
ported faved  as  pork  j  and  on  five  being  taken 
up  and  confined,  the  bakers  refufed  to  bake, 
and  the  butchers  to  kill  meat,  till  they  were 
liberated. 

Tradefmen  in  Ireland  have  much  lefs  caufe 
of  complaint  than  any  other  daft  of  labourers. 
Their  wages  are  nearly  as  high  as  in  England, 
and  the  natural  and  artificial   neceilaries  of  life 
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much  cheaper.  "  When  it  is  confidered,"  fays 
Mr.  Young,  "  that  common  labour  in  Ire- 
"  land  is  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  what 
"  it  is  in  England,  it  is  extraordinary  that  ar- 
"  tizans  are  paid  nearly,  if  not  full  as  high,  as 
"  in  that  kingdom." 

The  lower  Irim  are  to  a  remarkable  degree 
lawlefsly  inclined.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
ftead  of  being  anxious  to  apprehend  offenders, 
or  to  affifl  the  execution  of  the  law,  they  are 
in  general  ready  to  give  the  former  every  aflift- 
ance  to  efcape  ;  and  to  rend  the  latter,  unlefs 
awed  by  fuperior  force.  Of  thefe  propenfities 
many  proofs  may  be  given,  by  inftances  of 
refcue,  forcible  poffemon,  and  other  fimilar  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  fad  is  too  notorious  to  require 
any  evidence. 

Such  are  the  predominant  qualities  of  the  Irifh 
people  connected  with  our  prefent  fubjeft: ;  and 
they  all  evidently  tend  to  the  difcouragement  of 
induftrious  purfuits,  and  the  obflrutlion  of  em- 
ployment. The  general  character  of  the  nation 
we    are   not   to   appreciate :    innumerable   good 
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qualities  might  be  adduced,  to  counterbalance 
the  defects  we  have  dated  ;  but  they  partake 
more  of  the  energy  of  courage,  the  warmth  of 
patriotifm,  and  generofity  of  hofpitality,  than 
the  cool,  confiderate,  and  prudent  perfeverance 
of  induftry. 

But  however  uninviting,  nay  difcouraging,  to 
the  votary  of  this  latter  quality,  is  the  picture 
we  have  drawn ;  one  cheering  confideration  re- 
mit.; from  the  view ;  and  that  is,  that  the  de- 
fects which  have  been  noticed  are  daily  dimi- 
nishing. The  middling  ranks  are  becoming  more 
attentive  to  their  debts,  and  lefs  indulgent  to 
their  extravagance.  A  fpirit  of  induftry  is  in- 
fufmg  its  regenerating  vigour  among  them  ;  the 
vain  and  ridiculous  averfion  to  :he  purfuits  of 
commerce,  or  other  induftrious  occupations,  is 
wearing  out,  and  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture more  generally  attended  to.  The  lower  clafs 
are  becoming  more  induftrious,  more  wealthy, 
more  independent  :  and  the  confequence  is,  that 
all  the  fubordinate  vices  we  have  mentioned 
are  every  day  lefs  frequent.  In  my  own  me- 
mory, a  confiderable  amelioration  in  this  refpect 
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jhas  taken  place.  Still,  however,  the  vices  al- 
luded to,  though  diminifhing,  do  exift.  We 
have  after  ted  that  all  fuch  muft  be  owing  to 
political  errors.  Let  us  try  and  difcover  to  what 
they  are  to  be  attributed,  and  enforce  the  ne- 
ceiTity,  and  devife  the  means,  of  removing  the 
caufes  productive  of  fuch  ruinous  confequences. 

To  determine  the  political  fources  to  which 
are  to  be  traced  the  general  diffipation,  extra- 
vagance, and  want  of  induftry  we  have  de- 
fcribed,  as  fo  prevalent  among  the  middle  clafs 
of  the  Irifh,  is  a  tafk  not  fo  eafily  accomplim- 
ed,  as  we  mall  find  a  fimilar  attempt  refpect- 
ing  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  ge- 
neral caufes,  however,  may  be  difcovered,  and 
from  t.hefe  more  fubordinate  ones  have  origi- 
nated. 

One  fruitful  fource  of  the  appearances  de- 
fcribed,  is  the  general  character  of  the  ancef- 
tors  of  the  prefent  race.  Soldiers  of  fortune, 
and  unacquainted  with  induftrious  purfuits,  their 
fettlement  and  poffefiions  here,  wrere  obtained, 
not   by  the  gradual  operation  of  induftry,  but 
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the  more  rapid  exertions  of  power.  The  quick 
fucceilion  of  revolutions  and  rebellions,  which 
the  ifland  experienced,  gave  frequent  occafion 
to  the  exertions  of  fuch  authority,  both  in  fa- 
vour of  its  natives  and  thofe  foreigners  who  ef- 
poufed  the  conquering  caufe  ;  and  confutation  is 
the  tenure  to  which  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  nation  may  be  ul- 
timately traced.  Unlike  thofe  original  emigrants 
to  the  northern  dates  of  America,  who,  flying 
from  the  hand  of  perfecution,  carried  with  them 
the  habits  of  induftry,  they  have  tranfmitted  to 
their  pofterity,  thofe  who  were  inftantaneoufly 
inverted  with  Doffemons  in  this  iiland,  without 
looking  to  futurity,  fought  only  to  extract  the 
mod  immediate  emolument,  and  greateft  degree 
of  power  from  their  fudden  acquifitions,  and  to 
enjoy  both  in  the  indulgence  of  that  authority 
and  idlenefs,  hofpitality  and  diffipation,  to  which, 
from  former  habits,  they  were  naturally  addicted. 
Such  is  the  general  influence  of  family  example, 
that  original  characters  of  this  nature  are  more 
difficult  to  be  eradicated,  and  give  a  tinge  to 
fucceeding  generations  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  can  well  be  imagined.  America  af- 
fords 
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fords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  The  obfervant  eve  can  difcover,  not 
only  the  obvious  difference  of  character  between 
the  prodigal  and  idle  Creole  of  Mexico,  and  the 
frugal  and  induftrious  planter  of  Connecticut, 
but  alfo  the  lefs  perceptible  diverfity  of  man- 
ners which  exifts  among  the  different  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  northern  dates  ;  and,  in  the  firft,  as 
well  as  the  latter  inftance,  the  judicious  and 
hiftoric  mind  may  trace  the  feveral  diftinguifh- 
ing  traits  of  each  to  the  peculiar  chara&erif- 
tics  of  their  original  anceftors. 

Another  general  fource  of  the  idlenefs  and 
difTipation  fo  prevalent  among  the  middle  ranks 
of  life  in  Ireland,  is  the  difcouragement  to  in- 
duftrious occupations,  occafioned  by  the  vari- 
ous reftraints  under  which  (he  laboured  for  a 
feries  of  years.  A  people,  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, would  have  required  the  foftering  hand 
of  encouragement  to  tempt  them  to  induftrious 
undertakings ;  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
the  ifland  mould  have  been  aftifted,  at  leaft  not 
depreffed,  and  the  advantages  refulting  from  en- 
gaging in  them  rendered  fo  obvious,  as  to  al- 
lure 
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lure  her  natives  from  idlenefs  and  diflipatlon,  to 
the  more  profitable  profecudon  of  oppofite  pur- 
fuits. 

Thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  generally 
operating  caufes,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed 
that  character  we  have  defcribed  as  fo  preva- 
lent among  the  middle  ranks  of  life  in  Ireland. 
Others  of  a  fubordinate  nature  may.  no  doubt, 
be  discovered,  but  need  not  here  be  particularly 
infilled  on,  as,  for  the  mod  part,  proceeding 
from  thefe  general  fources,  and  not  fo  much  con- 
nected with  the  fubjecl:  of  our  Effay. 

As  the  prevailing  characterises  of  the  mid- 
dle, fo  may  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  of  ihe  inha- 
bitants of  Ireiand  be  traced  to  the  operation  of 
political  caufes.  The  two  which  appear  to  have 
poneffed  moft  influence  in  the  formation  of  their 
character,  are  Oppreuion  and  Poverty.  The  ex- 
igence of  thefe  caufes  I  (hall  ririt  demonftrate ; 
their  operation  (hall  be  afterwards  briefly  ex- 
plained. Fully  to  comprehend  the  degree  of 
oppreffion  to  which  the  lower  Iiifh  have  been 
expofed  for  ages  would  require  more  particular 
O  confideration, 
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confi deration,  a  more  minute  detail,  than  can 
here  be  allotted  to  it — a  general  fketch  muft  fuf- 
iicc,  and  will  probably  be  fufficient  for  our  pur- 
pofes :  and,  to  render  it  more  comprehenfive, 
we  fhall  fir  ft  take  a  brief  hiftorical  view  of 
their  treatment  for  feme  centuries  back,  and 
afterwards  confider  their  actual  fituation  at  pre- 
sent. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  fplendid 
accounts  of  antiquarians,  reflecting  the  civili- 
zation, wife  inftitutions,  and  happy  ftate  of  the 
Irifh  nation  in  more  remote  ages,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  period  of  the  fir  ft  defcent  of  the 
Englifh  under  Henry  II.  they  were  at  any  rate 
as  barbarous  and  unpoliihed  as  any  of  the  other 
then  uncivilized  ftates  of  Europe.  Some  writers 
would  have  us  believe  they  were  infinitely  more 
fo,  but  in  the  difcuflion  of  their  comparative 
merits,  as  to  this  point,  we  are  little  inter- 
efted.  At  the  period  alluded  to,  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  fituation  of  the 
poorer  orders  was  all  over  Europe  melancholy  : 
but  the  Irifh  peafantry  were  at  that  time,  and 
for  feveral  fubfequent  ages,  expofed  to  more  than 

ordinary 
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ordinary  oppreflion.  The  inflitutions  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  country  itfelf  were  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable to  their  interefts.  Their  chieftains,  and 
the  heads  of  the  fubordinate  fepts  and  clans, 
feem  to  have  pofTefled  the  power  of  fleecing 
and  oppreffing  their  inferiors  almoft  at  will  ;  or 
at  leaft  the  pretext  and  rules  by  which  their 
exa&ions  were  extorted  were  of  fuch  nature, 
that  both  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  poor 
were  at  the  mercy  of  every  petty  and  defpotic 
Kern. 

Of  this  many  proofs  may  be  adduced.  The 
inflitution  of  what  was  termed  Coin  and  Livery, 
originall)  Irifh,  and  fomething  fimilar  to  the  in- 
flitution of  purveyance  in  other  dates,  was  as 
powerful  an  indrument  of  oppreflion  as  could  be 
entrufted  to  a  multitude  of  uncivilized  chiefs. 
This  confided  in  taking  man's -meat  and  horfe- 
meat,  as  they  were  called,  and  money  at  will, 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  foldiery. 

The  Irifh   chieftains    and   Tanids   exacted,    as 

feignoral  rights,  affeflments  equally  grievous,  and 
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favouring  of  barbarity.  Such  were  Coverings, 
or  vifits  of  the  lord  and  his  family  among  his 
dependents  ;  on  whom  he  lived  during  his  pro- 
grefs  at  free  cod.  Seffings,  or  the  maintenance 
of  his  horfes  and  horfe-boys,  dogs  and  dog- 
boys.  Other  exactions  were  practised  under  the 
name  of  Cuttings,  Tallages,  &c.  all  of  which, 
as  Sir  John  Davies  fays,  "  made  the  lord  an 
"  abfolute  tyrant,  and  the  tenant  a  very  Have 
"  and  villain  ;  and,  in  one  refpeel,  more  mi- 
"  ferable  than  bond-Haves  ;  for  commonly  the 
"  bond-flave  is  fed  by  his  lord,  but  here  the 
"  lord  was  fed  by  his  bond-flave." 

The  defcent  of  the  Englifh,  inftead  of  melior- 
ating the  fituation,  aggravated  the  miferies  of  the 

fortunate  Irifh  peafant.  The  natural  progrefs 
of  civilization  might  have  abolifhed  thofe  op- 
preffive  remnants  of  the  feodal  fyftem,  as  well 
in  Ireland  as  the  other  European  dates.  The 
f<  ttlement  of  the  Englifh,  by  throwing  the  king- 
dom into  a  date  of  almoft  perpetual  warfare, 
and  confequently  protracting  its  civilization,  not 
only  riveted  thofe  remnants  of  barbarity,  but 
heaped   additional   miferies   on  a   people  already 
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devoted  and  opprefled.  As  barbarous  and  prone 
to  oppreflion  as  the  chiefs  they  invaded,  thefe 
fettlers  adopted,  and,  if  I  may  proftitute  the 
expreflion,  improved  on  the  inflitution  of  coin 
and  livery.  "  The  Englilh,"  fays  their  coun- 
tryman, Sir  John  Davies,  "  when  they  had 
"  learned  it,  ufed  it  with  more  infolence,  and 
"  made  it  more  intolerable  ;  for  this  oppreflion 
"  was  not  temporary,  or  limited  either  to  place 
"  or  time  ;  but,  becaufe  there  was  every  where 
M  a  continual  war,  either  offenfive  or  defenfive, 
"  and  every  lord  of  a  country  and  every  marcher 
"  made  war  and  peace  at  his  pleafure,  it  be- 
"  came  univerfal  and  perpetual,  and  was,  in- 
"  deed,  the  mod  heavy  oppreflion  that  ever 
"  was  ufed  in  any  Chriflian  or  Heathen  king- 
«  dom." 

The  EnglifTi  not  only  oppreffed  the  natives 
of  the  ifland,  by  adopting,  and  executing  with 
increafed  rigour,  the  ruinous  inftitutions  they 
found  exifting  ;  thofe  they  themfelves  fabricated 
were  equally  calculated  to  opprefs  with  addi- 
tional miferies  an  already  wretched  race.  This 
will   be   fufficiently   evident    from   a   review   of 

the 
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the  general  conduct  of  the  Englifh  fettlers,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Englifh  pale,  towards  the 
Iriili  people.  The  latter  were  reputed  aliens 
and  enemies ;  they  were  allowed  no  compenfa- 
tion  or  remedy  for  any  trefpaffes  committed 
againft  them,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale. 
They  frequently  requefted  to  be  admitted  to  the 
participation  of  the  Englifh  laws  and  inflitutions, 
and  were  refufed.  Intermarriage  with  them  was, 
by  the  nature  of  Kilkenny,  deemed  a  capital 
crime ;  and  their  invaders  had  the  audacity  fo 
far  to  infult  the  lights  of  human  nature  as  to 
adjudge,  that  the  murder  of  an  Irifhman  was 
no  felony  *.  How  fimilar  the  fentiments  en- 
tertained, 

*  At  a  general  gaol  delivery  at  Limerick,  before 
the  Lord  Juftice  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  II.  it 
is  recorded,  that  "  Wiilielmus  filius  Rogeri,  re£ta- 
<c  tus  de  morte. Rogeri  tie  Canteton,  fclonice  per  ipfum 
"  interfecli,  venit  &  elicit,  quod  feloniam  per  inter- 
"  feclicr.cm  prcditStam  committere  non  potuit,  quia 
"  elicit  ouod  praedidt.  Rogerus  Hibernicus  eft  et  non 
"■  de  libera  f anguine.  Dicit  etiam  quod  predict.  Rogeru.-\ 
lt  fuit  de  cognomine  de  O'Hederifcal,  &  non  de  cog- 
'*  nomine  tie  Canteton  ;  &  de  hoc  ponit  fe  fuper- 
'f  patriam,    &c.   &   jurati  dicunt  fuper  facram  :  fuum, 

-uod  prardich     Rcgerus  Hibernicus  fuit,   &  de  cog- 
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fertained,  by  their  oppreflbrs,  of  the  Weft  Indian 
negro,   and  Irifh  peafant ! 

From  thefe  {ketches  may  be  formed  a  toler- 
able general  idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  great 
mafs  of  the  Irifh  people  from  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  to  that  of  James  I.  Expofed  to  the  com- 
bined infolence,  extortion,  and  rapacity  of  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  defpots,  the  hiflorian  will 
fcarcely  be  able  to  difcover  an  inftance  in  any 
age  or  country  of  a  people  more  wretched  and 
miferable,  more  injured  and  opprefTed.  At  this 
period  fome  little  improvement  in  their  fitua- 
tion was  effected.  The  infiitution  of  coin  and 
livery  was  abolifhed  ;  the  war  carried  on  by  Eli- 
zabeth had  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  the 
power  of  the  petty  chiefs  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  the  benefits  of  the  Englifh  law  were,  for 

the 

«  nomine  de  O'Hederifcal  8:  pro  Hibernico  habebatur 
"  tota  vita  fua  Ideo  prsedi£L  "Wilielmus  quoad  fclo- 
"  niam  predict,  quietus.  iSed  quia  prrcdict.  Rogerus 
"  O'Hederifcal  fuit  Hibernicus  domini  regis,  praediclus 
"  Wilielmus  recomittatur  gaokc  quoufque  plegios  in- 
"  venerit  de  quinque  Marcis  folvcndis  Dom.  Regi  pro 
'*  folutione  praedicli  Iiibernici."  Archiv.  in  Cajlr. 
Dub.  apud  Davies. 
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the  firft  time,  equally  extended  to  all  its  in- 
habitants j  and  this,  as  Sir  John  Davies  fays, 
"  though  fomewhat  diftafteful  to  the  Irifh  lords, 
"  was  lweet  and  mod  welcome  to  the  com- 
"  mon  people ;  who,  albeit  they  were  rude  and 
"'barbarous,  yet  did  they  quickly  apprehend 
"  the  difference  between  the  tyranny  and  op- 
• <c  preflion  under  which  they  lived  before,  and 
"  the  juft  government  and  protection  which  we 
"  promifed  unto  them  for  the  time  to  come." 

This  apparent  dawn  of  better  days  was  foon^ 
however,  to  be  overcaft.  The  unhappy  differ-, 
ence  in  religious  points,  which  had  commenced 
fome  years  before,  ripened  at  length  to  the 
unfortunate  and  infamous  rebellion  of  1641. 
This  and  the  fubfequent  civil  war  in  1688,  in 
their  confequences  reduced  the  lower  Irifh  to 
almoft  as  wretched  a  ftate  as  ever  ;  and  the  pe- 
nal code  completed,  under  Queen  Anne,  a  fyftem 
which  pollutes  the  annals  of  the  nation  that 
gave  it  birth,  was  the  concluding  act  of  injury 
exercifed  over  an  opprefled,  perfecuted,  and  at 
length  dejected  people.  The  liberal  fpirit  of  an 
enlightened  and  enlightening  age  has  at  laft  re- 
pealed 
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pealed  the  mod  obnoxious  articles  of  this  difgrace- 
ful  code.  The  fituation  of  the  peafant  has,  fince 
the  final  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  but  more 
efpecially  fince  the  fettlement  of  its  conflitution 
in  1782,  been  daily  improving;  the  exa&ions 
of  a  barbarous  age  are  no  longer  known  ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  conlidered  whether  the  Irim 
commonalty  are  not  flill  expofed  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  powerful,  the  contumely  of  the  rich, 
the  infult  of  the  haughty. 

It  is  equally  certain,  and  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  Irifn  peafantry  of  even  the  prefent  day 
are  expofed  to,  and  experience  a  greater  degree 
of  domeflic  tyranny  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
A  refidence  of  fome  continuation  among  them 
is  requifite  fully  to  comprehend,  as  well  the 
obvious  and  open  outrages  of  the  unfeeling  gen- 
tleman bully,  as  the  various  little  exactions  and 
oppreflions  of  the  authoritative  landlord.  Th€ 
writer  of  this  EfTay  has  had  many  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  real  fituation  of  the  lower  Irifh. 
He  might  adduce  inftances  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, of  the  hard  treatment  they  frequently 
experience,  and    the   extortions   to   which  they 

are 
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arc  daily  expofed  :  but  a  repetition  of  the  for- 
mer would  be  difgufting,  a  petty  detail  of  the 
latter  tedious.  Of  both  a  very  adequate  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  juft  and  liberal  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Young.  We  (hall  give  an  extract 
from  them  in  place  of  any  defcription  of  our 
own  ;  only  remarking,  that  the  improvement  he 
notices  has,  fmce  his  Tour,  been  progrcfiive,  and 
even  during  fo  fhort  a  period  far  from  inconfi- 
dcrable.  "  It  mud:  be  very  apparent  to  every 
"  traveller  through  the  country,  that  the  la- 
"  bouring  poor  are  treated  with  harflmefs,  and 
"  are  in  ail  refpects  fo  little  confidered,  that 
cc  their  want  of  importance  feems  a  per  feci:  con- 
"  trail  to  their  fituation  in  England,  of  which 
"  country,  comparatively  fpeaking,  ihey  reign 
"  the  fovereigns.  The  age  has  improved  fo 
ii  much  in  humanity,  that  even  the  poor  Irifh 
"  have  experienced  its  influence  ;  and  are  every 
"  day  treated  better  and  better.  But  ftill  the 
"  remnant  of  the  old  manners,  the  abominable 
"  diflinction  of  religion,  united  with  the  op- 
*c  preffive  conducl:  of  the  little  country  gentle- 
"  men,  or  rather  vermin  of  the  kingdom,  who 
"  never  were    out    of  it,    altogether   bear   ftill 

"  very 
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very  heavy  on  the  poor  people,  and  fubjeft 
them  to  fituations  more  mortifying  than  we 
ever  beheld  in  England. A  landlord  in  Ire- 
land can  fcarcely  invent  an  order  which  a  fer- 
vant,  labourer,  or  cotter,  dares  refufe  to  exe- 
cute. Nothing  fatisfies  him  but  an  unlimited 
fubmiflion  ;  difrefpecl:,  or  any  thing  tending 
towards  faucinefs,  he  may  punifh  with  his  cane 
or  his  horfewhip  with  the  mod  perfect  fecu- 
rity.  A  poor  man  would  have  his  bones  broke 
if  he  offered  to  lift  his  hand  in  his  own  de- 
fence. Knocking  down  is  fpoken  of  in  the 
country  in  a  manner  that  makes  an  Englifh- 
man  flare. If  a  poor  man  lodges  a  com- 
plaint againft  a  gentleman,  or  any  animal  that 
choofes  to  call  itfelf  a  gentleman,  and  a  juf- 
tice  iffues  out  a  fummons  for  his  appearance, 
it  is  a  fixed  affront,  and  he  will  infallibly  be 
called  out.  Where  manners  are  in  confpiracy 
againft  law,  to  whom  are  the  oppreffed  people 
to  have  recourfe  ?" — Even  if  an  unfortunate 
individual,  treated  in  the  harfheft  manner,  finds 
any  Juflice  hardy  enough  to  receive  his  infor- 
jnation,  and  attempts  to  punifh  his  oppreffor  at 
the  general  aflizes,  I  merely  afk  one  fimple  quef- 

tion — 
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tion — Is  it  not  ten  to  one  that  the  grand  jury  wilt 
throw  out  the  bills  of  indictment  ? 

The  exactions  and  extortions  which  thofe  faid 
little  country  gentlemen  are  guilty  of,  in  a  thou- 
fand  different  ways,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  proof;  we  mall  have  occafion  here- 
after  (lightly   to   notice   them. 

To  offer  any  evidence  of  the  poverty  which 
prevails  among  the  Irifh  commonalty  would 
furely  be  fuperfluous,  it  is  too  obvious  to  efcape 
the  notice  of  the  mod  inattentive,  too  conhder- 
able  not  to  poffefs  a  powerful  influence  on  their 
character,  and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  as 
to  render  any  proof  of  its  exigence  unnecefiary. 
Its  prevalence  has  probably  been  occafioned  by 
the  difturbed  (late  of  the  nation  for  feveral  ages, 
by  the  general  difcouragement  to  induftrious  pur- 
fuits  already  noticed,  and  by  that  oppreffion  to 
which  the  peafantvy  have  been  expofed  from  fo 
many  fources,  and  through  fo  many  centuries. 

It   is   not  difficult  to  determine  how  the  facts 
we  have  mentioned  have  influenced  the  charac- 
ter 
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ter  of  the  Irifh  commonalty,  and  fullied  it  with 
the  defects  already  ftated.  The  relation  between 
caufe  and  effect  is  probably  as  fteady  and  uni- 
form in  the  moral  and  political,  as  in  the  natu- 
ral world.  If  the  human  mind  be,  as  we  fup- 
pofe  it,  ultimately  fimilar  in  every  variety  of  our 
fpecies,  the  fame  caufes  to  whofe  operation  it  is 
expofed,  muft,  in  fimilar  fituations,  be  univer- 
fally  followed  by  fimilar  confequences.  The 
great  difficulty  in  all  fuch  inquiries  is,  to  trace 
the  operation  of  the  feveral  collateral  circum- 
■ftances,  which  modify  the  impreffion  of  the  ge- 
nerally operating  caufe. 

Conformably  to  this  leading  principle,  it  will 
be  found,  that  confiderable  and  continued  op- 
preffion  has  uniformly  degraded  the  character 
of  any  unfortunate  people  over  whom  it  has 
been  exerted.  In  the  inftance  before  us,  many 
of  the  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
lower  Irifh  may  eafily  be  traced  to  this  origi- 
nal. "  Extortion  and  oppreffion,"  as  Sir  John 
Davies  fays,  "  hath  been  the  true  caufe  of  the 
"  idlenefs  of  this  Irifh  nation."  Oppreffion  is 
univerfally  the  parent  of  idlenefs,  efpecially  when 

accompanied 
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accompanied  by  exaction  and  rapacity  ;  both 
have  exifted  to  an  enormous  degree  among  US) 
and  both,  though  confiderably  diminifhed,  fti!l 
exift.  National  habits,  once  acquired,  are  not 
eafily  eradicated ;  and  that  idlenefs  which  the 
more  open,  defultory,  and  barbarous  violence  of 
former  ages  introduced,  is  continued  by  the 
more  uniform  and  gentlemanly  oppreflion  of  the 
prefent. 

To  the  fame  caufe  are  to  be  attributed  ths 
fawning  flattery,  the  low  cunning,  the  tendency 
to  falfehood,  with  which  our  unfortunate  pea- 
fantry  may,  with  too  much  truth,  I  cannot  fay 
with  too  much  juftice,  be  reproached.  Man  re- 
fills, by  nature  and  by  inftinct,  the  infulting 
arm  of  power ;  but  if  fuch  refinance  be  unfor- 
tunately ineffectual,  he  feeks  the  debafing  pro- 
tection of  flattery,  craft,  and  cunning,  the  re- 
fources  of  the  Have  in  every  age  and  every  na» 
tion.  hvgenhim  mala  Ja-pe  mo-vent.  Deprived  of 
independence,  man,  as  well  as  the  more  inferior 
fpecies  of  the  animal  creation,  deferts  the  dig- 
nity of  nature,  and  affumes  an  artificial  and  de- 
grading character. 

To 
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To  the  fame  oppreffion  are  we  to  trace  the 
lawlefs  inclinations  of  the  Irilh  pcafant.  Feeling 
little  protection  from  the  law,  he  is  little  inter- 
efled  in  its  fupport.  Confcious  of  the  inefficacy 
of  flatutes  to  his  defence,  he  feeks  the  pro- 
tection of  his  more  powerful  mailer  * ;  who  de- 
fends him  from  fellow-lordlings,  more,  in  gene- 
ral, from  a  fenfe  of  injury  which  any  attack  on  his 
vaffal  is  fuppofed  to  convey,  than  from  motions 
of  philanthropy  or  general  equity  and  indepen- 
dence. Hence,  if  the  chief  be  engaged  in  any 
lawlefs  attempt,  if  he  be  defirous,  for  inftance, 
of  forcing  or  detaining  an  unwarrantable  pof- 
feflion,  the  nod  is  given  to  his  dependants,  and 
his  dictates  obeyed,  not  only  without  murmur, 
but    with   alacrity. 

To  the  deftru&ive  influence  of  oppreffion  up- 
on the  character  of  the  lower  Irilh,  is  added 
that  of  general  and  extreme  poverty.  To  this 
the  thieving  difpofition  they  are  reproached  with 
is  to  be  principally  attributed.  It  is  an  old 
faying,  that    "  necellity  has   no  law  j"  and   the 

wretch 

*  The  common  appellation  for  landlord  in  Ireland. 
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wretch  who  feels  himfelf  and  family  pinched 
with  hunger,  and  expoied  in  rags  to  the  incle- 
mency of  feafons,  is  in  fome  degree  excufable 
in  pilfering,  from  his  oppreffors,  the  means  of 
fcanty  and  temporary  relief.  Where  the  fitua- 
ticn  of  the  poor  has  been  bettered,  their  thiev- 
ing has  been  uniformly  found  to  diminifh  :  ren- 
der their  circumftances  comfortable,  it  will  en- 
tirely difappear. 

The  mifery  and  idlenefs  occafioned  by  poverty 
and  oppreffion  united,  is  a  principal  fource  of 
the  prevalent  tendency  to  ebriety,  and  the  con- 
fequent  riotous  feuds  fo  remarkable  among  the 
Irifh.  Drunkennefs  is  the  folace  of  mifery,  the 
refource  of  idlenefs,  the  great  pleafure  of  the 
uncivilized  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Ha- 
bit and  example  confirm  and  extend  a  practice 
fo  deftructive  ;  but  as  general  wealth  increafes, 
and  as  induftry  and  civilization  become  diffufed, 
it  is  gradually  diminifned,  and,  as  a  national  ftig- 
ma,  at  length  effaced. 

Combinations  and  outrages  among  tradefmen 
are  ufually   the  effects  of  idlenefs,  drunkennefs, 

and 
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and  poverty  united.  Remove  the  caufes,  the  fre- 
quency of  their  confequences  will  ceafe.  Such 
occurrences  require,  befide,  the  immediate  inter- 
vention of  power :  they  mould  be  inftantly  and 
efficaciouflv  checked  by  the  exertion  of  autho- 
rity. An  enraged  rabble  knows  no  moderation, 
and,  ignorant  of  their  real  origin,  increafe  in  ge- 
neral the  evils  they  defire  to  meliorate.  But 
while  the  more  enlightened  mould  reprefs  with 
force  fuch  blind  impetuofity,  they  mould  ufe 
every  exertion  to  remove  the  original  caufes 
which  give  it  birth,  nor  neglect  the  radical, 
while  engaged  in  the  application  of  palliative  re- 
medies. 

If  the  character  we  have  drawn,  and  the 
fources  to  which  it  has  been  traced,  are  alike 
injurious  to  the  advancement  of  general  indufcry 
and  the  employment  of  the  people  ;  it  becomes, 
in  the  prefent  Eflay,  an  objecl  of  confiderable 
importance  to  point  out  the  moft  univerfally  ef- 
fectual means  of  altering  and  improving  it.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  meafures  moft  efficacious  for 
removing  thofe  caufes,  to  which  the  general  cha- 
racters have  been  traced  ;  and  from  no  one,  per- 
P  haps, 
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haps,  is  fo  much  efficacy  to  be  expected  as  from 
the  introduction  and  general  diffufion  of  a  greater 
degree  of  Wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  Render  the  fituation  of  the  peafant  more 
comfortable,  give  him  fome  little  capital  to  en- 
able him  to  profecute  his  necelTary  occupations, 
let  the  defence,  forbearance,  or  afliftance  of  his 
fuperiors  be  no  longer  necelTary  requisites  to  his 
protection  or  fubnitence,  and  he  will  reafiume 
the  dignity  of  independence,  to  which  he  has  fo 
long  been  a  ftranger,  and  fpurn  at  the  oppreflion 
to  which  he  now  patiently  fubmits.  Then  would 
the  wretch  who  now  fkulks  behind  the  fhield  of 
fome  little  defpot,  claim  and  feel  the  more  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  at  prefent  dormant,  and 
demand  as  his  right,  what  he  now  fupplicates  as 
a  favour.  Oppreflion  has  been  the  principal 
fource  of  that  poverty  under  which  he  vegetates 
rather  than  lives,  and  the  continuance  of  pover- 
ty prolongs  this  oppreffion.  The  acquifition  of 
wealth  would  both  enable  the  induftrious  to  pro- 
fecute their  purfuits  and  give  additional  vigour 
to  the  indudry  which  mould  animate  them  in 
the  profecution.  Idlenefs  and  fervility,  theft  and 
drunkennefs,   and   the   various    fubordinate   ble- 

mifhes 
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mifhes  of  character,  would  difappear  ;  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  no  longer  combine,  with 
the  other  misfortunes  to  which  they  have  been 
or  are  expofed,  to  retard  their  induftry,  and 
obftruct  their  employment  j. 

Another 

f  Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  imagined,  that  the 
piclure  we  have  delineated,  of  the  former  and  prefent 
(late  of  the  Iriih  commonalty,  is  intended  to  exafperate 
their  feelings,  or  give  a  fhadow  of  countenance  to  their 
riotous  and  tumultuous  meetings.  There  was  a  period 
when  they  had  lefs  reafon  to  be  difTatisfied  with  their 
fituation  than  the  prefent  ;  and  more  has  been  effected 
towards  meliorating  their  condition,  during  the  laft  ten 
years,  than  during  preceding  centuries.  The  almofl 
total  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  has  completely  reflored 
them  to  the  rank  and  advantages  of  their  fellow-fubjects. 
The  corn  bounties  have  brought  to  their  doors  a  ready 
and  profitable  market  for  the  produce  of  their  farms ; 
and  the  modification  of  the  hearth  tax  has  relieved 
numbers  of  the  racft  diftrefTed  from  an  afleflment,  to 
them,  grievous  and  heavy.  If  to  thefe  be  added  the 
improved  and  improving  manners,  and  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  their  immediate  fuperiors,  and  the  milder  treat- 
ment which  mud  r.ecetfarily  refult  therefrom,  the  me- 
lioration in  their  circumftances,  within  fo  (hort  a  \\ 
of  time,  will  be    found  at   once  ci  i  ble   usul   pro- 

greffivc.     Then  why,    at  fuch   a   period  as  the  prefent, 
make   public  any  remarks  which  may  excite  or  counte- 
P  2  nance 
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Another  powerful  engine  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  reformation   of  character,   is  Edu- 
cation ; 

tenance  commotion  and  disturbance  ?— Becaufe  the  evils 
we  have  noted,  as  before  obferved,  though  diminifhing, 
flill  exift — their  complete  correction  would  prevent  more 
efficacioufly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumftance,  the 
returns  of  riot  and  diforder — and,  to  expedite  fuch  a 
reformation,  it  is  furely  neceflary  that  the  vices  in  quef- 
tion  be  made  known,  and  generally  underftood.  Be- 
fides,  the  prefeut  disturbances  of  the  kingdom  do  not, 
to  a  certainty,  arife  from  the  oppreffion  or  other  caufes 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  which  are  in  a  date  of 
progreffive  diminution  ;  nor  can  they,  it  is  prefumed, 
be  countenanced  or  increafed  by  any  remarks  it  con- 
tains. It  is,  indeed,  to  be  feared,  thefe  commotions 
originate  from  other  fources ;  from  the  machinations 
of  the  defpicable  few,  who  wifh  to  overturn  the  happy 
conftitution  of  thefe  realms,  and  who  pufh  forward 
a  wretched  people,  unconfcious  of  the  fecret  motives 
of  fuch  agitators,  to  the  execution  of  the  fword  or 
of  the  halter.  Fortunately,  however,  for  cur  ifland, 
the  arm  of  its  government  is  fufficiently  vigorous  to 
quell  fuch  factious  innovators;  and,  fortunately,  the 
great  majority  of  Irifhmen  are,  indeed,  united  in  Heady 
oppofition  to  their  defperate  councils.  Nothing  penned 
in  the  preceding  pages  can  poffibly  countenance,  if  pro- 
perly underftood,  the  projects  of  fuch  reformers;  and 
if  any  of  the  pofitions  laid  down  be  erroneous,  our 
errors  are  the  miftakes  of  philanthropy,  not  the  mif- 
Statements  of  fedition. 
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cation  j  of  which  an  extenfive  and  applicable 
fyftem  fhould  be  introduced  among  our  pea- 
fantry  ;  to  whofe  other  difadvantages  is  added 
that  of  extreme  ignorance,  and  no  opportunity 
of  information. 
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SECTION         III. 

On   the    beft   Means   of   providing    Em- 
ployment for  the  People  of  Ireland. 

The  mnjl  generally  efficacious  is  the  increafe  and 
diffufion  of  capital — Refpeclive  value  of  Agri- 
culture— Manufactures — Commerce. 

ITAVING  briefly  treated  of  the  foil,  fitu- 
-*-  ation,  and  productions  of  our  ifland ;  and 
confidered  the  general  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  mod  efficacious  meafures  for  cor- 
recting thofe  defects  in  it  which  may  obftruct 
their  induftry  and  employment  ;  we  are  in  this 
fection  to  determine  what  are  the  bed  means 
of  providing  them  with  fuch  employment.  We 
fhall  firft  premife  fome  general  confiderations, 
and  afterwards  inveftigate  the  fubject  under  the 
fubordinate  heads  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce. 
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It  may  be  afiumed  as  an  axiom,  that  the  in- 
duftrious  employment  of  any  people  muft  be 
proportion ed,  cater'r  paribus  to  the  quantity  of 
capital  they  poffefs.  This  will  be  fo  evident 
from  considering  that  capital  is  ihe  only  fund 
for  fuch  employment,  from  recurring  to  diffe- 
rent pages  of  the  firft  part  of  this  Effay,  and 
from  confulting  the  fecond  Book  of  Doctor 
Smith's  profound  Inquiry,  that  I  fhn.il  not  run 
the  hazard  of  appearing  tedious  by  adducing  any 
additional  arguments  in  its  fupport. 

As  capital,  therefore,  is  the  fund  and  fource 
of  employment,  the  moft  efficacious  means  of 
promoting  this  latter,  efpecially  in  any  country 
where  capital  is  deficient,  muff  be  thofe  which 
tend  mod  to  increafe  that  capital.  The  general 
diffufwn  of  capital,  likewife,  among  a  people, 
appears  a  circumflance  eflentiaUy  requinte  to  the 
general  promotion  of  employment.  Where  ca- 
pital to  a  large  amount  is  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  its  beneficial  influence  in  pro- 
moting employment  cannot  be  near  fo  exten- 
five,  as  where  the  fame  amount  of  capital  is 
diffufed  among  a  greater  number  of  proprietors. 

It 
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It  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  mercantile 
fyftem  to  create  fuch  an  accumulation,  to  enrich 
a  few  at  the  expence  of  the  majority,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  conflux  of  fleets,  the  fumptuouf- 
nefs  of  trading  towns,  and  the  fplendour  of  the 
merchant,  to  give  the  appearance  of  general 
wealth  and  employment,  while  a  confiderable 
majority  of  the  nation  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
deftitute  of  both.  Such  a  partial  accumulation 
of  capital  may  be  compared  to  a  morbid  con- 
gellion  of  blood  in  the  human  frame ;  its  more 
general  dilFufion,  to  the  brilk  and  more  equable 
circulation  of  health. 

Ireland  is  a  country  in  which  capital  is  defi- 
cient, and  in  which  the  little  capital  me  is  pof- 
feffed  of  i:»  partially  and  unequally  diflributed. 
The  mercantile  part  of  the  community  poflefs 
little,  the  agricultural  fcarcely  any. 

That  branch  of  induflry,  therefore,  which 
tends  mod  forcibly  at  once  to  increafe  and 
equably  diflribute  her  general  capital,  is  what 
mould  be  preferred  and  encouraged  before  any 
other.     Such,    precifely,    is   Agriculture ',    which, 

independent 
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independent  of  its  other  numerous  recommen- 
dations, already  dated,  is  that  from  which  the 
mod  fpeedy,  certain,  and  confiderable  increase 
of  employment  is  to  be  expected.  Her  Manu- 
factures are  the  next  moit  important  branch  of 
induftry.  Her  Commerce,  though  neceffarily  a 
valuable  department,  is  that  which  mould  lad 
engage  our  concern.  We  mall  investigate  the 
molt  advifeable  meafures  for  increafmg  the  ge- 
neral employment  of  the  people  by  thefe  feveral 
meafures,  premifing  a  few  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Smith,  on  thefe  fubjects,  which  will  give  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  opinions  we  have  advanced, 
and  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fitua- 
ticn  of  our  ifland. 

"  A   particular  country,   in  the   fame  manner 

**  as   a    particular    perfon,    may   frequently    not 

"  have  capital  fufficient,   both    to  improve  and 

"  cultivate  all  its  lands,  to  manufacture  and  pre- 

"  pare   their  whole   rude   produce    for    immedi- 

"  ate    ufe    and    confumption,    and    to    tranfport 

"  the   furplus  part  either  of  the  rude  or  manu- 

"  factured  produce,  to  diftant  markets. 
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"  When   the   capital  of  any   country   is  not 

'  fufficient  for  all   thefc  three  purpofes,  in  pro- 

6  portion   as  a  greater  (hare  of  it  is  employed 

6  in  agriculture,  the  greater  will  be  the  quan- 

6  tity    of  productive   labour   which    it  puts  in 

'  motion  within  the    country,  as  will   likewife 

'  be  the  value  which  its  employment  adds   to 

'  the   annual  produce   of  the  land   and  labour 

c  of  the  fociety.     After  agriculture,  the  capital 

c  employed  in  manufactures,  puts  into  motion 

'  the   greatefb    quantity   of  productive    labour, 

4  and    adds   the  greateft    value   to   the   annual 

e  produce.    That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade 

c  of  exportation    has  the  lead  effect  of  any  of 

the  three. 

"  The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  ca- 
"  pital  fufficient  for  all  thefe  three  purpofes  has 
"  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for 
"  which  it  feems  naturally  deftined.  To  at- 
"  tempt,  however,  prematurely,  and  with  an  in- 
"  fufficient  capital,  to  do  all  the  three,  is  cer- 
£*  tainly  not  the  morteft  way  for  a  fociety,  no 
"  more  than  it  would  be  for  an  individual,  to 
"  acquire  a  fufficient   one. — It  is   likely  to  in- 

"  creafe 
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"  creafe  the  faiteft,  when  it  is  employed  in  the 
"  way  that  affords  the  greateft  revenue  to  ail 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  they  will 
"  thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  greateft  fav- 
"  ings.  But  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants 
"  of  a  country  is  neceffarily  in  proportion  to 
"  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land 
"  and  labour.  It  has  been  the  principal  caufe 
"  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  our  American  colo- 
"  nies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs:  that  almoft 
"  their  whole  capitals  have  been  hicherto  em- 
"  ployed  in  agriculture." 
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§    I.     Agriculture. 

Proofs  of  its  low  Jlate  in  Ireland— from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country —from  inferiority  of  products 
— Cauf es  of  the  inferiority  of  Irifh  agriculture — 
i .  Want  of  capital — Proofs  of  this — Effecls  of  the 
want  of  capital — 2.  High  rent  of  lands — Calcu- 
lation of  the  proportion  paid  by  Englijlo  and  Jrijh 
tenants — 3.  Ruinous  mode  of  fetting  lands  in  Ire- 
land— 4.  Middle-men — Raife  the  rent  of  land — 
cpprefs  the  lower  clafs,  and  are  guilty  of  extortion 
and  exaction — Do  not  improve  the  foil — Their  ex- 
igence a  proof  of  the  backward  ftate  of  agricul- 
ture— 5.  Grazing — injurious  to  any  country — Its 
ruinous  effecls  in  Ireland  proved — Prom  Mr. Young 
—From  Dr.  Campbell — Graziers  monopolize  land 
and  raife  the  rent  paid  by  the  peafantry — Low 
profits  of  grazing — Summary  of  the  effecls  of  graz- 
ing— Grazing  not  to  be  entirely  defertcd — Vote  of 
agiflment — 6.  Tithe — 7.  Farming  manufacturers 
— Injuries  they  occafion — Modes  of  removing  the 
impediments  to  agriculture,  viz.  1.  Augmenting 
the  capital  of  the  immediate  occupiers  of  the  foil — 

2.  Altering 
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2.  Altering  the  mode  of  Jetting  lands— -Advice  to 
landlords  on  this  fubjecl — Praclice  has  confirmed 
the  jujlice  of  thefe  conditions — 3.  Securing  an  ad- 
vantageous market  to  the  farmer — Inland  bounty 
— Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn  — Proofs  of 
its  good  cffecls — Objections  to  bounties  confidered — 
Doclor  Smith* s  chief  objection — Anfwcred — His 
objeclion,  at  any  rate,  inapplicable  to  Ireland — 4. 
Abolition  of  tithe — Addrefs  to  the  clergy  on  the 
fubjecl — Generality  of  the  clergy  defire  the  aboli- 
tion— Objection  to  it  anfivered — A  better  mode  of 
raifing  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  could  be  devifed, 
and  upon  what  principle — 5.  Gracing  to  be  dimi- 
nijhed — Statutes  to  this  purpofe  ineffectual — What 
is  the  effeclual  mode — 6.  Number  of  farming  ma- 
nufacturers, how  to  be  diminijhed — Agriculture 
to  be  direclly  encouraged,  by  the  Dublin  Society — 
Remarks  en  their  premiums — County  focieties  re- 
commended— Cultivation  of  barren  lands  to  be  en- 
couraged. 
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§  I.     Agriculture. 

15"  N  inveiligating  the  raoft  efficacious  modes  of 
•*•  advancing  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
fequently  the  employment  of  her  people,  I  mail 
confider,  firfl,  the  prefent  agriculture  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  caufes  of  its  depreiTed  and  wretch- 
ed ffate  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  bed  means  of  re- 
moving the  defects  and  obftruclions  to  it  which 
exifl,  and  of  promoting  its  general  improve- 
ment. 

The  low  and  wretched  flate  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland  requires  little  proof :  even  thofe  perfectly 
unacquainted  with  its  practice,  who  have  feen 
the  rich  and  regularly  cultivated  fields  of  Flan- 
ders and  England,  mull  be  convinced,  from  a 
glance,  of  its  great  inferiority.  Mouldering  fences, 
icanty  crops,  weeds  univerfally  prevalent,  and  a 
thoufand  other  fimilar  fymptoms,  evince  it  but 
too  forcibly.  Farmers  by  profellion,  who  have 
made  more  particular  inquiries,  give  decifive 
proofs  that  this  inferiority  is  more  than  appa- 
rent. 
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rent.  The  annual  products  of  a  foil,  fertile  by 
nature,  fall  far  fhort  of  thofe  which  the  regu- 
lar, opulent,  and  fkilful  hufbandman  extracts 
from  the  earth  in  countries  naturally  more  bar- 
ren and  unproductive.  I  (hall  content  myfelf 
with  one  proof  of  this  remark,  from  the  Tour 
of  the  judicious  Mr.  Young.  Ke  draws  the  fol- 
lowing averages  of  the  products  of  England  and 
Ireland  : 

England  produces    per  Acre, 

Wheat,  3  quarters  o  bufhels  o  pecks. 
Oats,       460 
Barley,  400 

Ireland  produces   per  Acre, 

Wheat,  2  quarters  2  bufhels  3  pecks. 
Oats,       3  4  3 

Barley,    3  4  3 

"  The  products,  upon  the  whole,  are  much 
"  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  though  not  more 
*'  than  I  mould  have  expected,  not  from  inferio- 
"  rity    of  foil,    but   extreme   inferiority   of  ma- 

"  nagement." 
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6  nagement."  But  even  "  They  are  not  to  be 
'  confideied  as  points  whereon  to  found  a  full 
i  companion  of  the  two  countries  ;  fmce  a  fmall 
'  crop  of  wheat  in  England,  gained  after  beans.* 
4  clover,  &c.  would  be  of  much  more  import- 
'  ance  than  a  larger  one  in  Ireland  by  fallow. 
c  — Tillage  in  Ireland  is  very  little  underftood. 
*  In  the  greateft  corn  counties,  fuch  as  Louth, 
4  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  where  are  to 
4  be  feen  many  fine  crops  of  wheat,  all  is  un- 
4  der  the  oid  fyftem,  exploded  by  good  far- 
4  mers  in  England,  of  lowing  wheat  upon  a 
'  fallow,  and  fucceeding  it  with  as  many  crops 
'  of  fpring  corn  as  the  foil  will  bear." 

The  caufes  to  which  the  inferiority  of  Irifii 
agriculture  is  to  be  attributed  are  numerous. 
We  ihall  inveftigate  thole  in  their  operation  moil 
extenfive,  in  their  nature  mod  injurious. 

One  of  the  moft  prevailing  and  powerful 
caufes  of  the  backward  ftate  of  Iriih  agricul- 
ture is,  the  ivaui  cf  capital  among  the  imme- 
d  c  cultivators  of  the  foil.  This  want  of  ca- 
pital is  obvioufly  evident  from  their  wretched  ap- 
pearance, 
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pealance,  and  miferable  modes  of  life.  Behold 
the  Irifh  hufbandman  fally  forth  to  his  work, 
barefoot  and  covered  with  rags  :  behold  his 
ruinous  hovel,  built  of  mud,  covered  with  weeds, 
and  pervious  to  every  fhower  that  falls,  and 
every  pinching  gale  that  blows.  Behold  him 
feated,  after  a  hard  day's  labour,  by  a  fire  glean- 
ed, perhaps,  from  the  furze  brake  that  over- 
fpreads  his  lands,  involved  in  fmoke,  furrounded 
by  a  naked  offspring,  and  maring  among  them 
his  dry  and  fcanty  meal.  Look  at  his  farm  ;  a 
car  thrown  acrofs  a  gap  protects,  in  place  of 
gates,  the  fuperior  verdure  of  fome  referved  paf- 
ture  ;  at  which  his  lean  horfe,  if  fuch  he  poffefs, 
or  ftarving  cow,  cafts  a  hungry  and  defpond- 
ing  eye — his  miferable  crops  are  overrun  with 
weeds  ;  his  temporary  fences  tumbling  to  de- 
cay ;  and  every  furrounding  objedtj  in  fhort, 
affords  convincing  teftimony  of  his  extreme  po- 
verty. The  want  of  capital  among  the  Irifh  oc- 
cupiers of  land  is  equally  evinced  from  confider- 
ing  the  different  motives  to  labour,  by  which 
they,  and  the  more  opulent  farmers  of  other 
countries,  are  actuated.  The  Irifh  hufbandman 
cultivates  the  earth  merely  to  fupport  exiftence. 
Q^  As 
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As  he  expends  no  capital,  he  looks  not  to  a 
return  of  profit.  He  expects  no  recompence  for 
a  life  of  labour,  but  the  means  of  its  prolonga- 
tion. The  Englifh,  or  other  opulent  farmer, 
expects  from  his  profeflion,  not  merely  the  re- 
compence of  his  own  labour,  or  the  means  of 
fuftaining  life,  but  the  accumulation  of  profit 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  he 
expends  in  its  profecution. 

Agriculture,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of 
bufinefs,  requires,  to  be  carried  to  any  degree 
of  perfection,  a  fund  or  capital,  which  is  at 
firft  expended  in  a  variety  of  preliminary  opera- 
tions, without  any  immediate  advantage,  but 
which  ultimately  returns  with  accumulated  pro- 
fit. In  England,  no  man  thinks  of  taking  a 
farm  without  a  certain  proportion  of  capital, 
and  a  flock  of  farming  utenfils.  In  Ireland, 
the  wretched  peafant  will  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  many  acres  without  fixpence  in  his 
pocket,  and  no  means  of  breaking  and  improv- 
ing the  ftubborn  glebe  but  the  fpade  he  carries 
on  his  fhoulder.  To  remedy,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,   thefe   inconveniencies,  he  'aflbciates    with 

others 
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others  in  a  fimilar  Situation.  Thus  endeavour- 
ing to  fupply  the  place  of  capital,  and  the  va- 
rious neceflary  apparatus  of  agriculture,  by  an 
union  of  the  powers  of  that  rude  labour,  which, 
if  divided,  muff  be  (till  more  inadequate  to  the 
talk  it  attempts  to  effect.  Hence  arifes  the  de- 
structive fyftem  of  taking  large  farms  in  partner- 
ship ;  a  practice  in  a  great  degree  neceffary, 
while  the  huSbandman  is  fo  abjectly  poor  and 
unprovided  ;  but  which  always  difappears  in  pro- 
portion as  he  acquires  capital,  and  confequently 
the  neceffary  mechanical  implements  of  his  pro- 
feflion.  At  prefent,  the  pofieflion  of  the  mod 
neceffary  of  all  thefe  implements,  the  plough,  is, 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  no  means 
confidered  as  eSfential  to  constitute  a  farmer : 
nay,  even  where  a  farm  is  taken  by  a  number  of 
wretched  cottagers  in  partnerfhip,  there  frequent- 
ly is  not  one  in  the  whole  colony.  In  general 
they  Scratch  the  furface  of  their  corn  lands  with 
the  fpade,  and  where  their  fields  are  too  extenfive 
for  this  management,  perhaps  there  are  half  a 
dozen  ploughs  in  a  parifh,  the  owners  of  which 
earn  their  livelihood  by  hiring  them  out  by  the 
day  at  a  very  high  rate. 

Q^2  But 
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But  how  can  any  advances  in  the  molt  import' 
ant  of  all  arts  be  expe&ed  from  a  people  thus 
circumltanced  ?  As  well  may  it  be  fuppofed  that 
the  favage,  unacquainted  with  machinery  and  the 
mechanic  powers,  could  fuccefsfully  imitate  the 
moll  difficult  exertions  of  the  European,  poffeffed 
of  both. 

Another  caufe  which  has  frequently  been  men- 
tioned, as  deftruclive  of  the  agriculture  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  high  rent  of  land.  In  confidering 
this  fubject  fome  difficulty  occurs.  Mr.  Young, 
in  his  Tour,  has  given  a  calculation  of  the  gene- 
ral rental  of  the  kingdom  from  hear/ay,  which 
makes  the  acreable  rent  confiderably  below  that 
of  England.  The  average  landlords  rent  of  Ire- 
land he  makes,  by  this  computation,  5s.  6d. 
Englifh  per  Englifh  acre.  The  average  landlords 
rent  of  England  he  calculated,  in  his  different 
tours,  to  be  us.  4d.  per  Englifh  acre.  (See  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Tour.)  The  data  on  which  this 
calculation  of  the  Iriih  rental  is  founded,  are,  to 
any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  average  rental  of 
different  counties,  evidently  fallacious.  I,  for 
myfelf,  am  certain,  that  the  average  he  gives  of 

one 
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one  county   is  below    the  truth.     This,   indeed, 
he   acknowledges   may  be  the  cafe,    and    affigns 
reafons  for  fuppofing  fo.     As  he  traverfed,   him- 
felf,  the  kingdom  in  different  tines,  and  fets  down 
in  a  table  the  rent,  as   well  of   the  barren    dif- 
tri&s  of  Connaught,  Kerry,  and  the  Galtees,  as 
of  the  fertile  counties  of  Tipperary   and   Lime- 
rick ;  the  minutes  of  his  own  journey  form  much 
more  certain  data  for   fuch  a  calculation.     This 
calculation   he  has  made,  and  the  average  rental 
thus  obtained  is  ios.   3d.  per  Englim  acre.     Even 
this,  '  however,    is    probably  below    the    average 
rent  paid  by  the  immediate  occupiers  of  the  land, 
for  the  reafon  he  himfelf  affigns.     "  The  rents, " 
fays  he,    "   from  which    thefe    particulars    were 
"  drawn,   were  not  thofe  paid  by   the  occupying 
"  tenant ;  but  a  general  average  of  all  tenures. 
"  Whereas    the  object   one   would    afcertain,    is 
"  the  fum  paid  by  the  occupier,  including,  con- 
"  fequently,  not  only  the  landlord's  rent,  but  the 
"  profit  of  the  middle-man.'*     But,  farther,  Mr. 
Young  calculates  as  follows  :   "  I  have  reafon  to 
**  believe  that  five   pounds  fterling  per    Englifh 
"  acre,  expended  all  over  Ireland,  which  amount 
"  to  88,341,1361.    would  not  more  than  build, 

"  fence. 
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4  fence,  drain,  plant,  and  improve  that  country, 
?  to  be   upon  a  par  in  thofe  refpe&s  with  Eng- 
'  land  :    and  farther,   that  if  thofe  eighty-eight 
c  iiiillions  were  fo  expended,  it  would  take  much 
c  above  twenty  millions  more,  or  above  twenty 
'  (hillings  an  acre,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
'  in  flock   of    hufbandry,    to    put   them   on    an 
4  equal  footing   with    thofe  of  her    filter   king- 
c  dorn.     Nor    is    this    calculation    fo    vague    as 
'  might  at  firft  fight  appear,  fmce  the  expencei 
6  of  improvement  and  flock  are  very  eafily  efti- 
'  mated  in  both  countries.5*     If  we  wifh  to  know 
the  real  proportion   of   rent  paid    by    the    Eng- 
lifh   and   Irifh    farmer,    this   immenfe  fum  is    to 
be  taken  into  account.     Let  us  calculate   its  an- 
nual intcrefl.     The   intereft    of  61.    per  acre    at 
6  per  cent,   per  annum  is  above  7s.  2d.  per  acre. 
This,   therefore,    is    to   be   added    to    the   actual 
fum  received  by  the  landlord,  if  we  wifh  to  af- 
certain  the   real  proportion  of  rent  paid  by  the 
Englifli  and  Irifh  hufbandman.     By   this  calcu- 
lation the  acreable  rent  of  Ireland,   if  improved 
as  England  is,  would  be    10s.    3d.   and  7s.   2d. 
or    17s.   5d.     The   acreable  rent  of  England  is 
j  is,  4d. 

From 
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From  the  different  mode  of  Jetting  lands  in 
England  and  Ireland,  the  proportionate  rent  rauft 
to  a  certainty  be  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  country.  In  England,  when  a  leafe  is 
expired,  the  proportion  of  rent  to  be  paid  in  fu- 
ture is  amicably  adjuited  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  according  to  a  general  principle  almolt 
univerfally  adhered  to,  viz.  that  the  landlord  is 
to  receive  one-third  of  the  whole  annual  produce 
as  his  rent.  This,  even,  however,  he  feldom  re- 
ceives. I  have  feen  a  calculation,  according  to 
which  the  Englifh  farmer  generally  made  four 
rents  per  annum,  often  five  and  fix.  From  the 
prevalence  of  this  mode  of  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  when  a  leafe  is  expired,  a 
third  perfon  fcarcely  ever  interferes  :  the  former 
occupier  is  fuppofed  to  have  what  is  called  a 
tenant-right  to  the  premifes.  He  is  content  to 
pay  a  reafonable  advance  for  the  improved  flate 
his  farm  may  have  arrived  at  ;  the  landlord  ac- 
cepts the  cuflomary  proportionate  increafe  ;  and 
thefe  cuftoms,  according  to  Smith,  "  fo  favour- 
"  able  to  the  yeomanry,  have  contributed  more 
"  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  England,   than  all 

"  their 
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"  their  boafted  regulations  of  commerce  taken 
"  together." 

In  Ireland,  the  mode  of  fetting  lands  is  per- 
fectly oppofite,  and  as  deflruclive  a  fyftem  of  ex- 
tortion as  can  be  conceived.  When  a  leafe  is 
expired,  in  place  of  fuch  an  amicable  adjufhnent, 
the  lands  are  advertifed  to  be  let  to  the  highefl 
bidder,  the  propofals  of  each  are  kept  fecret,  and 
by  this  unfair  fpecies  of  auction,  a  promife  of 
exorbitant  rent  is  obtained,  very  frequently  to 
the  exclufion  of  the  former  occupier,  who  is  con- 
fidered  as  having  no  flronger  claim  to  them  than 
the  moll  perfect  ftranger,  unlefs  he  exceed  him 
in  the  amount  of  the  propoied  rent.  This  prac- 
tice of  canting  lands,  as  it  is  termed,  fo  univer- 
fally  prevalent,  and  fo  juftly  reprobated  by  every 
enlightened  mind,  proves  feverely  injurious  to 
agriculture  in  two  ways  :  by  paying  for  his  land 
an  exorbitant  and  difproportionate  rent,  the  oc- 
cupying farmer  is  kept  in  perpetual  poverty,  and 
prevented  from  acquiring  that  capital  which 
would  enable  him  to  proiecute  the  cultivation  of 
farm  more  fuccefsfully ;   and  as  the  farmer  is 

certain 
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certain  that  any  improvements  made  upon  his 
land  will  but  enhance  their  value  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  leafe,  and  from  the  competition  of 
the  cant  necefiarily  and  confiderably  raife  his 
rent  ;  if  he  inclines  to  continue  an  occupier,  he 
neglects  any  except  thofe  immediately  necefiary. 
Nay,  he  is  tempted,  as  well  from  motives  of  pre- 
fent  gain,  as  from  the  defire  of  preventing  others 
from  outbidding  him,  to  leave  his  farm  in  as 
ruinous  a  (late  as  poffible.  Hence  arife  thofe 
claufes  in  leafes,  fo  frequent  in  Ireland,  prevent- 
ing the  occupier  from  turning  up  above  a  certain 
number  of  acres  pf  ground  during  the  lad  three 
years  of  his  leafe. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  injuries  occafioned 
by  the  canting  of  lands  ;  the  evils  are  ufually  re- 
peated between  the  proprietor  of  the  eftate  and 
the  cultivator  ;  and  this  leads  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thofe  nuifances  middle-men,  as  they  are 
termed.  Thefe  become  the  primary  tenants  to 
large  diftricls  ;  and,  dividing  them  into  fmaller, 
portion  each  out  among  the  immediate  occupiers 
and  refidents.  Their  only  motive  for  taking 
ihefe  farms  is  the  acquifition  of  fome  annual  pro- 
fit. 
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fit.  To  obtain  this,  as  they  have  probably  be- 
come tenants  at  an  exorbitant  rent  themfelves, 
they  endeavour  to  gain  fuch  profit  by  fetting  up 
the  land  among  the  wretched  peafantry  to  an 
auction  fimilar  to  that  by  which  they  themfelves 
obtained  them.  The  farm  is  publifhed,  as  it  is 
called,  at  the  chapel  or  market  town.  Private 
propofals  are  to  be  made,  and  no  preference  to 
be  expected,  except  by  the  highefl  bidder.  At- 
tached, from  various  motives,  to  the  place  of  his 
refidence,  and  having  little  profpeel  of  bettering 
himfelf  elfewhere,  as  every  acre  of  land  in  his 
vicinity  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  fimilar  job- 
bers, the  former  proprietor  is  tempted  to  offer 
an  extravagant  rent,  from  the  dread  of  being 
oufted  from  his  little  dwelling,  by  fome  more 
bold  {peculator.  To  this  inconvenience,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  offers,  he  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fubmit.  A  higher  bidder  is  often 
at  hand,  who  fupplants  the  former  wretched  tenant, 
and  either  drags  out  a  miferable  exigence  under 
a  difproportionate  burden,  or  failing  in  the  en- 
deavours to  difcharge  his  promifes,  drives  off  his 
fiarving  cattle,  in  the  night,  to  fome  diftant  and 

mountainous 
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mountainous  diftrict,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  by 
his  difappointed  landlord. 

But  middle-men  are  injurious  to  the  agricul- 
tural interefts  of  Ireland  in  more  ways  than  we 
have  juit  mentioned.  They  are  the  clafs  from 
whom  the  poor  principally  experience  that  op- 
preffion,  to  which  we  have  aflerted  they  are  itill 
fubject.  A  middle-man,  poffeffed  of  large  farms, 
and  refident  among  his  tenantry,  can,  and  too 
frequently  does,  act  the  defpot  over  them  without 
the  femblance  of  refinance.  Many  of  them  have 
no  leafes  but  at  will,  but  even  thofe  who  have 
obtained  a  tenure  of  twenty-one  or  thirty-one 
years,  are  Rill  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  the 
whim  of  the  landlord  ;  for  although  he  may  not 
be  fo  daring  as  to  attempt  illegally  to  difpoflefs 
them,  yet  by  driving  their  cattle  when  the  rent 
falls  due,  and  harrafling  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  he  will  compel  them  either  to  unlimited 
fubmiffion,  or  a  voluntary  furrender  of  their  pre- 
mifes.  By  thefe  means,  and  by  the  fcandalous 
connivance  of  magiftrates  and  juries,  where  a 
gentleman  is  in  queftion,  the  middle-man  poifeffes 
an  uncontrouled  dominion  over  his   vaffals ;   and 

thofe 
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thofe  who  know  human  nature  will  be  but  too 
fenfible  how  liable  fuch  a  pofleffion  is  to  abufe. 

Befide  the  exorbitant  rent  which  he  engages  to 
pay,  the  wretched  tenant,  in  confequence  of  this 
power,  is  liable  to  further  exactions  from  the  re- 
fident  middle-man.  Is  his  matter's  turf  to  be  cut 
and  drawn  home,  the  gratuitous  fervice  of  him- 
felf  and  horfe  is  expected.  Are  the  gentleman's 
crops  to  be  faved,  although  his  own  are  rotting, 
and  the  fcanty  wages  of  labour,  from  a  prefs  of 
bufinefs,  are  fomewhat  raifed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  attendance  at  the  cuftomary  rate  is  ex- 
pected,   and    expectation    is    enough.     Does    his 

lady  want  the  luxury  of  eggs  for  breakfaft 

but  it  would  be  difgufting  to  defcend  to  a  detail 
of  pitiful  exactions,  the  very  recital  of  which 
mould  raife  the  blufhes  of  every  petty  lordling 
confcious  of  their  perpetration. 

An  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  hoped  for  from  middle-men 
refident  in  the  country,  and,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, neceffitated  to  praclife  fome  degree  of  huf- 
bandry.     Vain  are  fuch  expectations.     A  general 

improvement 
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improvement  in  agriculture  will  never  be  effected 
by  gentlemen-farmers.  Their  hufbandry  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  cottagers  who  furround 
them  ;  their  profits,  in  place  of  being  fo  ufefully 
employed,  are  expended  in  idle  diffipation  and 
extravagance.  The  yell  of  a  pack  of  ftarving 
beagles  is  more  pleafmg  to  their  ears  than  the 
fong  of  the  ploughman.  The  fight  of  their  fel- 
low fportfmen,  drenched  to  infenfibility  in  whif- 
key,  more  pleafmg  to  their  eyes,  than  luxuri- 
ant crops,  and  well  cultivated  fields.  They  are 
the  clafs  among  whom  what  remains  of  the  fero- 
cious fpirit  of  drinking,  which  formerly  difgraced 
the  kingdom,  is  (till  to  be  found  ;  they  are  thofe 
from  whom  principally  emanate  all  the  bad  con- 
fequences  we  have  already  afcribed  to  oppreffion, 
diffipation,  extravagance,  and  pernicious  ex- 
ample. 

As  the  exiftence  of  an  intermediate  tenant  be- 
tween the  poffeffor  and  immediate  occupier  of 
the  foil,  is  a  circumftance  which,  in  the  various 
ways  we  have  mentioned,  obftrudls  and  depreffes 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  fo  it  affords  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  befide  thofe  already  given,  of  the 

low 
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low  flate  of  that  important  branch  of  employ- 
ment. Middle-men  are  only  known  in  the  un- 
improved parts  of  every  empire.  In  the  central 
and  well  cultivated  (hires  of  England  they  do  not 
exift  ;  in  the  diftant  and  poorer  diftri&s  there 
are  fome  traces  of  them.  In  Scotland  they  are 
common  ;  in  Ireland  they  are  wearing  out  in  the 
more  rich  and  bed  cultivated  counties  ;  in  thofe 
of  a  contrary  defcription  they  are  almoft  univer- 
fal.  In  France  the  fame  obfervations  are  appli- 
cable. In  fhort,  their  number  and  frequency 
are  in  every  country  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  its 
wealth  and  improvement. 

Another  divifion  of  the  landholders  of  Ireland, 
who  contribute  confiderably  to  the  depreflion  of 
agriculture,  are  the  graziers.  With  refpect  to  dif- 
fipation,  extravagance,  and  oppreflion,  this  clafs 
are  pretty  much  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
middle-men  we  have  juft  noticed.  The  branch 
of  bufmefs  they  purfue  is  pregnant  with  addi- 
tional obftacles  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  this  or  any  other  country  where  they 
are  numerous.  It  would  be  as  tedious  as  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  va- 
rious 
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rious  modes  by  which  the  general  practice  of 
grazing  muff  injure  any  country  in  which  it  pre- 
dominates. The  univerfal  coincidence  of  politi- 
cal writers  in  their  fentiments,  as  to  its  injurious 
tendency,  precludes  the  neceflity  of  any  fuch  mi- 
nute difcuffion.  That  its  prevalence  in  Ireland 
has  not  been  more  propitious  than  elfewhere  is 
generally  allowed,  and  might  be  eafily  demondrat- 
ed,  even  from  the  very  appearance  of  thofe  coun- 
ties in  which  it  mod  prevails.  The  agriculture 
and  general  face  of  the  country  is  fufficiently  poor, 
even  in  thofe  diftricts  of  Ireland  where  tillage  is 
moft  attended  to  and  bed  underftood  ;  but  its  mi- 
fery  takes  a  flill  deeper  hue  in  thofe  counties  na- 
turally more  fertile,  where  their  fields  are  devoted 
to  pafturage.  For  this,  out  of  many  others,  take 
the  teflimony  of  two  modern  travellers.  Mr. 
Young,  fpeaking  of  the  rich  grazing  lands  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  fays, 

"  In  no  part  of  Ireland  have  I  fcen  more  care- 
"  lefs  management,  than  in  thefe  rich  lands,  the 
"  face  of  the  country  is  that  of  defolation  ;  the 
"  grounds  are  overrun  with  thirties,  ragwort, 
"  &c.  to  excefs  j  the  fences  are  mounds  of  earth 

"  full 


full  of  gaps  j  there  is  no  wood,  and  the  gene- 
ral countenanee  is  fuch,  that  you  mud  exa- 
mine into  the  foil  before  you  will  believe  that 
a  country  which  has  fo  beggarly  an  appear- 
ance can  be  fo  rich  and  fertile." 


The  other  authority  I  mail  quote  is  that  of 
Doctor  Campbell.  On  approaching  Munfter,  the 
grounds  "  affumed,"  fays  he,  "  a  very  different 
"  appearance  from  what  I  had  before  obferved. 
"  The  inaufpicious  effects  of  pafturage  became, 
"  however,  vifible  before  I  left  Leinfter.  For  ten 
"  or  twelve  miles  on  this  fide  of  Kilkenny  the 
"  foil  was  far  from  rich  ;  it  was  rather,  indeed, 
<c  poor  ;  yet  it  was  pretty  well  cultivated  :  the 
"  fields  were  enclofed  with  hedges  and  ditches, 
"  and  the  country  embellifhed  with  houfes  and 
"  plantations.  But  as  the  ground  improves,  on 
"  approaching  the  borders  of  Munfter,  agricul- 
"  ture  ceafes,  and  not  a  houfe  or  a  hedge  or 
**  a  ditch  is  to  be  feen ;  the  country  is  abdi- 
"  cated  by  the  human  fpecies,  and  peopled  with 
"  fheep." 


Graziers, 
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Graziers,  by  taking  and  monopolizing  large 
tra&s  of  land,  and  covering  them  with  fheep  and 
bullocks,  not  only  confiderably  diminifli  the  po- 
pulation they  would  naturally  have  arrived  at, 
but  render  the  fituation  of  the  few  wretched 
peafantry  who  do  remain  attached  to  the  foil, 
infinitely  more  miferable  than  that  of  thofe  who 
inhabit  lefs  fertile  diftricts.  It  is  an  obfervation 
which  muft  ftrike  every  traveller  through  Munf- 
ter,  where  grazing  chiefly  prevails,  that  the 
greater  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  more  wretched 
are  the  peafantry  who  occupy  it.  The  cottager 
who  druggies  againft  nature  on  the  barren  moun- 
tain's fide,  is  more  comfortably  circumftanced, 
than  he  whofe  poffeffions  lie  in  diltricfs  exuber- 
antly rich  by  nature.  This  is  chiefly  occafioned 
by  the  exorbitant  rents  the  latter  are  obliged  to 
pay  in  confequence  of  the  extenfive  monopolies 
of  graziers.  Where  the  land  is  naturally  fo  fer- 
tile as  to  yield  fpontaneoufly  a  profuiion  of  rich 
herbage,  fufficient  to  fatten  the  largeft  cattle, 
without  the  fmalleft  exertion  of  agricultural  la- 
bour, the  rich  and  indolent  grazier,  fatisfied  if 
he  can  obtain  a  light  profit  upon  each  acre,  with 
little  trouble  and  attention,  bids  a  high  rent  for, 
R  and 


and  obtains  very  extenfive  tracts ;  and  either  ex' 
eludes  entirely  the  labouring  peafant,  or  re-lets- 
to  him  a  few  acres  at  a  further  profit  rent.  But 
in  thofe  diftricts  where  nature  is  lefs  propitious, 
and  where  the  exertions  of  fome  labour  and  in- 
duftry  are  absolutely  requifite  to  extract  any  pro- 
fit from  the  foil,  the  peafant,  freed  from  fuch 
powerful  competitors,  obtains  his  land  at  fome- 
what  a  cheaper  rate,  and  is  enabled,  of  confe- 
quence,  to  effect  greater  improvements,  and  to 
live  more  comfortably,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moil  fertile  diftricts,  on  whom  the  bounty  of 
nature  operates  as  a  curfe,  not  a  bleiling. 

Graziers  are  almofl  the  only  occupiers  of  the 
foil  in  Ireland  who  poffefs  any  confiderable  ca- 
pital. It  requires  a  very  large  fum  to  flock  an 
extenfive  fattening  farm.  The  profits,  however, 
arifing  from  grazing,  are  beneath  all  due  pro- 
portion inconfiderable.  Mr.  Young  calculates, 
that  the  fum  neceffary  to  flock  a  bullock  farm  is 
fix  pounds  an  acre,  and  that  the  annual  profit, 
after  all  deductions,  is  but  eight  millings  and 
feven-pence,  which  is  very  little  more  than  the 
legal  intereit  of  the  money  at  fix  per  cent,  with- 
out 
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out  taking  into  account  the  rifk  of  Iofs  of  cattle, 
bad  markets,  &c.  Although  we  are  not  to  cre- 
dit this  calculation,  it  could  be  proved  to  a  de- 
monftration,  that  a  profit  infinitely  fuperior  to 
that  really  gained  might  be  procured  by  properly 
employing  the  fame  capital  in  agriculture.  Why 
then  does  not  felf-interefl  lead  the  grazier  into 
its  practice  ?  He  is  prevented  by  ignorance  and 
indolence.  The  improved  modes  of  agriculture 
he  is  unacquainted  with  ;  and  were  he  blefTed 
with  the  information,  the  comparative  flothful 
eafe  he  at  prefent  enjoys  would  not  eafily  be 
forfaken  for  a  more  lucrative  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  which  demanded  greater  exertion  and  at- 
tention. 

Many,  therefore,  and  powerful  are  the  impe- 
diments to  employment  which  grazing  occafions. 
It  diminifhes  population  ;  it  promotes  indolence. 
The  extenfive  capital  it  requires,  which  in  any 
other  occupation  would  give  work  to  thoufands, 
fupports  but  a  few  wretched  and  flothful  herdf- 
men.  As  the  profits  of  grazing  are  fmall,  it 
diminifhes  the  annual  augmentation  of  national 
capital,  which  otherwife  would  be  accumulated. 
R  2  As 
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As  it  checks  and  impedes  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture, it  deprefies  that  branch  of  bufinefs  from 
which  we  have  fhewn  the  mod  extenfive,  fecure, 
and  beneficial  fource  of  employment  is  to  be 
expected. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  would  recom- 
mend a  total  defertion  of  grazing.  Many  large 
tracts  in  this  ifland,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
are  calculated  for  nothing  elfe.  Befides,  the  ge- 
neral purfuit  of  agriculture  does  not,  by  any 
means,  include  the  total  neglect  of  fattening. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  ex- 
tenfive countries,  and  efpecially  in  Ireland,  whofe 
climate  is  fo  favourable  to  pafturage,  the  univer- 
fal  and  fpirited  practice  of  agriculture  will,  by 
the  general  introduction  of  artificial  roots  and 
graffes,  at  prefent  almoft  unknown,  increafe  the 
number  of  cattle  fattened,  and  lower  the  price  of 
butchers  meat  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  its  fields 
will  become  populous,  and  the  employment  of 
their  inhabitants  beneficial  and  extenfive. 

The .  prefent  fyft em  of  grazing  in  Ireland, 
though  fo  pernicious,  is  not  a  little  encouraged 
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by  grazing  lands  being  generally  exempted  from 
tithe.  This  is  in  confequence  of  a  vote  palled 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  year  1735, 
called  the  Vote  of  Agijbnent ;  by  which  it  was  re- 
folved,  "  That  the  demand  of  tithe  agiftment 
"  for  cattle  was  grievous  and  burdenfome, — that 
"  all  legal  ways  and  means  ought  to  be  made 
"  ufe  of  to  oppofe  all  attempts  for  carrying  de- 
"  mands  for  fuch  tithe  into  execution,  &c." 
An  exemption  of  this  nature  operates  as  a  boun- 
ty on  pafturage,  and  a  tax  on  agriculture ;  and 
it  is  manifeftly  unjuft  that  the  latter  fnould  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  fupporting  the  clergy,  and 
the  former  not  contribute  a  farthing.  This  leads 
us  to  the  confideration  of  another  obflacle  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland. 

Tithe.  Much  of  what  might  be  advanced  on 
this  head  has  been  anticipated  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Eflay.  It  has  been  there  fhewn,  that  any 
tax  of  this  nature  muft  confiderably  impede 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  any  country, 
and  under  any  circumftances.  But  fuch  a  tax 
mull  be  peculiarly  deftruclive  in  its  operation 
when  agriculture  is  in  a  Hate  of   infancy,  and 

where 
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where  thofe  who  praclife  it  labour  under  many 
other  additional  oppreffions  and  inconveniencies. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  where  this 
brancn  of  induftry  ihould  receive  every  encou- 
ragement, and  be  relieved  as  much  as  poflible 
from  every  burden.  Many  fads  have  been  lately 
advanced  in  our  Senate,  and  many  publications 
iffued  from  our  prefs,  reflecting  the  peculiar  fe- 
verity  with  which  tithe  has  been  exacted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  kingdom.  From  the  politi- 
cal fituation  of  the  Irifh  peafant  he  mull  be 
more  expofed  to  exaction,  than  the  more  rich 
and  independent   farmers  of  other  countries  *  ; 

but 

*  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  calculation  of  the  compa- 
rative amount  of  tithe  in  Ireland  and  England.  There 
are  fome  data  for  it  in  the  average  rates  of  Englifh  and 
Irifh  tithes  given  by  Mr.  Young  ;  the  amounts  per  acre 
for  corn  are  very  finiilar,  and  therefore  Mr.  Young 
fays  they  "  afford  no  proof  that  tithes  in  Ireland  are 
"  unreafonably  rated."  He  feems  to  forget  the  table  of 
produce  he  before  gave  (fee  page  247).  If  the  produce 
is  much  lefs  in  Ireland,  and  that  produce  much  lefs  ad- 
vantageoufly  obtained,  a  fimilar  acreable  rate  is  certainly 
a  heavier  burden  in  Ireland  than  England,  more  efpe- 
cially  when  we  take  into  account  the  difference  of  qua- 
lity and  the  different  money  price  of  that  produce  in  the 

two 
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but  I  fhall  not  enter  into  an  invidious  recapitula- 
tion of  the  aflertions  which  have  been  advanced, 
in  which  much  truth  and  much  mifreprefenta- 
tion  have,  as  is  ufual  upon  fuch  oc cations,  been 
induftriouily  combined.  I  reft  the  queftion  en- 
tirely upon  general  principles  ;  and  content  rhy- 
felf  with  recapitulating,  that  tithe  in  kind,  how- 
ever collected,  muft  in  every  fituation  reprefs  and 
obftrucr.  agriculture  ;  and  that  it  muft  be  pecu- 
liarly ruinous  where  that  occupation  is  ftruggling 
againft  poverty,  oppreffion,  and  ignorance.  Such 
is  its  fituation  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  the  fkilful,  opu- 
lent, and  independent  Englilh  farmer    finds   the 

tax 

two  countries.  Let  us  take  the  article  wheat  as  an  in- 
ftance.  If  a  quarter  of  Englifh  wheat  fells  for  30s.  in 
England,  a  quarter  of  Irifh  will  not  be  worth  26s.  in 
Ireland.     But  ler  us  fuppofe  this  the  proportion  : 

An  Englifh  acre  yields  3  quarters  at  30s.  {.4    10     o 
An  Irifh,   fay     -     -       2|  at  26s.         2    1  o     6 

The  average  wheat  tithe  of  England  is  4s.  lid.  per 
acre,  that  of  Ireland  4s.  2£d.  bee  Young,  page  $$. — 
The  Irifh  peafant,  therefore,  out  of  2I.  18s.  6d.  pays 
48.  2-|d.  tithe  j  the  Englifh,  out  of  4I.  10s.  od.  but 
4s.  1  id.  The  average  tithe  of  hay,  according  to  Young, 
is  in  England  is.  lod.  in  Ireland  2s.  od. 
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tax  peculiarly  inconvenient,  oppreflive,  and  bur- 
denfome,  with  how  much  greater  feverity  mufl  it 
gall  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  opprefled  peafant 
of  our  illand  ? 

In  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Ireland,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Ulfter,  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  is 
confiderabry  injured  by  every  manufacturer  be- 
ing poflefied  of  fmali  portions  of  land,  and  act- 
ing both  as  a  farmer  and  artizan.  The  divifion 
oi  labour,  and  confining  the  exertions  of  work- 
men to  one  particular  branch  of  bufmefs,  as  it 
affords  a  proof  of  the  confiderable  progrefs  of 
any  fociety  in  opulence  and  civilization,  fo  it 
increafes  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  the  workman 
in  whatever  fpecies  of  labour  he  is  folely  em- 
ployed ;  and  tends  to  augment  his  capital  more 
rapidly  than  can  be  effected  by  a  varied  and  de- 
fultory  attention  to  a  diverfity  of  occupations. 
A  contrary  plan  diminifhes  both  the  productive 
powers  and  profits  of  the  artift.  "  The  advan- 
"  tage,"  fays  Smith,  "  which  is  gained  by  fav- 
"  ing  the  time  commonly  loft  in  palling  from 
"  one  fort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater 
4<  than  we  mould  at  firfl  view  be  apt  to  imagine* 

"  It 
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w  It  is  impoflible  to  pafs  very  quickly  from  one 
"  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on 
"  in  a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different 
"  tools.  A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a 
"  fmall  farm  mud  lofe  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
"  palling  from  his  loom  to  the  field,  and  from 
"  the  field  to  his  loom.  A  man  commonly  faun- 
"  ters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort 
"  of  employment  to  another  ;  and  this  renders 
"  him  almofl  always  flothful  and  lazy,  and  in- 
"  capable  of  any  vigorous  application  even  on 
"  the  moft  preffing  occafions." 

The  evil  confequences  of  a  combination  of 
occupations  are  unfortunately  felt  in  their  utmoft 
extent  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  agriculture 
of  the  country  has  been  particularly  and  deeply 
injured  by  its  prevalence.  Of  this  (tronger 
proofs  cannot  be  given  than  thofe  contained  in 
the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Young.  "  View  the 
"  North  of  Ireland  ;  you  there  behold  a  whole 
"  province  peopled  by  weavers  :  it  is  they  who 
"  cultivate,  or  rather  beggar  the  foil,  as  well 
6i  as  work  the  looms.  Agriculture  is  there  in 
"  ruins  j  it  is  cut  up  by  the  roots  ;  extirpated, 

"  annihilated- 
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"  annihilated.  The  whole  region  is  the  difgrace 
"  of  the  kingdoms  ^  11  the  crops  you  fee  are  con- 
*c  temptible,  are  nothing  but  filth  and  weeds  : 
"  no  other  part  of  Ireland  can  exhibit  the  foil  in 
"  fuch  a  (rate  of  poverty  and  defolation.  But 
"  the  caufe  of  all  thofe  evils,  which  are  abfolute 
"  exceptions  to  every  thing  elfe  on  the  face  of 
"  the  globe,  is  eafily  found.  A  moft  pro'oerous 
"  manufacture,  fo  contrived  as  to  be  te  ie- 
*'  ftru&ion  of  agriculture,  is  certainly  a  fpeclacle 
"  for  which  we  mufl  go  to  Ireland.  It  is  owing 
"  to  the  fabric  fpreading  over  all  the  country, 
"  inftead  of  being  confined  to  towns  ; — there-, 
"  literally  fpeaking,  is  not  a  farmer  in  a  hun- 
"  died  miles  of  the  linen  country  of  Ireland. 
"  The  lands  are  infinitely  fubdivided  ;  no  weaver 
"  thinks  of  fupporting  himfelf  by  his  loom  ;  he 
*'  has  always  a  piece  of  potatoes,  a  piece  of  oats, 
*s  a  patch  of  flax,  and  grafs  or  weeds  for  a  cow  ; 
"  thus  his  time  is  divided  between  his  farm  and 

"  his    loom. Where   agriculture    is    in    fuch 

"  a  ftate  of  ruin,  land  cannot  attain  its  true  va- 
"  lue  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  linen  counties,  propor- 
*'  tioned  to  their  foil,  are  lower  let  than  any 
"  others  in  Ireland. — If  I  had  an  eftate  in  the 
"  South  of  Ireland  I   would  as  foon  introduce 

peflilence 
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"  peflilence  and  famine  upon  it  as  the  linen 
"  manufacture,  carried  on  as  it  is  at  prefent  in 
"  the  North  of  that  kingdom  f ." 

Having 

f  In  fome  converfation  had  with  Doctor  Burrowes, 
refpetting  the  injuries  which  farming  manufaElurers  oc- 
cafion  to  agriculture,  he  exprefTed  very  ftrong  doubts 
whether  the  defcription  given  by  Mr.  Young,  and  which 
we  have  jufl:  quoted,  was  not  highly  exaggerated.  It  is 
but  juft  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  opinions  advanced 
on  this  point  reft  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Young  alone  ; 
and  that  in  general  our  remarks  on  the  Northern  parts 
of  tkis  kingdom  are  derived  almofl  entirely  from  the 
information  of  others.  Thofe  on  the  Southern  are  more 
the  refult  of  perfonal  obfervation.  The  only  ground  on 
which  the  exiitence  of  farming  manufacturers  appears 
defenfible  was  at  the  fame  time  Hated  by  Dr.  B.  viz. 
the  fuperior  degree  of  health  which  fuch  workmen  muft. 
enjoy,  compared  with  thofe  accufiomed  to  conftant  con- 
finement; and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  lumfelf  lately 
obferved  the  mod  ftriking  contraft  between  the  fqualid, 
pale,  and  fickly  artizans  of  Manchefter,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  the  robuft  weavers  of  Ullter.  Whe- 
ther the  injuries  afcribed  by  Smith,  Young,  and  others, 
to  this  combination  of  proft  flions,  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  fuperior  health  refultine  therefrom,  muft  be  left 
at  prefent  to  the  reader's  J  ermination,  who  will  alfo 
be,  from  this  note,  better  enabled  than  before  to  appre- 
ciate the  valup  due  to  difh  >ent  remarks  on  the  Northern 
parts  of  Ireland,  whij:.  the  text  contains. 
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Having  pointed  out  the  moft  confiderabie  im- 
pediments to  the  progrefs  of  Irifh  agriculture,  we 
are  next  to  inveftigate  the  mod  efficacious  modes 
to  be  purfued  for  its  advancement  and  improve- 
ment. The  mod  prominent  object,  in  fuch  in- 
veftigation,  mull  be  the  removal  of  thofe  ob- 
ftructions  which  we  have  detailed  ;  in  what  man- 
ner this  object  can  be  belt  attained,  is,  therefore, 
firft  to  be  examined. 

The  radical  and  moft  efficacious  obftruction 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is 
the  prevailing  and  confiderabie  deficiency  of  ca- 
pital among  the  immediate  occupiers  of  the  foil. 
This  deficiency  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
either  immediately  or  remotely  the  confequence 
of  the  different  partial  impediments  we  have 
above  enumerated.  The  introduction  and  gene- 
ral diffufion  of  a  greater  degree  of  wealth  among 
the  occupying  peafantry  mufl  form  the  bafts  of 
any  folid  improvement  in  their  modes  of  culti- 
vating the  earth. 

The  firft  and  moft  efficacious  ftep  which  could 
be  taken  towards  bettering  the  fituation  of  the 

farmer 
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farmer,  in  this  refpect,  would  be  a  general  al- 
teration in  the  mode  of  fetting  him  his  land* 
The  average  rental  of  Ireland  we  have  fhewn, 
confidering  the  relative  improvement  of  the  two 
countries,  to  be  confiderably  higher  to  the  te- 
nant than  in  England.  We  have  alfo  proved 
that  this  arifes  from  the  pernicious  mode  in 
which  lands  are  let  j  and  it  is  evident  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  the  rent  thus  exa&ed 
from  the  poor  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  mid- 
dle-man, and  is  productive  of  no  advantage  to 
the  owner  of  the  eflate.  The  proprietors  of  land, 
therefore,  fhould  folemnly  and  univerfally  deter- 
mine never  to  fet  to  any  perfon  but  an  occupy- 
ing tenant ;  they  mould  for  ever  abolim  the 
ruinous  cuftom  of  canting  lands ;  they  fhould 
allow  the  tenant  a  reafonable  profit,  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  reafonable  rent ;  and  mould  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  noble  idea  of  tenant-right,  which 
in  England  has  been  fo  religioufly  attended  to, 
and  is  fo  immenfejy  beneficial.  I  am  well  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  national  habits, 
efpecially  in  an  inflance  of  this  nature,  where  the 
revenue  of  the  individual  might,  from  fuch  an 
alteration,  be  fuppoied  liable  to  confiderable  di- 
minution. 
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rninution.  But  I  am  equally  well  convinced,  that 
the  more  intimately  the  fubject  is  inveftigated, 
the  more  evident  will  it  appear,  that  the  confi- 
deration  of  private  intereft,  as  well  as  of  public 
advantage,  fhould  equally  lead  the  perfons  con- 
cerned to  adopt  the  plan  of  conduct  we  have 
recommended  ;  and  that  thereby  their  incomes 
would  be  ultimately  and  fecurely  increafed. 
What  is  the  advantage  to  the  landlord,  of  allow- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  his  rent  to  be  abforbed 
by  the  rapacious  midd-e-man  ?  The  only  feafible 
argument  which  can  be  offered  in  defence  of  the 
practice,  is,  that  his  rent  is  better  fecured  by 
fuch  intervention.  But  even  this  fuppofition  is 
abfurd.  If  arrears  be  due,  to  what  mode  of  en- 
forcing payment  had  the  landlord  beft  refort  ? 
to  the  perfon  of  the  gentleman,  who,  perhaps, 
will  anfwer  any  importunate  demands  by  a  chal- 
lenge or  defiance,  or  to  the  flock  of  the  occupy- 
ing peafant  ?  Surely  to  the  latter  ;  and  to  that, 
in  fuch  cafes,  does  he  always  ultimately  recur. 
But  although  the  proprietor  of  land  fhould  de- 
termine to  let  to  none  but  the  occupying  tenant, 
little  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  farmer,  if  he 
fers  it  by  auction  to  the  highefl  bidder,  without 

any 
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any  attention  to  the  old  refident,  or  without  al- 
lowing him  a  reafonable  interefl  in  the  tenement. 
An  allowance  of  this  nature,  may,  to  the  fhort- 
fighted,  appear  too  great  an  exertion  of  felf- 
denial,  too  confiderable  a  facrifke  of  property, 
to  be  made  from  patriotic  motives  with  any  de- 
gree of  prudence.  But  thofe  who  form  fuch 
conclufions  do  not  look  far  enough  ;  they  calcu- 
late from  the  amount  of  rent,  which,  by  the  pre- 
fent  mode  of  fetting  lands,  is  extorted  from  a 
ftarving  and  miferable  people,  without  taking  in- 
to confideration  the  increafe  which  might  be  ob- 
tained from  them,  without  either  injury  or  in- 
juftice,  by  perfifling  in  a  contrary  plan.  Allow 
your  tenant  a  reafonable  profit  ;  enable  him  to 
accumulate  fome  capital ;  he  will  then  purfue  agri- 
culture on  an  extenfive  and  advantageous  fcale  ; 
he  will  necefTarily  employ  it  in  the  occupation  to 
which  he  has  been  bred  ;  and  confequently  im- 
prove the  land,  from  which,  by  your  novel  but 
prudent  encouragement,  he  has  extracted  the 
means  of  its  improvement.  Give  him  but  a  com- 
paratively fhort  leafe  ;  at  its  expiration  demand 
a  moderate  rife  of  rent  ;  it  will  be  cheerfully 
granted.  Let  the  increafe  be  equitably  propor- 
tioned 
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tioned  to  the  improvement  of  the  farm  ;  but  let 
not  fuch  improvement  be  rendered  an  engine  of 
extortion,  or  the  means  of  expelling  from  your 
pofTeflions  the  man  who  has  fo  much  contributed 
to  increafe  their  value.  By  perfevering  in  fuch 
a  plan  of  conduct,  your  eftates  will  in  a  few  years 
afiume  a  different  appearance  from  that  of  their 
prefent  ftate  of  defolation  ;  their  improvement, 
and  the  rent  they  afford,  will  equally  and  con- 
fiderably  increafe ;  and  you  will,  at  the  fame 
time,  feel  the  inexpreflible  felicity  of  beholding 
an  opulent,  thriving  and  comfortably  fituated 
tenantry  of  your  own  rearing,  and  reap  the  folid 
advantage  of  increafing,  without  oppreflion  or 
extortion,  the  amount  of  your  annual  income. 
The  landlord  who  allows  his  occupying  tenantry 
an  interefl  of  the  nature  we  fpeak  of  may  be 
confidered  as  laying  out  yearly  a  fum  equal  to  the 
difference  between  a  moderate  and  a  rack  rent, 
which  ultimately  returns  to  himfelf  with  com- 
pound and  accumulated  profit,  and  which  has, 
in  the  mean  time,  enriched  the  perfon  entrufted 
with  its  management. 


The 
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The  rent  of  land  has,  it  is  true,  confiderably 
increafed  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  its  wretch- 
ed management,  and  the  ruinous  plan  purfued 
in  fetting  it.  But  this  rife  has  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  increafed  price  of  its  products, 
not  of  the  improvement  of  the  foil.  Had  a  con- 
trary fyftem  been  adopted,  the  augmentation 
would  at  this  day  be  much  more  confiderable  ; 
it  would  have  increafed  both  by  the  rife  of  prices 
and  by  improved  cultivation. 

Thefe  conclufions  are  not  the  refult  of  mere 
ab  (tract:  and  theoretic  fpeculation.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  ;  it  has  fucceeded.  In  Eng- 
land, from  the  high  Hate  of  its  cultivation,  re- 
fulting  from  the  liberal  mode  of  fettlement  pur- 
fued between  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  the 
foil,  rent,  though  lower  to  the  tenant,  is  higher 
to  the  landlord  than  in  Ireland ;  and,  what  is 
of  equal  confequence,  it  is  fecurely  and  punctu- 
ally paid.  A  few  partial  and  ifolated  inftances 
of  the  fame  nature  have  occurred  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  wherever  fairly  tried,  have  been  fuccefsful. 
Were  they  univerfal,  their  beneficial  confequences 
to  both  parties  would  be  flill  more  confiderable. 
S  Mr. 
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Mr.  Young  records  a  happy  inftance  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  Ofborne  ;  and 
a  fimilar  plan  has  been  purfued  by  the  amiable 
Sir  George  Saville.  It  is  related  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  32d  Letter. 

From  the  cuftom  which  prevailed  formerly  all 
over  Ireland,  of  fetting  leafes  of  large  tracts  for 
ever,  or  for  a  long  period  of  years,  to  middle- 
men, they  have,  from  the  increafe  of  prices, 
obtained  fo  considerable  a  profit  in  the  foil,  that 
they  may  be  confidered,  with  refpecl  to  inferior 
tenantry,  in  the  fame  light  as  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  eflate.  Its  improvement  would 
be  the  immediate  interefl  of  fuch  tenants,  though 
of  no  advantage  whatever  to  thofe  from  whom 
they  derive  their  leafes  ;  and,  in  letting  to  the 
occupying  tenantry,  tney  mould  purfue  precifely 
the  fame  line  of  conduct  winch  we  have  recom- 
mended to  landlords  of  another  defcription. 

Next  to  the  equitable  and  mutually  advantage- 
ous mode  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  we  have  juft  recommended,  the 
mod  effectual  mode  of  increafmg  the  capital,  and 

improving 
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improving  the  hufbandry  of  the  latter,  is  fecur- 
ing  a  fteady  and  profitable  market  for  his  pro- 
ductions. One  very  efficacious  expedient  for  this 
purpofe  is  the  erection  of  flour  mills  in  conve- 
nient parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  thefe,  upon 
an  extenfive  fcale,  have  been  built  within  a  few 
years,  and  their  number  is  daily  increafing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  the  inland  bounty  on  flour  carried  to 
Dublin  (fee  Young's  Tour),  it  certainly  has  been 
fo  far  beneficial  as  to  have  occafioned  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  mills  which  would  other- 
wife  have  never  been  attempted,  and  of  thereby 
fecuring,  and  bringing  to  the  farmer's  door,  a 
ready  market  for  the  chief  of  his  productions. 
Mr.  Young  afierts,  that  this  inland  bounty  has 
proved  very  prejudicial  to  Ireland  ;  that  it  has 
diminished  its  pafturage  exports,  and  introduced 
and  extended  a  wretched  and  execrable  tillage. 
However  deficient  and  unfkilful  the  agriculture 
introduced  may  be,  its  very  introduction  muft 
be  confidered  as  a  beneficial  circumftance  ;  as 
the  capital  of  the  farmer  increafes  it  will  im- 
prove, and  is  improving.  With  refpect  to  the 
S  2  benefit 
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benefit  or  injury  derived  to  the  kingdom  at  large 
by  the  inland  bounty,  the  balance  ftruck  by 
Mr.  Young  between  agricultural  and  pafturage 
exports  and  imports  affords  no  folid  ground  for 
any  opinion.  The  nature  of  the  occupation  en- 
couraged by  this  bounty,  and  the  circumftances 
of  thofe  with  whom  it  ultimately  refts,  the  far- 
mers, he  leaves  entirely  out  of  the  queftion.  As 
to  the  promotion  of  employment,  the  advantage 
of  having  agriculture  in  any  way  encouraged  in 
preference  to  pafturage,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Twenty  acres  under  tillage  will  afford  greater 
occupation  than  twenty  times  twenty  grazed  by 
flieep  and  bullocks. 

But  the  mod  effectual  of  all  expedients  which 
have  yet  been  devifed  for  fecuring  a  fteady  and 
beneficial  market  to  the  farmer,  is  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  corn.  Bounties  have  been  known 
in  Ireland  fmce  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
they  were  either  inadequate,  ill  contrived,  or 
counteracted.  The  Irifh  bounty  act  devifed  by 
Mr.  Fofter,  and  ultimately  fettled  in  the  year 
1784,  feems  happily  calculated  to  fecure  a  fettled 
demand  for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  to  encou- 
rage 
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rage  their  growth,  and  to  prevent  at  all  times 
their  high  price  or  fcarcity.  The  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  corn  bounties  has  been  particularly 
experienced  in  Ireland.  Not  many  years  fmce 
fhe  depended  for  a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain 
on  importation,  and  was  fupplied  principally  by 
England  and  America.  Its  exportation  was  either 
ineffectually  encouraged,  prohibited,  or  permitted 
only  in  a  defultory  manner  by  flarts  and  inter- 
vals. The  confequence  was,  as  in  every  other 
fimilar  inflance,  that  the  farmer,  not  being  cer- 
tain of  a  fteady  and  advantageous  market,  ne- 
glected raifing  a  fufficient  fupply  of  fo  neceffary 
an  article,  and  the  country,  notwithstanding  a 
confiderabie  import,  very  frequently  experi- 
enced confiderable  want.  The  bounty  has  at 
once  produced  a  certain  market  for  the  farmer, 
increafed  the  average  price  of  fome  of  his  pro- 
duels,  and  fecured  an  abundant  fupply  of  corn 
for  home  confumption.  This  muff  be  evident  to 
the  moft  fuperfkial  inquirer. 

Before  the  year  1780,  though  fome  bounties 
were  granted  by  29  Geo.  II,  and  other  acts,  they 
were   ill  devifed  and   ineffectual  j   and  we  con- 
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ftartly  imported  large  quantities.  In  that  year 
the  firfl  efficient  bounty  act  took  place,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  corn  trade  for  five  years  ending  Lady- 
day  1785  was  as  follows  : 

£•         s.     d. 
Value  of  corn,  ground  and  un-, 

ground,  exported  from  Lady- 
day  1780  to  Lady  day  1785     705822   11      i\ 
Value  of  corn,  ground  and  un- 
ground,  imported  daring  the 
fame  period      -  624940   12     7 

Balance  in  favour  of  export    -    S0881    18     y% 

In   the   year    1785,    the   improved   bounty   aft:, 

parted  the  preceding  year,  began  to  operate.    The 

account   of  five  years  from  Lady-day    1785   to 

Lady-day  1790  is  as  follows  : 

£.        s.     d. 
Value   of    corn,    ground    and 

unground,  exported   during 
thefe  five  years         -         -      2204162   18   iiz 
Value  of  the  fame  articles  im- 
ported during  the  fame  pe- 
riod       -  -  =  37225     7     s 

Balance  in  favour  of  export  -  2166937  11     8^ 

So 
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So  confidcrable  an  increafe  in  production  and 
demand,  occafioned  both  by  the  bounty  on  in- 
land carnage  to  Dublin  and  on  export  from 
every  port,  mufl:  have  augmented  the  profits  and 
general  capital  of  the  farmer.  Its  beneficial 
operation  has,  to  be  fure,  been  confiderably 
counteracted  by  the  ruinous  mode  of  fetting 
lands,  and  the  other  exactions  we  have  men- 
tioned, which  are  in  general  too  ftudioufiy  made 
to  keep  pace  with  any  fuch  augmentation.  Still, 
however,  they  have  in  fome  degree  produced  the 
effect.  The  agricultural  tenantry  have  in  feve- 
ral  counties  increafed  in  number  and  in  wealth  ; 
fome  little  improvement  in  their  modes  of  tillage 
is  obfervable  ;  and  the  fyftem  which  has  produced 
even  the  fymptoms  of  fuch  an  alteration  of  cir- 
cumftances  mould  be  ftudiouily  adhered  to. 

The  utility  of  bounties  has,  I  know,  been  ar- 
raigned by  many,  and  efpecially  by  fo  refpect- 
able  an  authority  as  Doclor  Smith.  I  mean  not 
to  queuion  any  obfervations  of  his  on  other 
bounties ;  but  as  his  authority  muft  neceflarily 
carry  great  weight,  and  as  I  confider  the  conti- 
nuation of  corn  bounties  as  one  of  the  great 
means    of  encouraging  agriculture,    at   lead   in 

Ireland, 
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Ireland,  and  confequently  of  effectually  promot- 
ing the  employment  of  the  people,  a  fummary 
of  his  objections  to  them,  as  far  as  refpects 
the  Hate  of  this  country,  and  an  examination  of 
their  validity,  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the 
queflion  before  us. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute 
invefligation  of  this  fubject.  Many  of  Doctor 
Smith's  arguments  have  been  anfwered  in  a  fa- 
tisfactory,  and  others  in  a  confufed  manner,  by 
Mr.  Anderfon,  in  his  Obfervations  on  National 
Induftry.  P.  S.  to  Letter  XIII.  to  which,  and 
Doctor  Smith's  work,  Book  IV.  Chap.  V.  I  refer 
the  reader  for  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  queftion.  With  refpect  to  Ireland,  it  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  the  bounty 
on  exporting  corn  has  confiderably  increafed  its 
production,  that  it  has  introduced  a  more  regular 
fupply  than  was  before  known,  and  that  it  has 
turned  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  Agriculture 
than  were  before  employed  in  it.  The  molt  fu- 
perficial  retrofpect  to  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom 
for  fome  years  back  muft  afford  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions.     In  thefe  refpects 

its 
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its  beneficial  influence  has,  from  experience,  been 
found  confiderable  and  extenfive. 

The  moft  weighty  and  ingenious  objection  of 
Doctor  Smith  to  corn  bounties  we  mall  give 
an  abridgement  of  in  his  own  words.  "  That 
"  in  the  actual  flate  of  tillage,  the  bounty  on 
"  exportation  neceifarily  tends  to  raife  the  mo- 
"  ney  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  will 
"  not  be  difputed  by  any  reafonable  perfon — 
"  the  corn  bounty,  therefore,  as  well  as  every 
"  other  bounty  on  exportation,  impofes  two 
"  different  taxes  upon  the  people,  firft,  the  tax 
"  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  in  or- 
"  der  to  pay  the  bounty  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  tax 
"  which  arifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the 
"  commodity  in  the  home  market ;  and  as  the 
"  whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of 
"  corn,  this  fecond  tax  is  by  much  the  heavieft 
"  of  the  two. — So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the 
"  firfl:  neceffary  of  life  mud  either  reduce  the 
"  fubfiftence  of  the  labouring  poor,  or  occafion 
"  fome  augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages, 
"  proportionable  to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price 
^;  of  their  fubfiftence.     So  far  as  it  operates  in 

"  the 
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"  the  one  way,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
"  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  chil- 
"  dren,  and  muft  fo  far  tend  to  reftrain  the  po- 
"  pulation  of  the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates 
"  in  the  other,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
"  employers  of  the  poor  to  employ  fo  great  a 
"  number  as  they  otherwife  might  do,  and  muft 
"  fo  far  tend  to  reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  coun- 
"  try.  The  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
"  corn,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  ren- 
"  dering  that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the 
"  farmer,  muft  necefTarily  encourage  its  produc- 
"  tion.  I  anfwer,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if 
"  the  effect  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real 
"  price  of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer  with  an 
"  equal  quantity  of  it  to  maintain  a  greater  num- 
"  ber  of  labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whe- 
"  ther  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other 
"  labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in  the 
"  neighbourhood  j  but  neither  the  bounty,  nor 
"  any  other  human  inftitution,  can  have  any 
"  fuch  effect. — The  money  price  of  corn  regu- 
"  gulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commo- 
"  dities ;  it  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour 
<e  — the  money  price  of  all  the  parts  of  the  rude 
"  produce  of  land — and,  confequently,  that  of 

"  the 
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"  the  materials  of  almofi:  all  manufactures. 
"  Though,  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  there- 
"  fore,  the  farmer  mould  be  enabled  to  fell  his 
"  corn  for  four  (hillings  the  bufhel,  inftead  of 
"  three  and  fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord 
"  a  money  rent  proportional  to  this  rife  in 
"  the  money  price  of  his  produce  ;  yet,  if  in 
*'  confequence  of  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
"  his  corn,  four  (hillings  will  purchafe  no  more 
"  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than 
"  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done  before, 
"  neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor 
"  thofe  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended 
"  by  the  change." 

In  confidering  the  validity  of  this  objection, 
two  circumftances  are  to  be  principally  confider- 
ed  ;  firft,  Does  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn  enhance  its  price  in  the  home  market  ?  and, 
fecondly,  Does  fuch  enhancement  produce  all 
the  evil  confequences  attributed  to  it  ? — The  na- 
tural tendency  of  any  bounty  on  exportation  is 
confelTedly  to  raife  the  home  price  of  the  article 
exported.  It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  the 
bounty  on  corn  would,  in  this  refpeft,  operate 

differently 
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differently  from  that  on  any  other  article,  except 
by  giving  rife  to  a  greater  production.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  fince  the  inflitution  of  boun- 
ties the  average  price  of  corn  has  fallen  in  Eng- 
land. This  Doctor  Smith  fuppofes  has  happened 
in  fpite  of  the  bounty  ;  but  his  reafoning  on  this 
head  is  far  from  fatisfactory.  In  Ireland,  the 
fame  event  has  in  fome  meafure  taken  place, 
The  price  of  wheat  laft  year,  notwithstanding 
the  very  confiderable  export,  was  much  more 
moderate  than  for  many  preceding  feafons.  The 
operation  of  the  Irifh  bounty  on  oats  has  been 
different ;  it  has  nearly  doubled  its  price  in  a  few 
years ;  and,  for  reafons  to  be  hereafter  ftated,  I 
confider  fuch  rife  as  a  favourable  circumflance. 
But  even  allowing  the  exportation  bounty  in- 
ereafes  fomewhat  the  average  price  of  all  kinds 
of  corn,  any  inconvenience  refulting  from  fuch 
rife  is  more  than  compenfated  by  its  producing  a 
regular  and  fteady  fupply  of  the  home  market, 
and  preventing  the  oppofite  evils  of  profufe 
abundance  or  alarming  fcarcity.  Doctor  Smith 
fuppofes  that  bounties  do  not  produce  even  this 
effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  forcing  an 
exportation  they  prevent  the  fuperabundance  of 

one 
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one  feafon  from  relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another. 
His  objections  on  this  ground,  however,  have  been 
very  fully  anfwered  by  Mr.  Anderfon.  Bounties, 
fo  far  from  occafioning,  have  proved  the  mod 
effectual  means  of  preventing  fcarcity.  A  retro- 
fpect  to  the  hiftory  of  fcarce  years,  and  embar- 
goes, will  prove  this  very  fully  ;  and  Mr.  Ander- 
fon very  well  illuftrates  their  mode  of  operation 
in  this  way,  as  follows  : 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  greatefl  variation  in 

"  the  total  amount  of  the  crop  between  a  year 

f  of  the  greatefl:  plenty  and  one  of  the  greatefl 

"  fcarcity,  amounts    to   one-fourth   of  the  whole 

"  crop.     Let  us  again  fuppofe  that  the  ordinary" 

"  and  conftant  export  did,  in  years  of  medium 

"  plenty,   amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  pro- 

"  duce,  the  farmer  would  in  this  cafe  be  in  the 

"  conftant    practice    of  rearing   one-eighth    more 

"  grain  than  fupplied  the  inhabitants  in  ordinary 

"  years  ;   fo   that  when  the   crop,    through  the 

"  unfavourablenefs  of  the  feafons,  fell  fhort  of 

"  its   ordinary    quantity    one-eighth   part,    there 

"  would  flill  be  enough  in  the  country  to  fup- 

"  ply  the  internal  demand,   as  the  eighth  part  of 

«  it 
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"  it  that  was  deftined  for  exportation  would 
"  exactly  fupply  the  deficiency.  No  importation 
"  would,  therefore,  be  needed  in  this  cafe.  But 
"  if,  inftead  of  one-eighth  or  one-fixteenth,  the 
"  ufual  quantity  exported  mould  have  amount- 
"  ed  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop  in  ordinary 
"  years,  it  would  follow,  that  in  the  greateft 
"  fcarcity  that  could  ever  happen  from  bad  fea- 
"  fons,  there  would  (till  remain  one-eighth  for 
"  exportation,  after  the  deficiency  occafioned 
"  by  the  bad  crop  was  fully  fupplied. — So  far, 
"  therefore,  is  the  exportation  occafioned  by  the 
"  bounty  from  hindering  the  plenty  of  one  year 
"  from  relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another,  as  Dr. 
"  Smith  fuppofes,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
"  method  which  can  be  devifed  for  effecting  that 
"  purpofe  with  any  degree  of  laudable  cecono- 
"  my. — As  to  the  fuppofition,  that  farmers  would 
"  ever  be  induced  to  rear  more  grain  than  was 
"  neceffary  for  fupplying  the  demand  in  years  of 
"  tolerable  plenty,  and  that  they  would  make  a 
"  common  practice  of  retaining  the  furplus  quan- 
"  tity  in  their  poflefhon  till  a  year  of  fcarcity 
*'  mould  come,  I  frankly  own  that  the  idea  of 
"  it  appears  to  me  extravagantly  abfurd." — 

But 
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But  even  fuppofing,  with  Doctor  Smith,  that 
bounties  do  in  general  considerably  raife  the 
money  price  of  corn,  and  of  confequence  the 
wages  of  labour  and  price  of  all  manufactured 
produce  j  his  reafonings,  though  deferving  con- 
fiderable  attention  in  other  countries,  are  not  by 
any  means  applicable  to  the  prefent  flate  of  Ire- 
land. The  fundamental  pofition  on  which  all  his 
conclufions  are  founded,  is,  that  corn,  being  the 
principal  univerfal  article  of  fubfiftence,  is  that 
whofe  price  mull  regulate  that  of  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  production  or  manufacture.  Mr.  Anderfon 
afligns  many  reafons  for  fuppofing  this  is  by  no 
means  univerfally  the  cafe  ;  it  certainly  is  not  in 
Ireland.  By  far  the  mofl  material  article  of  fubfift- 
ence among  the  great  mafs  of  the  community  here, 
efpecially  among  the  agricultural  peafantry,  is  the 
potatoe.  Corn  they  confume  little  of,  and,  among 
us,  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  that  regulating  article 
which  Doctor  Smith  fuppofes  it  in  every  inflance. 
It  is  here  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as 
rape,  or  any  other  article  for  export,  produced 
by  the  farmer.  Nay,  further,  the  iteady  and  ad- 
vanced price,  and  the  confequent  increafed  cul- 
tivation and  export  of  corn,  occafioned  by  boun- 
ties, 
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ties,  inflead  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  pre- 
vailing articles  of  fubfiftence,  potatoes,  renders 
them  both  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  they 
•were  before  the  bounty  took  place,  or  than 
they  would  be  in  cafe  it  were  abolifhed.  For 
potatoes  are  very  generally  the  meliorating  crop 
fir  ft  employed  in  breaking  up  the  foil  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  production  of  every  fpecies  of 
corn,  The  export  bounty,  therefore,  as  being, 
at  leaft  wiih  refpecr.  to  Ireland,  free  from  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
as  tending  to  increafe  the  profits,  and  confe- 
quently  augment  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  as 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  as 
diminining  the  pernicious  prevalence  of  pafturage, 
.we  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  one  of  the  moft 
effectual  expedients  which  can  be  devifed  for 
removing  many  impediments  to,  and  extending 
the  profecution  of  agriculture,  and  confequently 
.of  emcaciouily  and  beneficially  promoting  the 
general  employment  of  the  people. 

Next  to  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn,  which  has  been  tried  with  fo-  much  in- 
creafmg   fuceefs,    perhaps    there   is    no   meafure 

which 
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which  would  more  effectually  promote  the  agri- 
culture of  Ireland  than  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  paying  the  falaries  of  the  clergy. 

I  mail  not  offer  any  additional  arguments  in 
fupport  of  thofe  already  advanced,  to  prove  that 
tithe  is  a  tax  pernicious,  impolitic,  and  oppref- 
five.  Its  injuries  are  too  glaring,  and  have  been 
too  uniformly  felt  and  acknowledged  to  require 
more  minute  proof,  or  to  demand  a  more  par- 
ticular anfwer  to  each  flimfy  argument  advanced 
in  its  favour ;  and  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
think,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  in- 
genuity to  devife  a  lefs  exceptionable  mode  of 
railing  a  fund  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  minifters  of  religion.  I  am  aware  that  any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  eccieuafli- 
cal  eftablifhment  has,  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
been  deemed  dangerous  ;  and  that  any  propofal 
to  that  effect  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
an  enemy  to  their  order.  But  if  the  matter  be 
properly  confidered,  it  will  appear  very  evidtat, 
that  the  clergy  mould  be  more  anxious  than  any 
other  defcription  of  people  to  promote  an  alter- 
ation fo  anxioufly  defired.  I  accufe  them  not  of 
T  exaction ; 
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exa&ion  ;  I  charge  them  not  as  an  enemy  ;  I 
fpeak  to  them  as  a  friend ;  and  I  think  there  are 
confiderations  which  prefs  with  peculiar  force 
upon  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  and  mould 
render  them  efpecially  defirous  for  the  abolition 
of  this  tax.  What  can  be  in  itfelf  more  im- 
proper, what  more  diflreffing  to  a  feeling  and 
a  religious  man,  than  to  be  forced  to  receive 
his  fubfiftence,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  clafs  of 
people  whofe  induftry  is  their  only  fupport,  and 
to  many  of  whom,  in  this  country,  he  renders 
not  any  benefit  to  entitle  him  to  a  participation 
in  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  labour  and  fa- 
tigue ?  What  more  difagreeable  than  to  receive 
this  fubfiftence  by  fcanty  and  remote  payments, 
to  obtain  even  which  he  is  frequently  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  means  which  nothing  but  ne- 
cemty  could  excufe  to  his  own  heart,  and  which 
involve  him  in  feuds  and  contentions  with  thofe 
whofe  amity  and  good-will  he  ought  and  muft 
be  defirous  to  cultivate  ?  I  fpeak  not  of  the  alter- 
native of  a  tithe-farmer — to  adopt  the  pra&ice 
would  in  general  but  increafe  the  difficulties  of 
the  pariihioner,  and,  confequently,  I  fnould  hope, 
the  uneafmefs  of  the  paftor  j  and  where  a  clergy- 
man does  not  fet  his  tithes  thus,  is  it  fit,  I  will 
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afk,  that  he  fliould  devote  fo  large  a  portion  of 
his  time,  as  the  viewing  and  fetting  of  his  parifh 
will  neceffarily  require,  to  fuch  employments  ? 
Can  fuch  occupations  be  pleafing  to  a  gentle- 
man, to  a  man  of  liberal  education,  and  refined 
tafte  ?  Is  it  fit  that,  by  a  feeming  mercenary 
attention  to  fums,  which,  though  trivial  in  them- 
felves,  are  neceffary  to  his  fupport,  he  mould  be 
obliged  to  run  the  rifk  of  being  accounted  un- 
feeling and  avaricious,  by  thofe  whole  good  opi- 
nion he  mould  be  fludious  to  merit  and  obtain  ? 
May  not  the  habit  of  attending  to  petty  bar- 
gains, and  counteracting  the  artifices  and  Heights 
employed  by  the  farmer,  to  lelfen  a  tax  he  thinks 
it  a  hardfhip  to  pay  at  all  ;  may  not  the  vexa- 
tions which  muft  occur  in  the  courie  of  fuch 
tranfattions,  and  the  quarrels  and  litigations 
which  enfue,  narrow  the  foul,  and  weaken  or 
exclude  the  affections,  that  dignify  human  na- 
ture, and  mould  glow  with  uncommon  fervour 
in  the  breaft  of  the  Chriflian  divine  ? 

Thefe,  and  other  confederations  we  have  ad- 
vanced, have  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  ma- 
ny of  the  clergy  themfelves,  as  to  their  real  in- 
T  2  tereils, 
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tcrefls,  and  induced  them  to  wifli  for  fome  al- 
teration in  the  mode  of  collecting  their  (Upends. 
I  never  fpoke  on  the  fubjecl:  to  any  liberal-mind- 
ed and  well-informed  individual  of  the  profeflion 
who  was  not  a  (Irenuous  advocate  for  a  radical 
alteration  of  the  fyitem.  The  public  and  fevere 
reprobation  of  tithes,  contained  in  the  moral 
philofophy  of  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Paley, 
are  a  proof  of  the  fentiments  of  the  mod  en- 
lightened of  the  clergy  refpecting  this  inftitution, 
and  mould  carry  considerable  weight  with  thofe 
Hill  defirous  of  adhering  to  fo  ruinous  an  infti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  afTerted,  that  the  abolition  of  tithe 
would  be  productive  of  no  effential  fervice  to  the 
occupving  tenantry  of  this  kingdom,  as  their 
landlords  would  raifc  their  rents  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  fuch  exemption.  That  rents  would 
be  raifed  is  to  be  expected  ;  that  they  would  not 
be  raifed  to  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  tithes 
at  prefent  levied,  I  am  certain.  A  tenant  would 
never  agree  a  priori  to  pay  in  a  round  fum  an 
addition  to  rent  equal  to  what  is  extracted  from 
him  for  different  articles  of  his  produce,  from  a 
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defire  of  avoiding  the  difagreeable  interference 
of  others  in  the  collection  and  management  of 
his  crops,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  motives. 
But  even  allowing  rents  were  raifed  to  the  full 
amount  of  rent  and  tithe,  as  at  prcfent  collected, 
flill  the  alteration  would  be  attended  with  mate- 
rial advantages.  The  tax  would  then  be  liable 
and  certain,  and  no  longer  variable,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  labour  and  fkill,  the  improvement 
and  induftry  of  the  farmer  ;  evils  the  mod  per- 
nicious of  any  attendant  on  this  eminently  de- 
flructive  fyftem. 

It  has  been  prefumptuoufly  aflferted,  that  no 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  collecting  their  reve- 
nue could  be  devifed,  which  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  material  difadvantage  to  the  clergy, 
and  particularly  that  in  no  other  way  could  their 
falaries  be  always  augmented,  in  fair  proportion 
to  the  rifing  wealth  and  improvement  of  the 
country.  I  mail  not  here  enter  into  the  refpec- 
tive  merits  of  the  many  plans  for  fuch  alteration 
which  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  offered 
to  the  public.  I  am  confident  it  would  be  eafy 
to  devife  a  mode  free  from  the   very  many  in- 
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conveniencies  of  the  prefent,  and  even  more  be- 
neficial to  the  clergy  themfelves. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and 
in  Bohemia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Milanefe,  a  land 
tax  is  affefled  according  to  an  actual  valuation 
of  the  ground,  which  varies  its  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  value  of  land,  by 
the  latter  undergoing  a  valuation  at  particular 
periods.  It  appears  extremely  poflible  to  devife, 
on  fimilar  principles,  a  mode  of  collecting  a 
church  revenue,  equivalent  to  that  at  prefent 
produced  by  tithe,  free  from  its  inconveniencies, 
and  fo  calculated  as  to  increafe  with  the  rifing 
profperity  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
the  prefent  EfTay  to  enter  into  a  particular  dif- 
cuffion  of  this  fubjecl,  elfe  we  think  it  might  be 
fhewn,  that  fuch  a  plan  could  be  carried  into 
execution  with  greater  facility,  and  lefs  ex- 
pence,  than  might  at  firft  view  be  imagined,  and 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantages to  all  parties  concerned.  Oppreflive  as 
the  tax,  in  its  prefent  form,  confeffedly  is,  were 
the  whole  of  its  amount  calculated,  and  levied 
opon  all  lands  without  diftinction,   whether  paf- 
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tured  or  tilled,  according  to  their  value,  which 
might  be  determined  by  pari'h  jur§ess  the  acre- 
able  aflfefiment  of  the  whole  kingdom  would  be 
very  light,  and  even  if  paid  by  the  landlords, 
would  be  ultimately  of  confiderable  advantage 
to  them.  "  The  tithe,"  fays  Smith,  "  where 
"  there  is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied 
"  in  kind,  diminifhes  more  what  would  cther- 
"  wife  i>e  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land 
"  tax  which  really  amounted  to  five  fhillings 
"  in  the  pound."  By  a  fyflem  of  this  nature, 
the  deftruclive  impediments  to  agricuhrr.  refult- 
ing  from  tithe  would  be  removed  ;  the  iniquitous 
inequality  occafioned  by  the  vote  of  agiitment 
corrected  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  miniftry 
of  the  gofpel  no  longer  prove  the  fource  of  op- 
preflion  to  the  people,  of  poverty  to  the  nation, 
and  of  feuds,  contention,  and  litigation  between 
thofe  who  mould  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  amity, 
harmony  and  peace. 

Grazing  we  have   fhewn  to  be  a  very  deftruc- 
tive  impediment   to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture, 
and  there    is    none   which    more    effectually  ob- 
ftrucls  the  employment  of  a  people.     The  dimi- 
nution 
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nution  of  its  prevalence,  therefore,  becomes  an 
important  objed.  To  attempt  effecting  this  by 
prohibitory  ftatutes  would  be  an  arbitrary,  un- 
juft,  and  ineffectual  mealure.  Of  this  we  have 
an  inftance  in  the  hi  (lory  of  Englifh  grazing. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  paflurage  was  fo  ge- 
nerally prevalent,  and  the  evils  arifing  from  it 
fo  evident,  that  he  enafted  a  ftatute  againft  it. 
Yet  the  mifchiefs  continued  to  increafe  fo  confi- 
derably,  that  Henry  VIII.  to  check  its  progrefs, 
carried  the  penal  claufes  former  ftatutes  contain- 
ed into  execution.  The  decay  of  tillage,  and 
increafe  of  pafcurage,  however,  became  fo  uni- 
verfal,  and  the  evils  felt  by  the  people  from  the 
latter  fo  grievous,  that  they  abfolutely  rofe  in 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  deftroying 
the  property  and  punifhing  the  perfons  of  the 
obnoxious.  A  commiffion  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  caufe  of  thefe  riots ;  and  their 
report  was,  that  they  were  occafioned  by  con- 
verting arable  into  pafturage  grounds  ;  fo  that 
where  twenty  or  two  hundred  people  formerly 
lived,  nothing  was  then  to  be  feen  but  fheep  and 
bullocks.  Further  fteps  were  taken  to  prohibit 
thefe  praclices,  and  fomething  more  was  attempt- 
ed 


ed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  little  or  nothing 
accomplifhed. 

The  mofl  effectual  and  unobjectionable  mode, 
perhaps,  to  check  and  difcourage  grazing,  is 
to  promote  and  encourage  agriculture.  When 
it  is  evident  that  the  profits  of  the  latter  are 
much  fuperior  to  thofe  which  can  be  acquired 
by  the  former,  it  will  attract  the  ftock  and  at- 
tention of  the  grazier,  in  fpite  of  habitual  pre- 
dilection and  long  confirmed  indolence.  The 
export  bounty,  therefore,  by  fecuring  and  in- 
creafmg  the  profits  of  tillage,  feems  happily  cal- 
culated to  diminiih  grazing,  and  it  has  in  fact 
already  produced  that  effect  ; — many  tracts  of 
ground,  not  long  fince  deftined  for  fattening, 
have  been  lately  turned  up,  and  the  practice  is 
daily  fpreading.  Still  it  is  extraordinary  that  few 
pofleffed  of  capital  are  feen  to  employ  it  in  the 
profecution  of  improved,  fcientific,  and  extenfive 
agriculture.  Although  tillage  has  increafed,  efpe- 
cially  in  Munfler,  confiderably,  it  is  (till  car- 
ried on,  as  ufual,  in  the  old  deftrucVive  mode, 
and  by  perfons  pofTeffed  of  neither  capital  or  ikill. 
This  appears  in  a  great  degree  the  confequence 
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of  ignorance  as  to  the  improved  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  profits  which  refult  from  it. 
If  we  can  pay  any  attention  to  agricultural  cal- 
culators, and  even  if  we  make  large  deductions 
from  the  profits  which  they  ftate  to  arife  from 
particular  branches  of  fkilful  tillage,  it  mould 
attract  more  capital  than  it  yet  has  done  in  our 
ifland.  But  even  the  prefent  alteration  from 
pafturage  to  tillage  mult  be  confidered  as  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  The  capital  of  the  farming 
part  of  the  nation  is  daily  increafing ;  their  fkill 
will  increafe  with  it,  and  ultimately  arrive  at 
fome  degree  of  perfection  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
employment  of  the  people  has  been,  even  already, 
promoted  by  the  change. 

Another  circumflance,  which  would  tend  con- 
fiderably  to  diminifh  pafturage,  would  be  the 
equable  afleflment  of  the  church  revenue  on  all 
lands  in  proportion  to  their  value.  The  pre- 
fent mode  of  collecting  it,  and  the  exemption  of 
pafturage  grounds  from  any  fhare  of  the  load, 
operates  as  a  tax  on  tillage  and  bounty  on  graz- 
ing. The  mode  of  collection  we  have  hinted  at 
would  completely  annihilate  this  inequality  j  and, 

as 
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as  grazing  grounds  are  in  general  the  richefl 
and  moft  valuable  in  the  kingdom,  they  would 
very  juftly  bear  a  confiderable  fhare  of  that 
burden  which  at  prefent  opprefies  agriculture 
alone. 

We   have  mentioned  another  impediment   to 
the  extenfion  and  improvement  of  tillage,  which 
exifts  principally  in  Ulfler,   and  which  ihouid  be 
ferioufly  attended  to,  viz.  the  multitude  of  farm- 
ing  weavers,   or   weaving   farmers,   which  over- 
fpread    the    country.      A   more    effectual    mode 
cannot,    perhaps,    be    devifed   than    that    recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Young,  who  was  fo  fenfible  of 
the  injuries  they  occafion  to  agriculture.     "   The 
'  landlords  of  the  country  might,   with  no  great 
1  difficulty,   effect  the  change  :  let  them  fleadily 
'  refufe   to  let  an  acre  of  land  to  any  man  that 
1  has   a  loom.     The  bufmefs  would  and  ought 
'  to   be   gradual  ;   but  farms   mould  be   thrown 
1  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  real  farmers,  and 
'  the   weavers  driven  into  towns,  where  a  cab- 
'  bage-garden    mould    be    the   utmofl    fpace    of 
\  their   land.     All  encouragement,  all  attention, 
6  ail  bounty,    all   premium,  all   reward,   fliould 
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go  to  thofe  alone  who  lived  by  and  attended 
to  their  looms,   not  in  a  feparated  cabin,  but 

in   a  ftreet ; and  if,  contrary  to  common 

fenfe,  a  paltry  board  is  permitted  to  exift, 
by  way  of  promoting  a  fabric  of  two  mil- 
lions a  year,  let  them  have  this  object,  and 
this  only,  for  their  bufinefs.  Let  them  devife 
the  means  of  inducing  landlords  to  drive  their 
weavers  into  towns,  and  they  will  in  a  few 
years  do  more  good  to  their  country  than  all 
their  infpe&ors,  itinerant  men,  and  fpinning* 
wheels,  will  do  in  a  century  *." 


Such  are  the  principal  obftrudtions  which  im- 
pede the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  fuch  appear 
the  mod  efficacious  meafures  which  can  be  adopt- 
ed for  their  correction  or  removal,  and  the  con- 
fequent  promotion  of  the  employment  of  the 
people,  So  great  is  the  native  and  intrinfic  vi- 
gour of  the  occupation,  that  it  would  require 
little  other  aid  than  freeing  it  from  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  has  been  encumbered.  Still, 
however,  it   may  be  promoted,   not  only  by  the 

removal 
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removal  of  thefe  obftructions  and  impediments, 
but  by  direct  encouragement.  Let  us  examine 
what  meafures  of  this  nature  had  bed  be  pur- 
fued. 

In  the  confideration  of  this  fubjecT:,  the  Dub- 
lin Society  naturally  take  the  lead.  Backward 
as  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  is,  this  juftly  cele- 
brated body  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  ad- 
vance it,  even  to  its  prefent  flate.  Their  pre- 
miums have  introduced  many  beneficial  modes  of 
hufbandry,  which,  though  not  generally  followed, 
are  increafing,  and  will  gradually  become  pre- 
valent without  the  extraordinary  aid  of  bounty. 
From  their  long  attention,  they  may  naturally  be 
fuppofed  better  acquainted  with  the  befl  modes 
of  promoting  the  interefts  of  the  kingdom  at 
large  than  any  individual ;  yet  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  on  the  line  of  conduct  they  had  bed 
purfue  may  not  be  deemed  impertinent.  The 
Society,  as  their  charter  expreffes,  were  infti- 
tuted  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  agriculture. 
To  this  important  obje£t  their  attention  mould 
ever  be  principally  directed.  It  cannot,  however, 
eicape   oblervation,   that   they  fome  years   back 
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did  deviate  more  and  more  from  the  original  de~ 
fign,  paying  particular  attention  to  and  making 
many  ftrong  attempts  at  forcing  different  manu- 
factures. Little,  however,  has  in  this  way  been 
effected  ;  and  it  will  tend  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  kingdom  if  the  original  intention  of  the 
inflitution  be  principally  kept  in  view,  and  the 
greatefl  proportion  of  their  funds  employed  in 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture* 

Many  of  the  premiums  propofed  and  paid  by 
the  Society  are  very  judicioufly  devifed  ;  yet  one 
idea  they  have  adopted  mould  be  more  generally 
attended  to  and  practifed  than  yet  appears  to  be 
the  cafe.  I  mean  diftributing  many  fmall  pre- 
miums among  the  poor,  inftead  of  a  few  con- 
fiderable  ones  among  the  gentlemen  farmers. 
Any  general  or  considerable  advances  in  agricul- 
ture are  never  to  be  expected,  except  from  a  nu- 
merous, fubftantial,  fkilful,  and  independent  yeo- 
manry. Thole  can  only  be  raifed  from  the  pre- 
fent  poor,  oppreffed,  and  ignorant,  though  im- 
proving peafantry  of  our  ifland.  To  them,  there- 
fore, mould  all  encouragement  be  principally  and 
{kilfully  directed.     A  number  of  fmall  premiums, 
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properly  and  conftantly  diftributed  among  them, 
would  increafe  both  their  capital  and  (kill,  and 
excite  them  to  improvements  at  prefent  utterly 
neglected.  A  few  premiums  to  a  large  amount, 
given  to  a  few  gentlemen,  for  considerable  exer- 
tions, which  require  a  large  capital,  no  doubt, 
cut  a  (hiking  figure  when  related,  and  have  their 
ufe,  nor  mould  they  entirely  be  deferted  ;  but 
fuch  exertions  are  very  frequently  the  erTetr.  of 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  moment,  or  the  de- 
fire  of  diftin&ion  ;  they  are  ufually  defultory, 
and  lead  to  no  very  general,  (table,  or  fyftematic 
improvement  in  our  agriculture.  A  perfeverance 
in  a  contrary  plan,  though  lefs  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance, will  ultimately  be  much  more  beneficial, 
and  lead  to  more  generally  diffufed,  and  more  fo- 
lid  advantages. 

Not  only  the  divifion,  but  the  nature  of  tb~ 
premiums  propofed,  would  feem  to  require  fomc 
alteration.  The  implements  and  materials  of  im- 
provement fhould  be  given  as  rewards.  Ploughs 
and  harrows,  and  horfe  hoes,  and  hoe-ploughs, 
and  a  variety  of  other  machines,  might  be  diftri- 
buted, and  their  employment  encouraged.  Pre- 
miums 
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miums  are  fometimes  offered  for  the  culture  of 
different  articles,  the  very  feed  of  which  the  poor 
Irifh  peafant  is  not  able  to  purchafe.  An  in- 
flance  occurs  in  clover  ;  a  premium  per  acre  has 
been  held  out  for  its  cultivation,  to  be  paid  the 
fubfequent  year  ;  but  how  can  the  poor  farmer 
pay  five  or  fifteen  pounds  in  the  fpring  feafon 
for  clover  feed,  and  remain  out  of  it  for  twelve 
months,  even  though  certain  of  obtaining  the 
premium  ?  If  you  wifh  to  be  ufeful,  give  the  feed 
to  any  who  apply  for  it,  on  proof  of  their  in- 
tention to  claim  the  premium,  and  purfue  the 
mode  of  cultivation  recommended  ;  let  a  boun- 
ty be  fuperadded,  to  the  mod  fuccefsful,  and  let 
a  warehoufe,  for  thefe  and  fimilar  purpofes  be 
opened  in  each  county.  Innumerable  inftances 
of  this  nature  might  be  pointed  out  ;  but  they 
mud  inevitably  ftrike  the  good  fenfe  of  the  So- 
ciety, if  they  only  adhere  to  the  principle  of  im- 
proving the  occupying  peafantry,  and  of  adapt- 
ing their  premiums  to  the  (kill,  fituation,  and 
circumftances  of  thofe  whom  it  fhould  be  their 
principal  object  to  affift  and  enlighten. 
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County  focieties,  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  might  be  eafily  infti- 
tuted,  with  confiderable  benefit.  The  men  of 
landed  property  would  ultimately  find  it  consi- 
derably to  their  advantage  to  promote  fuch  infti- 
tutions,  and  to  diftribute  annually,  from  a  fmall 
fund,  which  might  eafily  be  collected,  fuch  pre- 
miums  as  they  mould  deem  mofl  calculated  for 
improving  and  aflifling  their  tenantry.  Scotland 
affords,  in  fome  degree,  an  example  of  this  na- 
ture ;  premiums  to  the  mofl  fkilful  ploughmen 
are  adjudged  and  diflributed  annually  in  feveral 
parts  of  that  kingdom.  The  plan  might  eafily 
be  improved  upon,  and  the  trifling  fubfcriptions 
neceffary  to  carry  it  into  execution  would  furely 
be  more  advantageoufly  and  rationally  laid  out 
than  in  plates  to  racers  or  contributions  to  hunt- 
ing clubs. 

Another  meafure  for  promoting  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  kingdom  would  be  the  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  barren  lands.  Such  mould  at 
leafl  be  tithe  free  for  a  certain  number  of  years : 
and  it  is  furprifing  the  clergv  fhould  oppofe  an 
exemption  which  mufl  ultimately  prove  advan- 
U  tagcous 
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tageous  to  themfelves  f.  Parliament  mould  alio 
attend  to  this  fuhjeft  ;  lbme  of  the  conhderable 
fums  expended  on  bounties  to  manufactures,  or 
ftill  more  interested  private  jobs,  would  be 
much  more  advantageoufly  directed  in  this 
channel. 


f  Barren  lands  arc,  by  an  a'£t  parted  this  feffiofi, 
made  tithe  free  for  feven  years  after  their  firft  cul- 
tivation. 
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§  II.     Manufactures. 

Reference  to  principles  ejlablijhed  in  Part  I. — 
Linen  manufacture — Defects  in  the  mode  of  con- 
dueling  it — Pecuniary  ajjiftance  afforded  to  it 
difproportionatc  and  unneccjjary — Abfurdity  of 
endeavouring  to  extend  it  all  over  the  kingdom — 
Caufes  of  our  deficiency  in  other  manufactures — 
Want  of  capital — Commercial  reflraints  under 
which  we  laboured  for  many  years — Hijhrical 
fketch  of  thefe  reflraints — On  the  woollen  manu- 
facture— hjuftice  of  them — Examination  of  the 
compact — Similar  reflraints  impofed  on  other  ma- 
nufactures— Injuries  they  occafioned  to  our  ?nanu- 
faclures — Other  bad  effects  refulting  from  them—* 
Their  removal — Expectations  formed  upon  this 
event — Why  were  not  manufactures  immediately 
eflabliffed  and  improved — Confuleration  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  ufual  expedients  for  improving 
manufactures — 1.  Free  exportation — 2.  Bounties  ; 
Objections  to  them — 3.  Prohibiting  the  importation 
of  manufactures — Impolicy  of  this  meafure — Ad- 
vantages of  the  home  manufacturer — Thefe  ad- 
V  2  vantages 
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vantages  fufficiently  great — Another  objection  to 
prole  cling  duties— No  exception  againjl  the  general 
impolicy  of  fuch  me  a  fur  cs  cxifts  in  Ireland — They 
fiould,  therefore,  be  rejected — 4.  Prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  materials — Wool — No  alteration  in 
the  regulations  as  to  its  export  neceffary — 5.  Pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  materials  in  any  flage 
of  manufacture  J])ort  of  the  laft — Tarn — Impo- 
licy cf  re/training  its  export — Importance  of  the 
manufaclure  of  linen  yarn — Importance  of  the  ma- 
nufaclure cf  woojlen  yarn — Reduction  of  intercfl 
— Advice  to  manufacturers— -Prefcnt  fate 'of Irijh 
manufactures — Woollen  manufacture — Cotton  ma- 
nufacture— Glafs  manufacture-*-?  apcr  manufac- 
ture — Silk  manufacture — Conclufion. 
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§  II.     Manufactures. 

NE  X  T  to  agriculture,  manufactures  are  the 
raoft  important  object  of  attention  in  any 
country,  and  the  mod  fertile  fource  of  employ- 
ment. It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  into  any 
calculation  of  the  numbers  which,  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  manufactures  flourifh,  are  varioufly 
occupied  in  them.  The  multitudes  to  which 
they  afford  employment,  and  rheir  very  great 
importance  to  any  ftate,  are  too  evident,  and 
too  univerially  admitted,  to  require  either  proof 
or  illuifration.  We  are  here  principally  to  con- 
fider  the  mod  advifeable  modes  of  increafmg 
and  extending  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and, 
confequently,  of  providing  employment  for  her 
people. 

It  is 'unneceffary  here  to  recapitulate  the  modes 
recommended  by  the  agricultural  fyftem  of  po- 
litical ceconomy,  lor  introducing  and  extending 
manufactures  in  any  country,  which  have  gained 
fo  great  a  degree  oH  approbation  from  the  deepe/l 

political 
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political  writers.  An  abridgement  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  firft  part  of  this  Eflay,  and  a 
more  minute  account  in  the  works  to  which  we 
have  there  referred.  But  although  the  means 
which  this  fyftem  recommends  mould  always  be 
held  in  view,  and  purfued  as  far  as  prudence 
will  admit,  they  cannot  be  implicitly  followed 
in  the  prefent  date  of  European  nations,  in- 
volved, as  they  are,  in  a  labyrinth  of  monopo- 
lies, bounties  and  prohibitions.  Keeping  a  fteady 
eye  upon  them,  however,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confidering  thofe  more  ufually  adopted,  and  the 
relative  fituation  of  Ireland,  as  to  external  con- 
nection, we  (hall  inveftigate  the  bed  means  of 
introducing  new,  and  extending  her  old  manu- 
factures. 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  the  fore- 
moft  object  of  the  prefent  article,  and  is,  indeed, 
almofl  the  only  branch  of  which  me  has  been 
for  many  years  poneffed.  It  has  received  the 
particular  attention  and  affiftance  of  Parliament, 
through  the  medium  of  the  board  of  truftees, 
who  firft  met  in  the  year  1711,  and  whofe  exer- 
tions in  its  favour  have  been  unremitting  ever 

fince. 
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fince.  The  manufacture  has  flourifhed,  and  is 
flourifhing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  any  obfervations 
reflecting  the  bed  modes  of  further  encourage- 
ment may  be  deemed  fuperfjuous.  The  proofs 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  ex- 
portation has  progrefliyely  and  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  the  proportionate  importation  of  the 
primum,  and  its  feed,  have  diminifhed.  The 
tables  which  afford  the  moft  conclufive  proof  of 
thefe  affertions  may  be  eafily  obtained,  and  need 
not  here  be  recapitulated. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  flourifhlng  flate 
(if  the  manufacture,  the  mode  of  conducting  and 
extending  it  does  not  appear  altogether  free  from 
faults.  The  very  deftruclive  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  weavers  to  fpread  over  the  country,  and 
to  attend  to  two  occupations  at  a  time,  has  been 
already  noticed  ;  and  the  impediments  it  occa- 
fions  to  agriculture  pointed  out.  For  the  rea- 
fons  there  aftlgned,  the  manufacture  itfelf  muff- 
be  injured  by  it  ;  and  would,  confequcntly,  be 
ferved,  as  well  as  the  agricultural,  and  genera' 
interefts  of  the  country,  by  drawing  them  into 
towns,  and  confining  their  exertions  to  one  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  branch  of  bufinefs.     The  means  of  doing 
fo  have  been  already  Hated. 

It  cannot  efcape  obfervation,  that  the  linen 
manufacture  has  been  fupported  and  extended  at 
a  very  confiderable  expence  to  the  nation.  The 
duties  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  and  the 
bounties  paid  by  Parliament,  have  amounted  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum.  Although  fuch  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment may  be  requifite  to  an  infant  and  ftruggling 
manufacture,  it  can  fcarcely  at  prefent  be  necef- 
fary  to  one  fo  long  and  fo  firmly  eflablifhed  as 
that  of  linen  in  Ireland.  All  great  manufactures, 
as  thofe  of  wool  and  hardware  in  England,  and  of 
filk  in  France,  require  and  enjoy  no  fuch  extra- 
ordinary aid.  Demand  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to 
render  them  fiourifhing  ;  that  demand  Ireland  is 
eminently  in  poffeflion  of,  and  I  am  fatisfied 
that,  if  the  immehfe  fums  we  have  mentioned 
were  at  prefent  withdrawn,  and  directed  in 
more  necefiary  channels,  the  manufacture  would 
flourim,  and  prove  as  beneficial  as  ever  to  the 
nation. 

Another 
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Another  erroneous  idea  refpecting  the  linen 
manufacture  is,  that  of  the  neceffity  and  utility 
of  forcing  its  extenfion  all  over  the  kingdom. 
This  is  abfurd.  It  is  well  obferved  by  the  au- 
thor of  *  The  Commercial  Reftraints  of  Ireland 
'  confidered,'  "  That  no  populous  and  commer- 
"  cial  country  can  fubfift  on  one  manufacture. 
"  If  the  world  ever  produced  fuch  an  inftance," 
fays  he,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.'*  The 
endeavours  of  the  board  to  extend  this  manu- 
facture to  the  fouthern  provinces  have  been  in- 
effectual. The  want  of  capital,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  have  rendered  of  no  effect  all  the 
temptation  of  bounties  and  premiums.  Capital, 
however,  is  increasing.  Let  thofe  poffeffed  of 
it  employ  it  in  the  manufactures  they  find  raoft 
likely  to  prove  advantageous.  Let  Parliament,  if 
they  pleafe,  encourage  their  infant  exertions  ;  but 
let  them  not  perfift  in  the  pernicious  plan  of  en- 
deavouring to  turn  every  manufacturing  hand  in 
the  kingdom  to  the  linen  loom. 

o 

If  we  except  that  of  linen,  Ireland  poflefTes, 
as  yet,  no  manufacture  of  any  very  confiderable 
extent   or  importance.     One  principal  caufc  of 

this 
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this  deficiency  has  been  the  prevailing  want  of 
capital  ;  many  fources  of  which  we  have  already 
traced,  and  whole  deleterious  confequences  in 
other  infiances  we  have  before  had  occafion  to 
lament.  This  want  of  capital  is  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  obilacles  to  the  cftablimment  or  im- 
provement of  manufactures  they  can  poflibly  en- 
counter. The  Scotch,  though  poffeffed  of  very 
good  wool,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
Englifli  manufacturers,  cannot  work  it  up  for 
want  of  capital  (See  Smith  and  Anderfon).  The 
want  of  capital  has  ever  been  felt  in  this  king- 
dom. Inconnderable  as  were  the  little  foreign 
trade  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  1672,  near- 
ly half  the  flock  vyhich  fupported  them  belonged, 
according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  to  foreigners. 
At  another  period,  Lord  Strafford  fays,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  by  Dutch 
capitals  ;  and,  at  prefent,  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  capital  which  fupports  bufinefs  is  Englifh. 
To  divert  a  greater  proportion  of  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country,  amaffed  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  and  employed  by  them,  either  in 
loans,  the  funds,  or  totally  unemployed,  towards 
manufactures  and  trade,  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land 
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land  have,  by  a  ftatute,  permitted  any  perfon  to 
invefl  a  certain  portion  of  his  property  in  com- 
pany with  others  in  any  branch  of  bufmefs, 
without  fubjecting  the  remaining  part  to  the 
claims  of  any  creditors  of  the  partnerfhip,  or  to 
the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws  ;  with  the 
provifo,  that  the  fum  fo  appropriated  to  bufmefs 
be  publicly  regiftered.  This  exemption  has,  no 
doubt,  prompted  many  to  employ  fome  portion 
of  their  capital  in  manufactures  and  trade,  which 
would  not  otherwife  be  fo  directed ;  but  flill  it 
cannot,  in  any  very  confiderable  degree,  diminifli 
the  general  national  deficiency  of  capital. 

The  augmentation  of  this  capital,  as  well  as 
the  eftablilhment  or  advancement  of  any  other 
manufacture,  fave  that  of  linen  only,  was  effec- 
tually prevented  for  a  feries  of  years,  by  the  re- 
ftraints,  equally  unjuft  and  impolitic,  under  which 
our  ifland  laboured  till  within  a  very  fhort  pe- 
riod. A  brief  iketch  of  the  origin  and  operation 
of  thefe  reflraints  cannot  be  deemed  foreign  to  the 
fubje£t  before  us ;  this  we  {hall  firft  delineate. 
We  (hall  afterwards  inquire,  why  the  relaxation 
of  them  has  not  as  yet  given  rife  to  any  very  im- 
portant 
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portant  or  extenfive  fabric  :  we  mall  next  in- 
vefligate  the  belt  modes  to  be  purfued  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  conclude  with  an  examination  of 
their  prefent  ftate. 

The  blind  and  felfifh  fpirh  of  commercial  jea- 
loufy,  which  frequently  outwits  itfelf,  and  ulti- 
mately injures  thofe  interefts  it  is  defirous  of 
folely  aggrandizing,  has  been  the  parent  of  thofe 
reftridions  on  the  induftry  of  Ireland,  whofe 
baneful  influence  was  fo  long  felt,  and  which, 
after  their  extinction,  is  even  ftill  protracted. 
However  Ireland  might  have  been  injured  in 
other  refpects,  the  promotion  of  her  manufac- 
tures appears  to  have  been  as  much  an  object 
with  the  Englifh  government,  as  that  of  their 
own,  from  the  period  of  firft  enacting  any  fta- 
tutes  refpecting  them,  to  the  year  1663.  The 
flatute-book  is  replete  with  inftances  of  this  na- 
ture. Whenever  any  meafures  are  enacted  for 
extending  the  manufactures  of  England,  Ireland 
is  generally  included  ;  and  whenever  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  manufactures  is  prohibited,  there 
is  always  an  exception  in  favour  of  thofe  of  Ire- 
land, 
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land.  In  the  year  1663  the  iirft  diftinctions  com- 
menced, by  the  prohibition  contained  in  an  Eng- 
lish act,  15  Cha.  II.  chap.  7.  againft  the  expor- 
tation of  a  variety  of  articles  from  Ireland  to  the 
Plantations  ;  but  the  year  1669  may  be  dated  as 
the  commencement  of  thofe  reftraints  which, 
during  the  fubfequent  century,  deprefied  or  anni- 
hilated the  manufactures  of  this  country. 

The  woollen  manufacture  had  been,  For  many 
years  before  this  period,  eflablifhed  in  Ireland  ; 
it  had  been  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  Englifh 
acts ;  and  although,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  the  poor  and  difturbed  (late  of  the 
country,  the  advances  in  it  were,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  trivial ;  flill  an  exportation  to  fome 
amount  had  been  made,  and  was  daily  increaf- 
ing.  A  refolution  was  entered  into  by  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  year  1695,  "  to  aP" 
"  point  a  felect  committee  to  prepare  heads  of  a 
"  bill  for  the  better  making  and  regulating  the 
"  woollen  manufacture  of  the  kingdom."  This, 
and  the  gradually  rifmg  (late  of  the  manufacture, 
alarmed  the  jealoufy  of  our  commercial  neigh- 
bours j   and  on  the   10th  of  June   1698,  an  ad- 
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drefs  was  prefented  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in 
England  to  the  King,  containing  a  reqUeft,  that 
his  "  Majefty  would  be  pleafed,  in  the  mod 
"  public  and  effectual  way  that  might  be,  to  de- 
"  clare  to  all  his  fubjecls  in  Ireland,  that  the 
"  growth  and  increafe  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
"  ture  there  had  long,  and  would  ever  be  looked 
"  upon  with  great  jealoufy  by  his  fubje&s  of 
"  England,  and  if  not  timely  remedied  might 
"  occafion  very  ftrict  laws,  totally  to  prohibit 
"  and  fupprefs  the  fame."  His  Majefty's  anfwer 
was,  that  he  would  take  care  to  do  what  their 
Lordfliips  defired.  An  addrefs,  in  ftrong  terms, 
was  prefented  by  the  Commons,  on  the  30th  of 
the  fame  month  ;  and  part  of  his  Majefty's  an- 
fwer thereto  was,  "  I  (hall  do  all  that  in  me  lies 
"  to  difcourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ire- 
"  land."  The  intentions  of  the  Englifh  admi- 
niftration  were  communicated  to  the  governing 
powers  of  Ireland  ;  their  influence,  as  it  mud 
be  confeffed  has  fince  been  too  frequently  the 
cafe,  was  fuccefsfully  exerted  to  prevail  on  Par- 
liament to  adopt  meafures  the  mod  deftru&ive 
to  the  interefts  of  their  conftituents  ;  an  acl  was 
introduced  and  pafled,  laying  an  additional  dufy 

ot 
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of  four  (hillings   for  every  twenty   (hillings  va- 
lue of  broad   cloth   exported  from    Ireland,  and 
two    (hillings    for    every    twenty    (hillings    value 
of    new   drapery,     except    frizes.      This,    how- 
ever, did   not   fatisfy   the  Englifh,    and  accord- 
ingly a  law  was  paffed  in  England,  prohibiting, 
from  the    29th   of   June    1699,  the  exportation 
from  Ireland  of    all  goods  made    of   or  mixed 
with  wool,  except  to  England  and  Wales,  where 
duties  had  been  before  laid  on  importation  equal 
to  prohibition.     By  this  act,  and  one  or  two  that 
followed,    a   total  end  was   put  to   the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland.     Though  in  its  infancy,  it  was 
at  that  period   the  principal  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom — it  did  even  then  afford  employment 
to  many — it  would,  in  its  progrefs,  have  afforded 
it  to   (till  greater  numbers ;  and,  as  the  nation 
was  in  itfelf  pofleiTed  of  the  neceffary  primum, 
it  was  that  in  which  the  greatefi  advances  and 
improvement  were  naturally  to  be  expected.    The 
plea,  advanced  at  the  time,  in  extenuation  of  re- 
(triclions  fo  evidently   unjuft  and  injurious,  was, 
that  the  linen  manufacture  was  to  be  encouraged 
in  and  monopolized  by  Ireland  ;  while  the  wool- 
len manufacture  was,  by  thefe  and  other  regula- 
tions, to  be  confined    to  England.     I  (hall   not 

enter 
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enter  into  an  examination  of  the  evident  injuftice 
of  depriving  a  nation  of  a  manufacture  for  which 
they  were  naturally  calculated,  and  in  which  they 
were  making  advances ;  and  forcing  them  to 
adopt  another,  of  which  they  poffeffed  not  the 
primum,  and  with  which  they  were  compara- 
tively unacquainted.  Nor  fhail  I  enter  into  a 
minute  examination  of  the  degree  of  faith  with 
which  Great  Britain  adhered  to  the  terms  of  this 
compact  *,  as  it  has  been  improperly  termed. 
All  thefe  circumftances  have  been  very  well  illuf- 
trated,  in  that  excellent  pamphlet,  "  The  Com- 
"  mercial  Reftraints  of  Ireland  confldered,',  to 
which  we  mud  refer  thofe  defirous  of  more  par- 
ticular information  on  this  head. 

With 

*  The  compact  has  certainly  been  violated  by  Great 
Britain  in  many  particulars.  She  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  chequed,  flriped,  printed,  painted,  ftain- 
ed  or  dyed  linens  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland.  She 
has  encouraged,  by  feveral  meafures,  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  Scotland,  and  to  that  degree  that  17074777 
yards  were  flamped  for  fale  there  in  1783.  She  has 
laid  a  duty  on  fail-cloth  imported  from  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land, and  fhe  has  granted  bounties  on  the  exportation 
of  Bntifh  chequed  and  flriped  linens,  while  the  terms 
of  the  compact  difadvantageous  to  Ireland  were  rigidly 
adhered  to. 
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With  refpect  to  other  manufactures,  the  fame 
fyflem  of  deprefling  all  of  Irifh  growth,  by  pre- 
venting exportation,  was  gradually  effected.  The 
Englifli  poffefiions  in  America  and  the  Weft  In- 
dies were  among  the  beft  and  mod  natural 
marts  to  which  we  could  refort  for  the  difpofal 
of  any  articles  of  this  nature.  But  thefe,  by 
feveral  ftatutes,  were  (hut  againft  us,  while  our 
own  markets  were  laid  open  to  an  inundation  of 
Englifh  manufactured  produce.  Other  markets, 
either  by  particular  acts  *  or  lefs  direct  expedi- 
ents, we  were  prohibited  from  reforting  to  ;  and, 
by  thefe  devices,  domeftic  confumption  was  the 
only  fource  of  encouragement  left  to  our  aitifts 
in  every  branch  of  manufacture  but  one. 

A  more  effectual  expedient   (if  we  except  only 
direct  prohibition)    could    not,  perhaps,   be   de- 
vifed  for    deprefling   or   annihilating    the    manu- 
factures of  a  country.     Although  the  home  mar- 
ket 

*  The  Irifh  having  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  glafs 
manufacture  before  the  19th  Geo.  II.  were,  by  an  act 
palled  that  year,  prevented  from  evporring  to  any  coun- 
try, or  fo  much  as  lading  a  c.rr^c  with  ic  with  in- 
tent to  exnort. 
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ket  be,  in  many  inftances,  the  moft  advantage- 
ous and  important  to  manufactures,  it  is  not  in 
all ;  and  freedom  of  exportation  feems  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  to  the  advancement  of  any  to  a 
Hate  of  perfection.  Whether  this  be  owing  to 
that  emulation  which  competition  in  foreign 
markets  gives  birth  to,  to  the  increafed  demand 
which  exportation  naturally  occafions,  or  to  thefe 
combined  with  a  variety  of  other  caufes,  it  is  not 
very  material  to  determine.  Experience  has  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  the  juflice  of  the  conclufion, 
whatever  may  be  the  lburces  to  which  we  may 
trace  the  efYe£t. 

Baneful,  indeed,  were  the  confequences  of 
thefe  unjuftinable  reftrictions.  The  impediments 
under  which  agriculture  laboured,  and  which 
we  have  already  dated,  prevented  any  accumu- 
lation of  riches  by  that  occupation.  The  re- 
straints at  prefent  under  review,  effectually  de- 
prived the  people  of  the  means  of  any  fimilar 
acquifitions  by  manufactures.  The  two  great 
fources  of  national  wealth  being  thus  completely 
obftru&ed,  any  accumulation  of  national  capital 
was   completely  prevented.     This  deficiency  ne- 

ceflarily 
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cerTarily  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  making 
any  advances  in  either  branch  of  bufmefs,  of  re- 
lieving the  general  poverty  under  which  the  king- 
dom ftruggled,  or  of  affording  employment  to 
the  lower  and  labouring  clafs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  patience  of  an  oppreffed  and  declining 
people  being  at  length  exhaufted,  the  nation 
was  roufed,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  a  re- 
fiftance  to  that  opprelhon  under  which,  for  a 
century,  they  had  with  unexampled  patience  ac- 
quiefced.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  met 
the  1 2th  October  1779,  in  an  addrefs  to  his  Ma- 
jefly,  dated,  that  a  free  trade  alone  could  fave 
the  nation  from  impending  ruin.  The  Houfe  of 
Lords  concurred  in  fimilar  expreffions,  and  their 
fentiments  were,  at  lealt  on  this  occafion,  thofe 
of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  enu- 
merate the  different  circumftances  which  at  this 
period  concurred  to  give  efficacy  to  the  repre- 
fentations  of  Parliament  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that 
the  Englifh  minilter  deemed  it  eligible  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  the  nation,  and  that 
bills  were,  in  December  1779,  brought  into  the 
X  1  Eaglifli 
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liament  and  paffed,  by  which  the 
iiich  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any 
woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  to  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  thofe  which  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  glafo  from  Ireland,  were  repealed  ;  and 
the  Irifh  were  at  the  fame  time  permitted  to 
export  and  import  commodities  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  America  and  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the 
Weft  India  Iilands  and  Africa,  fubject.  to  fuch 
regulations  as  mould  be  adopted  by  her  own  Par- 
liament. The  attainment  of  thefe  advantages 
extended  the  views  of  the  people,  and  led  to 
the  acquidiion  of  others  even  more  important. 
They  confidered  that  as  long  as  England  retained 
the  power  of  making  laws  to  bind  this  country, 
the  relaxation  me  had  concurred  in  was  a  boon 
revocable  at  pleafure,  and  that,  as  at  a  former, 
i'o  at  fome  future  period,  commercial  jealoufies 
might  prompt  her  to  retradt  what  fhe  con- 
fidered, not  as  a  right,  but  an  indulgence. 
Thefe  and  other  motives  more  flrictiy  conjiitu- 
tional  gave  rife  to  the  fubfequent  exertions  and 
demands  of  the  Irifli  people,  which  were  at 
length  fatisfieJd  by  the  fettlement  of  1782,  when 
the  fole  right  of  Ireland  to    regulate    her  com- 

merce, 
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merce,  and   bind   herfelf   in    all  cafes,  was  fully 
recognized. 

Thus,  after  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  years,  were 
the  barriers  which  imprifoned  the  manufactures 
of  our  ifland  at  once  removed.  Great  was  the 
exaltation,  and  confident  the  hopes  of  the  people 
upon  this  memorable  occafion.  An  immediate 
influx  of  wealth,  an  inftantaneous  improvement 
of  circumfhances,  were  predicled  and  expect- 
ed. Manufactures  were  to  have  ftarted  into  vi- 
gour in  every  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  the  ma- 
gic of  the  words  Free  Trade  were,  like  the  fpells 
of  an  enchantrefs,  to  have  diiiipatcd  in  a  mo 
the  enervating  effects  of  a  century's  debility  and 
difeafe.  The  confidence  of  hope  was  more  than 
equalled  by  the  mortification  of  difappointment. 
The  Irifh  felt  not  immediately  the  predicted  al- 
teration of  ch cumflances ;  their  mairu  fixtures 
were  neither  viiibiy  extended  nor  confide 
improved.  The  fources  of  this  deficiency  were 
not  now  fo  obvious  as  before.  It  is  our  bufinefs 
to  inveftiigate  the  cauies  which  have  prevented 
the  :peedy  realization  of  fuch  fanguine  expec- 
tations. 

Tiiefe 
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Thefe    appear    neither    obfeure    or    extraordi- 
nary.   Manufactures  are  neceffarily  plants  of  flow 
growth  in  the  mod  favourable  fituations.     Even 
where  capital  is  abundant,  and  a  habit  of  induf- 
try    eftablifhed,    it    requires    time,    perfeverance, 
and  encouragement  to  advance  them  to  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  perfection.    The  circumftances 
of  Ireland   in  the  year   1779,  inftead   of  favour- 
able, were  adverfe  to  the  eftablifhment  and  im- 
provement    of    any    confiderable    manufactures. 
The  various  oppreflions  we  have  already  detailed 
left   us,    in    a  confiderable    degree,    deflitute    of 
capital,    a  foundation   fo   absolutely  necefiary  to 
any  inftitutions  of  this  nature.     From  caufes  al- 
ready explained,  an  equally  efientiai  requifite,  the 
habit  of   induftry,  was    almofl   unknown.     Skill 
we   pofTefTed    little   of;    and  experience  we    had 
none.      Thefe    various     preliminary    necefTaries 
were  not    in  any   country   to  be    inftantaneoufly 
obtained  ;    and,    as   was   before    obferved,     even 
where  a  nation  is  poffeffed   of  them,  novel  ma- 
nufactures   are    gradual   in    their    approaches    to 
perfection.     How  then  could  any  well-grounded 
expectations  ol   an  exception  to  fo  general  a  rule 
be  rationally  formed  in  Ireland,  a  country  defli- 
tute 
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lute  of  every  fuch  advantage?  The  cool  and  de- 
liberate reafoner,  who  confulted  the  experience 
of  ages,  and  confidered  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments alluded  to,  would  have  looked  forward  to 
a  gradual,  not  confidently  expected  an  inftanta- 
neous  eftablifhment  of  flourifhing  manufactures. 
The  period  which  has  elapfed  fmce  the  emanci- 
pation of  our  ifland  has  confirmed  the  jultice  of 
fuch  a  conclufion.  Manufactures  have  been  in- 
troduced ;  their  improvement  has  been  flow,  but 
they  are  fileiuly,  gradually,  and  fteadily  advanc- 
ing to  the  defired  acme  of  perfection  :  thete  ad- 
vances will  be  daily  more  confiderable,  and,  like 
the  motion  of  a  body  defcending  to  the  earth, 
acquire  an  accelerated  velocity  as  they  approach 
the  point  of  destination. 

But  what  are  the  meafur-es  raoft  advifeable  to 
be  purfued  for  encouraging  and  extending  the 
manufactures  we  have  eftablifhed  ?  Let  us  exa- 
mine thofe  which  have  with  fuch  imeni  been 
adopted  by  other  nations,  and  determine  aich 
are  applicable  or  inapplicable  to  our  fituation. 

The  expedients  which  nations  have  had  re- 
courfe  to,  for  encouraging  and  extending   their 

manufactures, 
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manufactures,  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads — I.  Permitting  a  free  and  unrefbained 
exportation  of  goods  manufactured.  2.  Encou- 
raging this  exportation  by  bounties.  3.  Prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  any  fuch  manufactures 
from  other  countries.  4.  Prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation ot  the  primum  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed.  And,  5.  Prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
that  primum  in  any  ftage  of  manufacture  fhort 
of  the  laft.     Thefc  we  mail  confider  in  order. 

The  neceffity  of  a  free  exportation  to  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures  we  have  already 
noticed ;  it  has  been  univerfalfy  acknowledged, 
and  fuch  exportation  has  been  permitted  in  every 
country  where  the  advancement  of  manufactures 
engages  the  fmalleft  concern  of  the  government. 
Since  the  feftlement  of  1779,  Ireland  enjoys  a 
free  exportation  for  all  her  manufactures  to  every 
market  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  New  World, 
as  far  as  the  respective  inftitutions  of  the  different 
nations  admit.  From  any  export  to  the  Eafl:  In- 
dies me  is  cut  off,  by  the  compliance  of  her  own 
Jegifiature  with  the  wifhes  of  England  ;  nor  does 
a  diftant  and  very  expenfive  commerce  of  this 
nature   appear,  it  muff  be  confeffed,   well   fuited 

to 
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to  her  prefent  ftate  of  capital  f.  The  regula- 
tions of  many  Mates  prevent  the  free  importation 
of  the  foreign  manufactures  of  all  countries  in 
order  to  encourage  their  own.  Thefe  we  mud 
unavoidably  fubmit  to,  unlefs  fome  expedient  can 
be  deviled  to  perfuade  them  to  open  their  mar- 
kets  to  us.  From  none  are  we  fo  completely 
excluded  by  inftitutions  of  this  nature  as  from 
thofe  of  Great  Britain,  in  almofl  every  article 
except  that  of  linen  ;  while  our  markets  are  laid 
open  to  every  manufacture  of  theirs.  Whether 
any  fteps  can  be  with  prudence  taken  to  exclude 
them  from  our  markets,  or  to  effect  an  equal 
liberty  of  import  and  export  between  both  king- 
doms, we  ihall  hereafter  inquire. 

A  free  and  unlimited  exportation  has  not  been 
deemed  fuificient  to  encourage  manufactures. 
Government  in  different  countries  have  been  in 
the  practice  ot  granting  bounties  on  ihc  exporta- 
tion of  manufactured  produce  ;  and  thereby  at- 
tracting a  greater  number  of  hands  to  particular 

branches 

t  By  zn  aft  pafTed  this  laft  feflion  Ireland  is  admit- 
ted to  a  participation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  I'.aft  In- 
dia Cbmp 
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branches  of  induftry  than  they  would  naturally 
have  engaged,  and  enabling  them  to  fell  their 
manufactures  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  foreign  markets 
than  they  could  otherwife  afford.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  almoft  the  only  one  which  has 
obtained  the  encouragement  of  a  bounty  on  ex- 
portation in  Ireland,  and  that  at  a  very  confider- 
able  annual  expence  to  the  nation. 

The  utility  of  all  bounties  has  been  arraigned 
by  Doctor  Smith.  We  have  attempted  to  (new, 
that  that  on  the  exportation  of  corn  is,  for  par- 
ticular reafons,  advantageous  to  Ireland.  His 
objections  to  bounties  en  manufactures  appear 
much  more  applicable  to  our  fituation,  and 
fcarcely  liable  to  refutation.  "  Bounties  upon 
4i  the  exportation  of  any  home-made  commodity 
c:  are  liable  nrft  to  that  general  objection  which 
'•  may  be  made  to  all  expedients  of  the  mercan- 
'■■  tile  fyftem,  the  objection  of  forcing  fome  part 
"  of  the  induftry  of  a  country  into  a  channel 
"  Ufs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would 
"  run  of  its  own  accord  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  the 
"  particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into 
1     a  channel   that  is   Iefs  advantageous,  but  into 

Ci  one 
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''  one    which    is    actually    d if  advantageous  ;    the 

"  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  means 

"  of  a  bounty,  being  heceffhrily  a  lojing  trade." 

For  "  bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given 

W  to  thofe  branches  of  trade  only  which   cannot 

"  be  carried  on  without  them.    But  every  branch 

-"  of  trade  in  which   the   merchant  can   fell   his 

"  goods  for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,   with 

"  the  ordinary  profits  of  flock,  the  whole  capital 

"  employed  in    preparing   and  fending  them   to 

"  market,   can  be   carried  on  without  a  bounty. 

"  Thofe  trades   only   require  bounties  in   which 

"  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his  goods  for 

"  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him  his  ca- 

"  pital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  or  in 

"  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  lefs  than 

"  it    really   cofts   him  to  fend   them  to   market. 

f*  Such   a  trade,   therefore,  neceflarily  eats  up  in 

u  every  operation  a  part  of  the  capital  employed 

"  in  it ;  and  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  all  other 

"  trades  refembled  it,   there  would  foon  be  no 

"  capital  left  in  the  country." 

The   principles    here   advanced    are    perfectly 
clear.     If  a  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out 
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out  the  aid  of  bounty,  no  bounty  mould  be 
granted.  If  it  cannot  be  catried  on  without  fuch 
aihTtance,  it  is  neccfiarily  a  lofmg  bufmefs,  and 
mould  not  be  encouraged.  It  diminifhes,  in  (lead 
of  atigthifitoing',  the  general  capital  and  (lock  of 
focietv,  the  general  fund  for  the  employment  of 
its  people.  ii.e  augment ation  of  that  capita! 
mould  be  the  principal  end  and  aim  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  ;  and  would  be  the  moil  certain  and 
effectual  mode  of  ellabliftiing  and  extending  ma- 
nufactures, among  them.  The  legiflature,  there- 
fore, fhould  withftand  all  attempts  to  obtain  new- 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  manufactures,  or 
at  leaf!  grant  them  to  infant  eftablifhments  of  this 
nature  with  extreme  caution.  Such  attempts  will 
certainly  be  made,  and  if  any  are  to  be  granted, 
let  them  be  taken  from  the  very  confidcrable 
fum  which  has  been  fo  long  deflined  for  the  linen 
manufacture  only.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
adviieable  at  ence  to  deprive  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  this  encouragement ;  but,  1  think,  a  great 
part  may  with  perfect  fafety  be  gradually  with- 
drawn, and  applied  to  more  ufefal  and  necefiary 
piirpofes. 
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The  encouragement  which  manufacturers  are 
always  moft  clamorous  to  obtain,  and  which  they 
have  in  general  been  molt  fuccefsful  in  obtain- 
ing, is  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed.  This  is 
fecured  to  them  by  loading  with  high  duties,  or 
abfolutely  prohibiting,  the  importation  of  fuch 
goods  from  foreign  countries  as  they  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  Many  ftrong,  and  fometimes 
outrageous  attempts  have  been  made  in  Ireland  to 
obtain  a  fimilar  monopoly,  by  what  were  termed 
Protecting  Duties,  but  hitherto  without  effect. 
The  influence  of  the  Englifh  government  in  our 
councils  has,  perhaps,  tended  not  a  little  to  pre- 
vent fuch  requifitions  from  being  granted. 

The  propriety  and  utility  of  granting  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home-market  to  the  manufacturers  of 
any  country,  by  loading  with  heavy  duties,  or 
abfolutely  prohibiting,  importation  from  abroad, 
has,  in  a  former  part  of  this  Efiay,  been  alreadv 
pretty  fully  dilcuffed,  (fee  page  106.)  And  from 
conhdering  the  general  tendency  of  the  opinions 
there  advanced,  it  will  appear  pretty  evident,  that 
the  importance  of  the  relative  interefts  of  a  peo- 
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pie  at  large,  and  of  a  few  interefted  manufac 
turers,  are  to  be  weighed  and  appreciated,  be- 
fore any  fuch  reftraints  can  with  propriety  be 
impofed.  The  obfervations  alluded  to  have,  in 
a  great  meafure,  anticipated  any  which  could  be 
offered  at  prefent ;  and  the  objections  dated  to 
the  adoption  of  fuch  a  plan,  under  any  circum- 
flances,  feem  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Irifh 
people.  By  recurring  to  the  paflage  quoted,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  direct  tendency  of  all  re- 
gulations of  this  nature  is,  to  dimmifh  the  gene- 
ral capital  of  a  nation  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  annual  amount  between  the  price 
of  the  domeflic  and  foreign  manufactures  in 
queftion.  Deficiency  of  capital,  however,  is  the 
principal  obftruction  to  the  eftablifhment  and  im- 
provement of  manufactures,  and  every  other 
fource  of  employment  in  Ireland.  Thofe  regu- 
lations, therefore,  which  directly  tend  to  the  di- 
minution of  that  capital,  cannot  be  the  bed  cal- 
culated to  eftablifh  and  extend  them.  Want  of 
fkill  is  another  caufe  of  the  unimproved  ftate  of 
our  different  fabrics  ;  but  the  regulations  in 
queftion  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  produce  in 
Ireland  the  fecondary  advantage  of  augmenting 

that 
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that  (kill,  or  of  improving  the  texture  and  value, 
and  confequentlv  increalmg  the  expo  ftarion  c:  the 
manufacture  fo  favoured.  The  manufacturers  of 
our  ifland,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  poffefs  no  very 
great  (hare  of  that  fpirit  of  emulation  which  con- 
duces fo  much  to  the  perfection  of  any  fabric. 
The  monopoly  of  the  home-market  being  fecured 
would  neceffarily  prevent  any  competition,  and 
would  deaden  whatever  portion  of  emulation  they 
are  actuated  by  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  muft  neceffarily  buy  whatever  the  manu- 
facturers offer  for  fale,  and  at  whatever  price 
they  pleafe  to  impofe  on  it,  their  refpeJtive  fa- 
brics, until  fome  competition  arife  among  them- 
felves,  would  probably  be  lefs  valuable  than  even 
at  prefent,  and  their  fale  in  foreign  markets  be 
consequently  either  diminifhed  or  annihilated. 

The  advantage  of  dilpofing  of  his  goods  with- 
out any  expence  of  freight,  commifTion,  infur- 
ance,  duties,  and  a  variety  of  other  charges,  is 
fo  considerable,  that  it  will  always  fecure  the 
home  market  to  the  domeftic,  agairift  the  fo- 
reign manufacturer,  if  there  be  any  approach  to 
equality  in   the  refpective  value  of  their   feveral 

fabrics- 
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fabrics.  The  only  country  permitted  to  difpute 
the  home-market  with  the  Irifh  manufacturer  is 
Great  Britain.  Almoft  all  manufactured  produce 
imported  thence  into  this  country  is  fubjedt  to 
low  duties,  and  the  diiferent  articles  are,  befides, 
liable  to  the  expence  of  carriage  from  the  manu- 
factories to  the  fea-port  towns,  and  of  freight, 
infuranoe,  commiilion,  port-duties,  &c.  from 
thence  into  Ireland.  The  duties  vary  on  differ- 
ent articles.  The  following  table  of  fome  of 
them  will  (hew  that  the  home-market  is,  to  no 
inconfiderable  degree,  already  fecured  to  the  Irifh 
manufacturer. 

From  Great  Britain. 
C     s.     d. 

Beer,  per  barrel,  32  gallons     -       —     4  3^ 

Bottles,  per  dozen        -  -         —  —  3  /r- 

Buttons,  per  cent.         -         -         10   10  — 

0'/ ton  manufactures,  per  cent.  -    10   10  — 

Callicoes,  per  yard         -         ••         —      1  — i 

Drapery,  new,  per  yard 2r'a. 

,  old,  per  yard 6  V 

Earthenware,  per  cent.     -         -      15   15  — 

Hardware 
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Hardware,  the  duties  vary  on  the 

different  articles. 

Lawns,  ornamented,  per  cent.    -  10   10     - 

Mufiin,  foreign,  per  yard     -      -  — -      i    1 1 

Britifh,  per  yard         - 10 

Paper,  poft,  percent.      -         -  10   10     — 

Plated  goods,  per  cent.     -         •  ic   10     - 
Stockings,  cotton  or  thread,  per 

cent.         -         -         -         -  ioio- 
,  worded,  per  pair     -  —  - 


A-  ♦  9 


To  thefe  duties  are  to  be  added  the  expence 
of  freight,  commifiion,  infurance,  and  port- 
duties,  which  vary  in  amount,  according  to  the 
different  weight  and  bulk  of  the  articles  import- 
ed ;  on  cottons  and  woollens,  thefe  amount  to 
about  two  or  three  per  cent. ;  on  beer  about  eigh- 
teen per  cent.  ;  on  hardware  about  fifteen  per 
cent. 

If,  with  thefe  advantages  in  his  favour,  the 
Irifh  domeftic  manufacturer  cannot  fupport  a 
competition  in  the  home-market,  it  certainly 
would  be  unjufl  to  oblige  the  people  at  large, 
by  prohibitory  duties,   to    purchafe   their    goods 
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for  any  price  which  they  may  pleafe  to  impofe 
on  them,  although  fo  much  inferior  in  value. 
This  would  both  diminim  the  general  capital, 
and,  for  reafons  already  afligned,  it  would  not, 
at  lead  for  a  long  (eries  of  years,  and  until  fome 
competition  took  place  among  the  manufacturers, 
increafe  their  dexterity  and  {kill,  or  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  their  fabrics.  Want  of  capital, 
and  want  of  (kill,  are  the  two  principal  deficien- 
cies we  labour  under.  Regulations  of  this  na- 
ture, inftead  of  increafmg,  would  diminilh  both. 
When  our  capital  and  ikill  have  advanced  higher 
in  the  fcale  of  perfection,  and  they  are  advancing 
every  day,  the  duties  and  expences  to  which  fo- 
reign goods  are  liable  will  effectually  fecure  the 
home  market  to  our  manufacturers.  At  the 
period  when  the  Commercial  Propofitions  were 
agitated,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  lower 
duties  paid  on  IrisTi  manufactures  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  to  the  rates  impofed  on  Britifh 
imported  into  Ireland,  the  manufacturers  of 
England,  whofe  jealoufv  is  fo  apt  on  the  flighted 
foundation  to  take  the  alarm,  were  fatisded  that 
filch  duties,  and  the  expence  of  freight,  coin- 
maffidrc,  <5:c.    would  effectually  fecure  the  home 

market 
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market  to  them.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  :  "  The 
"  duties  impofed  by  this  plan  on  woollen  goods 
"  imported  from  Ireland  will  be  lower  than  thofe 
"  on  any  other  article  of  Irifti  growth  or  manu- 
"  facture,  being  about  fix-pence  per  yard  on  old 
"  drapery,  and  two-pence  on  new,  which  is,  on 
"  an  average,  not  more  than  five  per  cent. ;  and 
"  yet  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  this 
"  branch  of  commerce,  whom  the  committee 
"  have  examined,  appear  by  their  evidence  to 
"  have  very  little  apprehenfion  of  a  competition. 
"  The  duties  on  the  importation  of  all  other 
"  goods,  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
"  into  this  kingdom,  will,  according  to  the  pro- 
"  pofed  plan,  be  at  lead  ten  per  cent,  and  on 
"  fome  articles  confiderably  more  ;  which,  with 
"  the  charges  of  freight,  infurance,  commifiion, 
"  and  port-charges,  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
"  Committee,  be  amply  fufficient  to  fecure  a  due 
"  preference  to  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  in 
"  their  own  market." 

Another  circumftancc  which  mult  render  the 

adoption  of  any  regulations  under  the  denomina- 
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tion  of  Protecting  Duties,  which  would  fecure 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  Irifh  ma- 
nufacturers, particularly  detrimental  to  Ireland,  is, 
that  by  raifmg  the  profits  of  manufacturing  oc- 
cupations much  higher  than  thofe  of  agricultural, 
it  would  neceifarily  draw  from  the  latter  bufinefs, 
which  is  fo  much  more  advantageous  to  fociety, 
a  portion  of  that  capital  which  would  otherwife 
be  employed  in  it.  Agriculture,  however,  for 
the  many  reafons  already  dated,  is  the  occupation 
which  mould  be  peculiarly  encouraged  in  Ireland, 
and  any  regulations  or  reftrictions  which,  even 
remotely,  tend  to  difcourage  or  deprefs  it,  will 
be  proportionally  detrimental  to  the  intereft  and 
employment  of  the  people  at  large. 

Of  the  two  cafes  dated  by  Smith,  in  which 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  a  nation  to  lay  re- 
liraints  upon  the  produce  of  foreign,  in  favour 
of  domeftic  induflry  (fee  above,  Part  I.  page 
113,)  neither  are  applicable  to  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  Ireland  ;  no  argument  can  be  deduced 
from  them,  under  cur  circumftances,  in  favour 
of  protecting  duties  or  prohibitions.  There  is 
another    cafe    dated  by  Smith,  in  which   he  fays 
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it  may  be  matter  of  deliberation,  whether  a  na- 
tion mould  impofe  high  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factured produce  or  not,  and  that  is,  when  a  na- 
tion retrains,  by  high  duties  or  prohibitions,  the 
importation  of  the  fame  manufactures  into  their 
ports.  The  importation  of  almofi  all  Irifh  ma- 
nufactures into  Great  Britain,  linen  only  except- 
ed, is  either  prohibited  or  retrained  by  high 
duties  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  eligible 
to  impofe  the  fame  refcraints  upon  Britifh  manu- 
factures, which  they  impofe  upon  ours.  "  There 
"  may  be  good  policy,"  fays  Smith,  "  in  reta- 
"  liations  of  this  kind,  when  there  is  a  proba- 
"  bility  that  they  will  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
"  high  duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of: 
"  the  recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market  will 
"  generally  more  than  compenfate  the  tranfitory 
"  inconvenience  of  paving  dearer  during  a  mort 
"  time  for  fome  fort  of  goods.  But  when  there 
"  is  no  probability  that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be 
"  procured,  it  feems  a  bad  method  of  compen- 
"  fating  the  injury  done  to  forne  ciafies  of  our 
"  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourfelves,  not 
"  only  to  thefe  claffes,  but  to  almofi  all  the 
"  other  claffes  of  them."     This  is  precifely  the 
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cafe  of  Ireland.  The  Englifh  would  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  open  their  markets  to  our 
manufactures  by  meafures  of  thi^  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  fuch  a  war  of  prohibitions  would, 
it  is  probable,  both  clofe  their  barriers  more 
firmly  againfl:  us,  and  ultimately  exclude  us  from 
the  Britifh  market  for  our  linens,  at  prelent  the 
mod  valuable  of  any  we  are  in  poifeffion  of. 

For  the  many  reafons  advanced,  therefore,  the 
protecting  duties,  fo  loudly  clamoured  for  at 
different  periods,  mould  never  be  given  to  Irifn 
manufactures.  Thofe  who  demand  them  are  ac- 
tuated by  mort-fighted  and  merely  interefted  mo- 
tives. Thofe  who  fupport  them  from  patriotic 
principles  are  guilry  of  an  error  in  judgment, 
and  cannot  poffibly  have  fludied  the  fubject  in 
the  mmute  manner,  and  with  the  extenfive  views, 
it  neceffarily  requires.  The  advantages  our  ma- 
nufactu.es  pofiefs  in  the  home-market  are  already 
fufficiently  great  ;  if,  with  thefe  advantages,  they 
are  not  able  to  difpute  the  market  with  foreigners, 
the  manufactures  defer ve  not  greater  partiality, 
nor  the  manufacturers  greater  attention. 
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The  loading  with  heavy  duties,  or  totally  pro* 
hibiting,  the  exportation  of  the  primum  of  ma- 
nufactures, has  been  another  device  adopted  for 
their  encouragement.  By  preventing  any  com- 
petition of  foreigners,  reftrainrs  of  this  nature 
infallibly  fecure  fuch  materials  at  a  cheaper  rate 
to  manufacturers  than  they  could  obtain  them 
if  a  free  and  fair  competition  were  allowed.  The 
only  primum,  of  which  we  naturally  poifefs  any 
conliderable  quantity,  is  wool.  In  order  to  fa- 
vour the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  the 
export  of  wool  from  Ireland  to  any  country  but 
Great  Britain  has  been  long  prohibited.  Would 
it  be  an  advifeable  meafure  to  prohibit  its  expor- 
tation to  any  country,  in  order  to  fecure  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate  to  our  own  manufacturers  ?  The 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  wool,  has  been  by  many  writers 
keenly  difputed.  It  has  been  alTerted,  that  its 
very  low  price  in  the  home-market  *  has  ren- 
dered the  grower  fo  carelefs  as  to  its  quality,  that 
the  finenels.and  value  of  the  wool  have  progref- 

iiveiy 

*  The  average  price  of  wool  in  England  is  6d.  per 
pound;  in  Ireland  iofd.  ;  in  France  i"d. 
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fively  decreafed,  that  even  the  quantity  is  dimi- 
■  '  '  1,  and  that  in  confcquence  of  fuch  neglect, 
the  manufacturers  have  for  a  long  time  been 
obl%e(i  to  import  Sj)knifn  wool,  of  which  all  the 
finer  manufactures  are  now  entirely  compofed. 
(Sec  An^erfo'n  on  National  Induftry,  Letter  XII.) 
Thefe  fuppofed  evil  confequences,  however,  of 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  have  been 
difputed  by  many  refpectable  writers  on  the  fub- 
ject.  Doctor  Smith  afligns  very  fatisfadtory  rea- 
fons  for  concluding,  that  the  prohibition  can- 
not have  produced  thefe  effects.  "  It  may  be 
"  thought,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  reduction  of  the 
"  price  of  Wool,  by  difcouraging  the  growing  of 
"  wool,  mud  have  reduced  its  annual  produce. 
"  I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
"  not  the  cafe.  The  growing  of  wool  is  not  the 
"  chief  purpose  for  which  the  fheep  farmer  em- 
"  ploys  his  induftry  and  (lock  ;  he  expects  his 
cc  profit,  not  fo  much  from  the  fleece  as  from  the 
"  carcafe  ;  and  the  average  price  of  the  latter 
"  muff  make  up  to  him  any  deficiency  in  the 
"  average  price  of  the  former.  The  degradation 
Ci  iri  the  price  of  wool,  therefore,  is  not  likely, 
"  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  oc- 
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*'  cafion  any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce 
u  of  that  commodity.  Its  effects,  however,  up- 
"  on  its  quality,  may  be  perhaps  thought  very 
<e  great.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  goodnefs 
"  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
"  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  animal. 
"  The  fame  attention  which  is  necefiary  for  the 
"  improvement  of  the  carc?fe,  is,  in  fome  re- 
"  fpecls,  fufficient  for  that  of  the  fleece.  Not- 
"  withflanding  the  degradation  of  price,  Eng- 
"  lifh  wool  is  faid  to  have  improved  confi- 
"  derably  during  the  courfe  even  of  the  pre- 
c"  fent  century  j." 

If  the  prohibition  againft  the  export  of  wool, 
from  the  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  its  produce, 
be  a  meafure  not  injurious  in  England,  its  adop- 
tion muft  be  much  more  advifeable  in  Ireland. 
The  prevalence  of  grazing  we  have  (hewn  to  be 
mod  deftruclive  in  its  operation.  Many  of  the 
mod  fertile  tracts  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  belt 
fitted  for  agriculture,  are  (till  covered  with  fl*eg{J, 
Any  meafure,  therefore,  not  otherwife  diiadvan- 

tageous, 

f  Abridged  from  Book  IV.  Ch.  VIII.  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 
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tagecus,  which  diminifhes  the  profits  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  grazing,  and  tends  to  confine  fheep  to 
thofe  diftricls  naturally  adapted  to  their  rearing 
and  fattening,  and  incapable  of  being  fubmitted 
to  the  more  ufeful  culture  of  the  plough,  ought 
to  be  adopted  without  hefitation.  Such  reftric- 
tions,  befides,  by  lowering  the  price  of  wool, 
afiifc  our  woollen  manufacturers  ;  they  encourage 
an  ufeful  fpecies  of  induftry  and  employment, 
and  difcourage  a  bufmefs  which  affords  no  em- 
ployment at  all.  Should,  therefore,  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  to  Great  Britain  be  prohibited  ? 
Such  a  meafure  is  unnecefiary.  The  exportation 
has  fpentaneoufly,  almoit,  ceafed,  and  that  for 
reafons  we  {hail  proceed  to  Rate.  Wool  fells  in 
Ireland,  on  an  average,  at  tenpence-halfpenny 
per  pound,  in  England  at  fixpence,  and  the  ge- 
neral quality  of  the  former  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  latter.  (See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  England  on  the  Iriih  Proportions.) 
A  licenfe  for  exportation  from  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant is  alfo  neceiTary,  the  coft  of  which  amounts 
to  about  fourpence-halr penny  per  ftone.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  charges  of  freight,  commifiion, 
insurance,   &c.  it  will  not  be  furprifing  that  the 
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export  of  wool  to  England  has  been  almoil  en- 
tirely abandoned.  It  was  at  one  period  exported 
to  Greai:  Britain  in  very  large  quantities.  h\  the 
year  169S  the  Englifh  manufacturers  petitioned 
that  the  importation  of  woollen  and  worfted  yarn 
from  Ireland  mould  be  prohibited.  To  pleafe  the 
Englifh  monopolifl,  as  ufual,  heavy  duties  were 
accordingly  laid  on  its  exportation  from  this 
ifland.  The  Irifh  were,  confequently,  necefli- 
tated  to  export  their  wool  to  England  in  its  na- 
tural ftate.  This  they  did  in  large  quantities. 
The  export  of  wool  to  England  in  1698  was 
377,520  (tone.  In  the  year  1739  the  Englifh 
manufacturers  petitioned  that  the  reftraints  im- 
pofed  according  to  their  defire  in  1698,  on  the 
exportation  of  lrifh  yarn,  mould  be  removed : 
their  petition  was  of  courfe  complied  with,  and 
this  gave  a  confiderable  check  to  the  export  of 
wool  to  Eilglapd.  It  has  fmce  that  period  pro- 
grefTively  declined,  and  is  at  prefent  very  trifling. 
At  an  average  of  feven  years,  ending  1770,  the 
annual  expert  of  wool  to  England  was  but  18976 
(tone.  At  an  average  of  feven  years,  ending 
1777,  it  was  but  1415  ftone.  It  has  fince  that 
period    dtcreafed   flill   more,    and    is    at   prefent 
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fcarcely  worthy  notice.  This  diminution  has  been 
occafioned,  partly  by  the  incrcafed  price  of  wool 
in  Ireland  ;  an  increafe  proceeding  from  our  pea- 
fantry  being  more  numerous,  and  better  clothed, 
than  formerly,  and  almoft  entirely  with  domeftic 
manufacture,  which  neceflarily  increafed  the  de- 
mand, and  confequently  the  price  of  wool.  The 
rife  of  price  in  wool  has  alio  been  partly  occa- 
fioned from  its  being  fmuggled  to  France,  though 
I  believe  this  trade  at  prefent  very  trifling ;  but 
the  price  has  been  principally,  I  believe,  aug- 
mented by  the  exportation  of  wool  manufactured 
into  yarn  into  England.  The  expediency  of 
permitting  the  exportation  of  this  yarn  we  fhall 
next  examine  ;  it  is  the  principal  object  of  con- 
federation in  the  fubfequent  article  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

The  lafl  expedient  we  fhall  confider  which 
has  been  devifed  and  practifed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures,  is,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  any  piimum  in  any  ftage  of  manu- 
facture morr  of  the  lafl. 
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This  has  been  another  favourite  object  with 
the  manufacturers  of  different  countries.  Not 
fatisfied  with  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  againit  all  buyers  of  their  manufactures, 
by  excluding  any  but  their  own,  they  have  en- 
deavoured, and  in  general  too  fuccefsfully,  to 
obtain  a  fimilar  monopoly  agamft  all  fellers  of 
any  of  the  materials  employed  in  thefe  manufac- 
tures, by  preventing  any  purchafer  from  coming 
in  competition  with  themfelves.  Thus,  by  con- 
triving to  buy  as  cheap  and  fell  as  dear  as  pof- 
fible,  they  endeavour  to  augment  their  own  pro- 
fits to  the  utmofl,  at  the  expence  of  every  other 
order  in  the  flate  ;  and  perfuade  you,  that  this  is 
the  fpeedieft  and  mod  infallible  method  of  en- 
riching a  nation. 

The  two  great  articles  of  Irifli  produce,  which 
come  under  this  head  of  our  inquiry,  are,  Linen 
and  woollen  yarn ;  the  former  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  large  quantities  in  cotton,  as  well  as 
linen  manufactures,  and  the  latter  in  different 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  Linen 
yarn  is  liable,  on  exportation,  to  a  du:y  of  five 
millings  per  hundred   weight  ;    woollen   yarn  is 
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exported  duty  free.  Would  it  or  would  it  not 
be  advantageous  to  inipofe  high  duties  on,  or  to- 
tally prohibit  the  exportation  of  thefe  materials, 
in  order  to  encourage  our  manufactures  ?  The 
effects  of  fuch  a  meafure  would  Infallibly  be,  to 
throw  the  very  great  numbers  at  prefent  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  in  fpinning  linen  and  woollen 
yarn  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  the  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  manufacturers.  Freed  from  the  com- 
petition of  any  other  purchafers.  the  manufac- 
turers would  regulate  the  price  of  thefe  articles 
themfeKes,  and  infallibly  give  only  the  lowed 
which  the  fpintlefs  could  afford  to  receive.  In 
any  country  Lais  would  be  unjuft  and  impolitic; 
in  Ireland  it  would  be  peculiarly  fo.  The  lower 
clais  of  people  are  thofe  whom  it  fnould  be  the 
peculiar  object,  of  the  legiflature  to  relieve  and 
enrich.  Numbers  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  who  could 
fcarcely  find  employment  in  any  other  line.  To 
throw  them  upon  the  generality  or  a  clafs  of 
people  who  have,  in  every  fituation,  evinced  the 
mod  felfifh  and  monopolifing  fpirit,  would  be  a 
moll  effectual  mode  to  diminifh  ihe  amount  of 
their   fcanty   earnings,  and  to  leffen    a  principal 
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lource  of  their  employment.  The  demands  of 
the  manufacturers,  on  this  head,  are  truly  unjuf- 
tifiable.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  export 
of  a  manufacture,,  becaufe  it  has  not  arrived  at 
the  laft  ft  age  of  perfection,  cannot  be  ferviceable 
to  a  country ;  and  it  is  a  falfehood  to  affert  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  do  not  already  pof- 
fefs  a  fufficient  advantage,  in  the  purchafe  of  thofe 
articles,  over  the  manufacturers  of  other  nations. 
The  Engiifh  manufacturer  purchafes  thofe  fame 
articles  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  Irifh  ; 
converts  them  into  complete  fabrics,  and  after- 
wards underfells  the  Irifhman  in  his  own  market. 
This  will  appear  from  a  very  fhort  calculation. 
Irifh  linen  yarn  pays  a  duty  of  five  millings  per 
hundred  weight  on  exportation ;  which,  at  the 
rate  of  fix  pounds  fterling  per  hundred  weight, 
the  average  price  of  linen  yarn,  is  four  one-fifth 
per  cent,  in  the  purchafe  :  the  charges  of  freight, 
commiffion,  infurance,  &c.  as  depofed  before 
the  Committee  of  Council,  are  five  per  cent. 
The  Englilh,  therefore,  purchafe  oar  linen  yarn 
at  nine  one-fifth  pet  cent,  advance,  befide  the 
difference  of  price  in  the  two  countries.  The 
difad vantage  at  which  the  Engiifh  manufacturer 

purchafes 
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purchafes  our  woollen  yarn,  in  confequence  of 
the  expence  of  licenfe,  port-duties,  freight,  com- 
miffion,  &c.  is  dated  in  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Council  to  be  about  fix- 
pence-halfpenny  per  cent. 

With  thefe  advantages,  however,  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  materials  of  their  fabrics,  the  Irifli 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufacturers  are  not 
fatisfied.  They  would  have  us  deprefs  the  in- 
dustry, diminifh  the  earnings,  and  curtail  the  em- 
ployment of  thoufands  of  the  poor,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  advantage  over  the  Englifh  manu- 
facturer, befide  thofe  they  already  enjoy,  which 
are  fo  very  confiderable. 

We  may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  to  the 
employment  and  emolument  of  the  poor,  from 
what  Doctor  Smith  has  advanced  on  a  fimilar 
fubject  in  England.  "  In  the  different  opera- 
"  tions,"  fays  he,  "  which  are  necefiary  for  the 
"  preparation  of  linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more 
"  industry  is  employed  than  in  the  fubfequent 
"  operation  of  preparing  linen  cloth  from  linen 

"  yarn. 
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yarn.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  induftry  of  the 
flax-growers  and  Hax-drefTers,  three  or  four 
fpinners  at  lead  are  necelfary  to  keep  one 
"  weaver  in  conftant  employment ;  and  more 
"  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  Ia- 
"  bour,  neceffary  for  the  prepara.ion  of  linen 
"  cloth,  is  employed  in  that  of  linen  yarn. — 
"  But  it  is  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  for 
"  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  that 
"  is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile 
"  lyftem.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  be- 
"  nefit  of  the  poor  and  the  indigent  is  too  often 
"  either  neglected  or  opprefTed."  The  impor- 
tance of  the  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  will 
be,  from  thefe  obfervations,  abundantly  evident. 
The  importance  of  that  of  woollen  yarn  will  ap- 
pear from  the  fubfequent  calculation. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  inquiries  refpecting  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  article,  discovered  the  following 
particulars.     (See  n^s  Tour,  p.  252.) 

£.     s.     d* 
The  coft  of  5000  flone  of  wool,  at 

16s.  per  ftone,  was         -         -        4000  —  — 

Z  Combing 
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£■     *     d.        £.    s.     d. 


Combing  this  wool 

was  -  -         520 

Spinning  it      -       -     1560 


20SO 


Value  of  the  yarn  -         -      6080 

mm*         ■■!       ■  •       ■■■— Mf 

The  mere  labour,  therefore,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing this  yarn  was  better  than  one-third  of  its 
whole  value.  Another  calculation,  he  makes  elfe- 
where,  gives  fomewhat  the  fame  refult.  "  Bay 
"  yarn.  A  woman,  on  an  average,  fpins  three 
"  Ikains  a-day,  which  weigh  a  quarter  of  a 
"  pound  j  the  value  fpun  is  from  ten-pence  to  a 
"  milling,  medium  ten-pence  three  farthings. 

£.     '•     d. 


"  Combing  it     - 
"  Spinning 

"  Value  of  Wool 


1 

24 


7t 


"  Value  of  yarn     - i0; 
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The  proportion  of  the  labour  employed  in  its 
manufacture,  to  that  of  the  value  of  the  yarn,  is 
pretty  much  the  fame  as  in  the  former  calcula- 
tion,  about  one-third. 

The  average  annual  value  of  woollen  yarn  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  is  350,0001.  fterling;  of  this 
fum  one-third,  or  about  11 6,6661.  fterling  is  to 
be  fet  down  to  mere  labour,  and  is,  therefore, 
annually  diftributed  in  the  employment  of  the 
lowed  clafs  ;  a  circumftance  of  confiderable  con- 
fequence,  where  the  earnings  of  that  clafs  are  fo 
fcanty,  and  their  poverty  fo  confiderable,  as  in 
Ireland. 

As  the  Irifh  manufacturer,  therefore,  already 
enjoys  a  confiderable  advantage,  in  the  purchafe 
of  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  over  every  manu- 
facturing competitor ;  as,  by  the  export  of  thofe 
articles,  employment  is  afforded  to  thoufands  of 
the  lower  clafs,  who  could  not  otherwife  well 
obtain  it ;  as  the  employment  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  that  clafs  are,  in  Ireland,  objects  which 
mould  claim  peculiar  attention  and  regard,  any 
duties  on,  or  prohibition  againft,  the  exportation 
Z  2  of 
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of  linen  or  woollen  yarn,  can  only  be  calculated 
to  give  a  prejudicial  monopoly  to  a  few  interested 
manufacturers,  whofe  advantages  are  already  fuf- 
fkiently  great  ;  and  to  deprefs  the  induftry  and 
obftruct  the  employment  of  a  clafs  of  people, 
more  numerous,  more  indigent,  and  more  in 
need  of  affiftance  and  fupport. 

Another  expedient,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  promoting  the  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land, and  confequently  the  employment  of  her 
people,  is,  lowering  the  legal  rate  of  intereft. 
The  many  advantages  which  a  nation  derives 
from  the  fixed  rate  of  intereft  being  a  low  one, 
have  been  fo  fully  explained  by  Sir  Jof.  Child, 
and  his  work  is  in  fuch  general  circulation,  that 
any  recapitulation  of  the  obfervations  and  argu- 
ments he  adduced  would  be  fuperfluous.  An 
attempt  was  lately  made  to  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft in  this  country  to  five  per  cent,  and  the 
fubjecl:  was  at  that  time  very  fully  difcufled. 
The  only  argument  of  any  weight  adduced  in 
oppofition  to  a  meafure  fo  beneficial,  was,  that  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  ftock  and  capital  of 
the  kingdom  was  Englifh  j  that  the  only  tempta- 
tion 
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tion  the  proprietors  had  to  lay  it  out  in  this 
country  was  the  additional  intereft  which  was 
paid  here,  and  that  if  that  were  reduced,  the 
greater  part  of  it  would  be  withdrawn.  This  ar- 
gument, however,  is  completely  refuted  by  ad- 
vertifements  which  every  day  appear,  offering 
Englifh  money  at  intereft  on  good  fecurities  at 
five  per  cent.  Many  fums  are  actually  borrowed 
at  prefent  at  that  rate  ;  and  it  certainly  would 
confiderably  affift  the  manufacturer  and  trader 
to  have  the  legal  intereft  reduced  to  that  ftan- 
dard  ;  for  as  long  as  it  is  fixed  at  fix  per  cent, 
the  majority  of  money-lenders  will  expect  and 
receive  that  fum,  notwithftanding  any  partial  ex- 
ceptions of  money  lent  at  five  or  lower. 

Such  are  the  different  expedients  which  have 
been  practifed  for  introducing,  encouraging,  and 
extending  manufactures,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  fo  little,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  appli- 
cability of  the  majority  of  them  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland  in  her  prefent  ftate.  Will  you, 
therefore,  give  no  extraordinary  encouragement 
to  the  manufactures  of  your  country  ?  If  a  ma- 
nufacturer afked  fuch  a  queftion,  I  would  anfwer 

him 
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him  thus  :   You  afk  for  encouragement  ;   the  oc- 
cupation you  purfue  is  one  of  considerable  con- 
fequence  to  fociety,   and  if  I  could  grant  the  en- 
couragement and   privileges  you  defire,  without 
injuring,  by  fuch  conceffion,  the  ftill  more  impor- 
tant interefts  of   the   remaining   very  great   ma- 
jority of  the  people,  I  mould  willingly  acquiefce 
in  your   requifition  ;    but  the  promotion  of  thofe 
interefts,  and  the  privileges  you  labour  to  obtain, 
are  perfectly  incompatible.     The  advantages  you 
are  already  in  poffeffion  of  are  far  from  incon* 
fiderable  :  by  the  fettlement  of  1779,   the  mar- 
kets of  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world 
were   thrown   open    to  you  ;    duties   are   already 
impofed  upon  different  articles  of  manufactured 
produce,  which,  although  not  amounting  to  pro- 
hibitions,   are    fufficient,    with    the    unavoidable 
charges  of  freight   and   other   expences,   to   give 
you  a  decided  advantage  in   your  home-market, 
and   are   as   heavy   as   can   be  impofed  with  any 
degree  of  prudence,    or   fufficient  consideration 
for  the  interefts  of  fociety  at  large.     Similar  du- 
ties, fimilar  expences,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  la- 
bour,  afford   you   equal   advantages  in   the  pur- 
chafe  of  dirTerent  necelTary  articles  in  the  lower 

flages 
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ftages  of  your  refpective  fabrics :   if,  fituated  thus, 
you  are  unable  to  meet,   with  all  his  difadvan- 
tages,  the   foreign  manufacturer  in  your  home, 
or  to  difpute  with  him  the  preference  in  foreign 
markets,  I  mult  impute  your  deficiency  to  want 
of  capital  and  want  of  fldll,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  the  one  would  be  augmented,   or  the  other 
improved,  by  the  meafures  you  are  fo  very  de* 
firous  fhould   be    adopted.      The    reftraints    you 
laboured  under  before  1779  deprived  you  of  fldll, 
and    your   nation    of   capital.     The   removal   of 
thofe  reftraints,  although  it  laid  open  to  you  the 
opportunity  of  improving  in  both,   could  not  in- 
ftantaneoufly  invert,  you  with  an  adequate  portion 
of  either.     Such  important  acquifitions  muft  be 
gradually  obtained  ;   you  are  gradually  obtaining 
them,  and  your  manufactures  are  in  a  ftate  of 
Heady  and  progreflive  increafe.     Perfevere  in  the 
lame  plan  ;    let   induftry    prefide   over   your    la- 
bours ;   let  emulation  animate  your^attention  and 
ingenuity  ;    and  you  will  fpeedily  not  only  fecure 
the  home-market   for   your  fabrics  againft  all  ri- 
vals,  but  difpute  with  them  a  preference  in  the 
foreign. 

Conformably 
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Conformably  to  thefe  vnuments,  the  minute 
inquirer  will  rUtinl  that  the  different  manufacturer 
of  Ireland  are  daily  improving  and  extending. 
O:  this  the  following  facts  will  afford  very  con- 
vincing proofs.  Several  of  the  tables  I  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  down  to  the  prefent  day,  and 
muii  plead  the  fame  excule,  and  indulge  the  fame 
expectations,  as  on  a  former  fimiiar  occafion. 

Woollen  manufaclnre.   This  is  extending  and  im- 

■ 

proving  considerably,  efpecially  in  the  coarfer  fa- 
brics. An  infinitely  greater  proportion  of  the  home- 
demand  is  fupplied  by  them  than  before  the  exten- 
fion  of  our  trade  in  1779  ;  and  it  may  reafonably 
be  expected  that  our  manufacturers  will,  in  thofe 
branches,  foon  exclude  all  foreign  competitors. 

The  increafe  of  our  exports  in  the  woollen 
branch,  fmce  the  removal  of  our  commercial  re- 
flraints,  will  be  feen  from  the  following  table,  a 
continuation  of  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  procure. 


Export. 

Drapery,  New. 

Drapery,  Old. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Years  ending  March   1780 
1    8 1 
1782 

1783 

8653 

286859 

3366~^i 
538061 

494 

374o 

4^33 
40589 

The 
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The  progreflive  increafe  of  our  woollen  may 
be  judged  from  that  of  the  total  of  our  exports, 
which  I  have  obtained  down  to  1787. 


£•    *.      d. 

This  was  in  1783 

■      2935707  17  6i 

1784   ■ 

3326211  16  6 

1785   ■ 

■   3737068  —  yi 

1786   ■ 

'   3957396  18  n| 

17S7   ■ 

■   4238345  J3  IJI 

Cotton  ManufaBure.  This  is  daily  increafing 
and  improving,  and  proportionately  engroffing 
the  home-market,  but  particularly  in  the  fuflian 
and  muflin  line.  Some  information  refpecling 
the  increafing  flate  of  this  trade  may  be  received 
from  the  following  tables. 

Export  of  fuflians  from  Ireland  to  America  was  in 

1781  -   1108  yards. 

1782  -  None. 

1783  -  24296 

1784  -  47237 

Export 
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Export  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods  from  Ireland 
to  America  was  in 

&   s.    d. 

1781  -  145  12  4  value. 

1782  -  414  7  6 

1783  -  1 148  16  -— 

1784  -  8319  18  2 

The  importation  of  the  materials,  cotton  wool 
and  cotton  yarn,  has  increafed  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion  : 

Cotton  Wool.     Cotton  Yarn. 

Cwt.  Cut. 

Average  of  three 

years  ending    -    1773 — 2550  2226 

I783_323<S  5405 

1787— 7153  21615 

Glafs  manufacture.  In  the  bottle  line  this  is 
increafing.  In  the  finer  branches  the  Waterford 
manufactory  has  improved  and  extended  itfelf  to 
an  aftonifhing  degree.  It  fupplies  at  prefent  the 
greater  part  of  the  home-market  of  the  kingdom  ; 
this    is    univerfally    known  j    it   may  be  proved 

from 
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from  the  confidcrable  decreafe  in  the  importation 
of  one  article,  drinking  glafles.  The  average 
number  imported  for 

Three  years  ending  1773  was  209222 
Ditto  -  -  1783  —  22248 
Ditto         -         -       1787     —       4648 

Our  firfl  export  of  glafs  was  in  1781,  fince  which 
time  it  has  progreffively  increafed. 

Paper  manufaclurc.  The  improvements  in  this 
branch  are  well  known.  Its  fales  in  the  home- 
market  are  proportionately  increafing,  and  it  bids 
fair  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  to  fupply  it  almoft 
entirely. 

Silk  manufaflure.  From  our  want  of  the  pri- 
mum  ;  from  the  variation  in  fancy  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  this  fabric,  which  we  mud  al- 
ways copy  from  London  ;  and  from  various  other 
caufes,  this  manufacture  is  flower  in  its  progrefs 
to  perfection  than  any  other  ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
much  lamented.  The  difadvantages  it  mull  la- 
bour under  will  always  confiderably  impede  its 
progrefs  ;  and  the  other  branches  of  manufac- 
tures 
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lures  will,  for  a  length  of  time,  afford  fufficient 
employment  to  the  hands,  which  could  derive 
occupation  in  this.  Still,  however,  it  is  improv- 
ing ;  damafks,  luftrings,  and  handkerchiefs,  of 
a  very  good  quality,  are  produced  by  our  artifts. 
But  their  particular  excellence  is  in  mixed  goods, 
as  tabinets  and  poplins ;  thofe  have  been  long 
celebrated,  and  the  home-market  for  them  is  en- 
tirely fupplied  by  domeflic  artifts.  It  is  with 
pleafure  I  obferve  they  are  forcing  their  way  into 
foreign  markets.  Some  entries  of  them  have 
been  lately  made  for  Holland. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  with  pleafure  be  re- 
marked, that  our  manufactures,  as  well  in  the 
branches  particularifed  as  in  others  more  fubor- 
dinate,  are  daily  and  fteadily  increafing.  This 
is  in  itfelf  another  proof  that  our  backwardnefs 
in  them  has  not  been  owing,  fince  1779,  to 
any  impolitic  reftric"tions,  or  to  the  home-market's 
not  being  fufficiently  protected,  but  to  want  of 
capital  and  want  of  fkill,  two  material  defects 
which  could  not  be  immediately  obviated,  but 
which  are  daily  and  rapidly  diminifhing.     From 

a  perfeverance 
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a  perfeverance  in  the  fame  line  of  conduct,  there- 
fore, and  from  a  rejection  of  any  impolitic  da- 
ties  or  prohibitions,  may  juftly  be  expected  a 
progreflive  and  confiderable  extenfion  and  im- 
provement in  all  our  manufactures,  and  a  conse- 
quent proportionate  increafe  in  the  employment 
of  our  people. 


Since  concluding  and  fending  the  preceding 
meets  to  the  prefs,  I  have,  through  the  medium 
of  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe,  obtained  the  fubfe- 
quent  continuation  of  the  tables  of  Export  and 
Import — his  promptitude  and  politenefs  in  pro- 
curing the  necenary  information,  demand  my 
peculiar  acknowledgments.  The  refult  turns  out 
highly  favourable  to  the  conclufions  attempted  to 
be  eft ablifhed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
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This  table  affords  many  proofs  that  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  kingdom  are  in  a  (late  of 
progreffive  increafe,  unaflifted  by  the  different 
prohibitory  duties  which  we  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding fecfion  reprobated  as  unneceffary,  nay 
prejudicial.  The  three  firft  years,  indeed,  are 
remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  an  unufual 
number  of  yards  of  new  and  old  drapery  ;  but 
this  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  great 
fpeculation  excited  at  that  period,  by  the  paci- 
fication of  America,  the  market  of  which  be- 
came in  confequence  foon  overftocked.  Since 
the  current  of  exportation  has  fubfided  into  its 
natural  channel  thefe  manufactures  are  gaining 
ground,  and  their  home-confumption  has  ad- 
vanced much  more  rapidly  than  their  exporta- 
tion. But  many  other  favourable  conclufions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  tables  in  queftion. 

i.  Although  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
worfted  yarn  has  not  diminifhed  in  the  kingdom, 
the  exportation  of  thefe  articles  has  been  confi- 
fiderably  leffened.  The  average  annual  amount 
of  the  exportation  for  five  years,  ending  1787, 

was 
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was  in  round  numbers  78718  (tones.  A  fimilar 
average,  ending  1792,  is  only  39398  (tones.  As 
the  exportation  has  not  been  loaded  with  any 
duty,  this  diminution  can  only  be  afcribed  to 
the  extenfion  of  the  woollen  manufacture  within 
the  kingdom. 

2.  The  exportation  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed 
goods  has  been  increafmg.  The  annual  average 
of  the  value  of  fuch  goods  exported  for  five 
years,  ending  1787,  is  600 il.  A  fimilar  average, 
ending  1792,  is  10659I.     But, 

3.  The  manufacture  and  home-confumption  of 
cotton  manufactures  have  increafed  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  as  appears  from  the  great 
increafe  in  the  importation  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, cotton  wool  and  cotton  yarn.  The  average 
annual  importation  of  thefe  articles  during  the 
two  before-mentioned  periods  ftands  thus : 

Average  of  five  years  importation  of 

cotton  wool,  ending  1787,  is       -      5212  Cwt. 

Ditto,  ending  1792,         -  -      12207 

Average 
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Average  of  five  years  importation  of 

cotton  yarn,  ending   1787,  is     -     1428 1  lbs. 
Ditto,  ending  1792,  -  -        142076 

4.  The  total  amount  of  our  exports  has  con- 
fiderably  increafed. 

£. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  five 

years,  ending  1787,  is         -         -         3633234- 

Ditto,  ending  1792,         -  -         4695275 
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§  III.     Commerce. 

"This  divijion  neccjfarilj  brief— Carrying  trade  doe: 
not  afford  much  employment — or  much  profit — 
A  monopoly  of  it,  therefore,  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  be  injurious — The  objecl  of  commer- 
cial regulations  Jhould  be  chiefly  our  admijjion  to 
foreign  ports — Inter courfe  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain — Origin  of  the  Britifh  prohibitions 
—Neccf/Jy   of  an   adjuftment   between  the  two 

countries Principles     on     which    it  foould  be 

founded. 
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'  1  ^  H  E   difcuffion  of  this  divifion  of  our  fub- 
-*-     ject   requires   little   delay,   and   it    will  ne- 
cefTarily  be   more   concife  than   any   of  the    pre- 
ceding   fections.     The   reafons   of    this    are    ob- 
vious— Commerce,   or   the  trade   of  import  and 
export,  is   not   in   itfelf  fo  much    the   fource  of 
employment  as   the   effect.     Wherever   a   people 
are  employed,    either   in   raifing    rude    produce, 
or    in   converting    fuch   produce   into    manufac- 
tures,   an   export   of   their  fuperfluities,  and    an 
import  of  the  objects   of  their  wants,  will  take 
pLce,    and    be    proportioned    to    the   amount   of 
the  numbers  employed,   and  the   extent  of  their 
employment.     A    number  of  fhips   reforting    to 
a  harbour,    will    not    neceffarily    eflablifh   either 
flourifhing  manufactures  or  a  iuperfluity  of  rude 
produce  for  export  in  its  vicinity  ;   but  the  efta- 
blifiiment    of   fiourifhing    manufactures   will    ne- 
ceffarily   a. tract    veflels    from    different    charters 
A  a  2  of 
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of  the  world,  and  create  a  trade  of  export  and 
import.  Commerce  f  is  not  the  parent,  but  the 
offspring  of  employment.  Holland  is  in  fome 
degree  an  exception  to  this  maxim  ;  her  car- 
rying trade  is  a  principal  fource  of  employment 
to  her  natives ;  but  one  fingular  example  does 
not  invalidate  the  general  juftice  of  the  conclu- 
fion.  Befides,  it  may  be  otherwife  accounted 
for  on  other  principles. 

But  does  not  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  a  country  afford  immediate  employment  to 
numbers,  who  navigate  the  neceflary  veffels  ; 
and  fhould  it  not,  therefore,  be  confined  as  much 
as  poflible  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  iiland  ? 
The  bufinefs  of  exporting  and  importing  un- 
doubtedly does  afford  employment  to  many  na- 
val hands  ;  but  the  capital  neceflary  to  it  em- 
ploys a  more  inconfiderable  number  of  people, 
than  capital  to  the  fame  amount  in  almofl  any 
other  branch  of  bufinefs.     This  will  be  evident 

from 

-j-  It  will  be  obierved  that  I  take  commerce  in  the 
confined  lcnfe  of  a  mere  trade  of  export  and  im- 
port.— It  has  been  ufed  in  a  more  extended  and  com- 
piehenfive  figniiication. 
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from  a  finking  example.  A  veffel  which  ori- 
ginally colts  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  requires 
befides  a  confiderable  yearly  fum  to  fupply  her 
wear  and  tear,  &c.  will  be  ealily  navigated 
by  half  a  dozen  feamen.  They  are  the  only 
people  to  whom  fuch  fums  give  immediate  em- 
ployment. But  capital  to  the  fame  amount, 
employed  annually  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, will  give  employment  to  hundreds.  Be- 
fides, 

The  money  employed  folely  in  the  carrying 
trade  affords  fmaller  returns,  and  tends  lefs  to 
augment  the  capital,  and  confequently  the  em- 
ployment of  a  people,  than  in  any  other  bufi- 
nefs,  perhaps,  whatever.  Hence  thofe  nations 
which  poifefs  a  prof uf  on  of  wealth,  and  who 
are,  confequently,  content  with  fmall  profits, 
are  they  who  engrofs  the  greateft  part  of  this 
bufinefs.  Such  are  the  Dutch  and  Engliih ; 
and  hence  we  are  to  conclude,  with  Smith, 
"  That  the  carrying  trade  is  the  natural  effect 
"  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth,  but 
"  does   not    feem    to   be    the    natural    caufe    of 

it; 
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"  it ;  and  thofe  ftatefmen  who  have  been  dif- 
"  pofed  to  favour  it  with  particular  encourage- 
"  mentSj  feem  to  have  mhtaken  the  effect  and 
"  fympiom  for  the  caule." 

It  is  folly,  therefore,  to  lament  that  Ireland 
pofleffes  fo  little  of  her  own  carrying  trade ; 
or  to  recommend  any  regulations  which  would 
force  it  into  the  hands  of  her  natives.  Want 
of  capital,  I  mud  again  repeat  it,  is  her  prin- 
cipal deficiency.  If  we  can  get  our  goods 
tranfported  by  foreigners  at  an  eafy  rate,  and 
at  the  fame  time  employ  our  capital  in  other 
branches  of  occupation,  which  will  afford  greater 
returns,  and  greater  employment  than  the  car- 
rying trade  ;  it  is  better  perfevere  in  the  fame 
plan,  until  our  capital  is  fo  abundant  as  natu- 
turally  to  difgorge  itfelf,  as  Smith  expreffes  it, 
into  this  channel,  than  prematurely  to  force 
what  little  wealth  we  do  poifefs  into  a  com- 
paratively disadvantageous  occupation.  Ey  the 
conftruction  of  the  celebrated  bill  paifed  in 
1782,  commonly  called  "  Mr.  Yelverton's  bill," 
the    Englifh    navigation    ad:   is   fo   far   adopted, 

that 
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that  the  carrying  trade  of  Ireland  is  in  a  great 
meafure  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
While  it  is  no:  entirely  con.,.«cd  to  the  latter, 
little  inconvenience  can,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  aiife 
to  Irifh  commerce.  England  affords  us  freight 
nearly  as  cheap  as  any  other  country  could 
do,  Holland  excepted  ;  and  it  is  but  juft  we 
fhould  give  them  this  monopoly,  as  tending  to 
fupport  the  naval  ftrength,  and,  cbnfequently, 
the   chief  fecurity  of  both  iflands. 

The  principal  circumftance  in  which  the  legi- 
flature  of  a  country  can  advantageoufly  interfere 
with  refpect  to  commerce,  fo  as  to  promote 
the  employment  of  the  people,  is  the  procur- 
ing as  free  admilllon  as  pofhble  for  her  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  into  foreign  ports.  To 
a  confiderable  number  of  foreign  markets  Ire- 
land enjoys  as  unreftricted  admittance  as  any 
other  commercial  ftate.  Among  thefe  may  be 
numbered  the  Britilh  Weft  India  Iflands,  and 
American  Colonies,  whofe  markets  were  fully 
opened  to  us  by  the  fettiement  of  1770;*  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  which  our  ex- 
ports 
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ports  arc  confiderable,  and  daily  increafing  ; 
Portugal,  with  which  our  trade  is  peculiarly 
advantageous  ;  Spain,  with  which  our  connec- 
tion is  rapidly  extending  ;  France,  Holland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  country  into  whofe  ports  admittance  for 
all  our  manufactured  produce,  linen  only  ex- 
cepted, is  mod  difficult,  and  nearly,  indeed, 
prohibited,  is  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  effect, 
a  mutual  fettlement  in  this  point  that  the  ce- 
lebrated Commercial  Propofitions  were  princi- 
pally introduced.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  into  a  minute  difcuflion  of  the  merits  of 
thefe  propofitions  as  finally  adjufted  in  Eng- 
land. They  no  longer  engage  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  thofe  defirous  of  more  parti- 
cular information  reflecting  them  than  can  here 
be  pofiibly  afforded,  will  be  gratified  in  the 
perufal  of  the  various  publications  reflecting 
them,  which  iffued  from  the  prefs  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  introduction.  We  fhall  here  only 
offer  a  few  general  confiderations  on  the  pro- 
priety 
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priety  and  advantages  of  finally  adjufting  the 
intercoufe  between  the  two  countries,  on  liberal 
principles. 

The  Britifli  prohibitions  againfl  the  import 
of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  which  ftill  exilt, 
as  well  as  the  reftraints  upon  export  to  any- 
country,  which  me  fuccefsfully  difengaged  her- 
felf  from  in  1779,  arofe,  in  a  great  degree, 
from    the    fyftem   of    colonization  -f,    by  which 

Ireland 


f  It  is  curious  to  difcover,  on  retrofpection,  the 
fentiments  of  England  refpecting  Ireland,  previous  to 
her  emancipation. — A  moft  extraordinary  petition  was 
at  one  time  prefented  from  Folkftone  and  Aldbo- 
rough  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  dating,  that 
they  had  fuffered  a  fingular  grievance  from  Ireland, 
"  by  the  Irifh  catching  herrings  at  Waterford  and 
"  Wexford,  fending  them  to  the  Streights,  and  there - 
"  by  for  eft  ailing  and  ruining  petitioners  markets." — A 
bill  which  was  pafTed  in  Ireland  in  1759,  for  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  damaged  flour,  was  thrown 
out  by  the  intereft  of  a  fmgle  miller  at  Chichefler  — 
Even  the  liberal  Doctor  Smith  himielf  was  not  free  from 
thefe  prejudices :  "  As  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
"  Ireland,"  fays  he,  "  are  fully  as  much  difcouraged 
"  as  is  confident  with  juftice  and  fair  dealings  &c." 
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Ireland  was  governed  till  the  laft  mentioned 
period.  The  principles  of  that  fyliem  were, 
to  fecure  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  purchafe 
.of  all  the  rude  produce  of  colonies,  and  a 
fimilar  monopoly  of  the  colonial  markets,  for 
the  fale  of  domeflic  manufactures.  The  con- 
cefTions  of  1779,  and  the  final  fettlement  of 
the  conftitution  in  1782,  completely  fubverted 
this  fyftem,  and  Ireland  became  free  to  export 
her  manufactures  to  any  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  New  World,  that  would  receive  them. 
England,  however,  though  me  could  no  longer 
reflrain  the  exports  of  Ireland,  could  prevent 
the  admiiuon  of  her  fabrics  into  her  own 
ports,  and  me  has  done  fo.  Whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  two  countries  mould  remain 
upon  this  footing  ;  and  what,  in  cafe  of  a 
change,  are  the  principles  which  mould  regu- 
late their  mutual  agreement,  are  the  points  which 
remain  with  us  to  invefligate. 

A  variety  of  political  reafons  occur,  which 
it  would  be  invidious  to  recapitulate,  and  which 
flrongly    demonfuate    the    neceffity    of  a  more 

(tricl: 
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ftricfc  commercial  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Even  felf-intereft  mould  prompt  Eng- 
land, if  any  meafure  of  this  nature  could 
ferve  and  enrich  Ireland,  immediately  to  adopt 
it.  The  felfiih,  narrow,  and  illiberal  fpirit  of 
commercial  jealoufy,  would  have  us  believe  that 
one  country  could  only  flourifh  in  proportion 
as  its  neighbour  became  diftreffed.  The  very 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  rich  are  much  bet- 
ter cuftomers  to  a  tradefman  than  the  poor. — 
It  is  exactly  the  fame  with  nations.  The  more 
flouriihing  a  country  is,  the  greater  will  be  its 
demand  for  the  different  productions  in  wrr'ch 
thofe  of  its  vicinity  excel.  And  the  greater  the 
riches  of  Ireland,  the  more  conliderable  will 
be  her  confumption  of  different  articles,  for 
which  llie  muff  always  refort  to  England.  This 
is  not  only  evident  from  reafon,  but  evinced 
by  experience.  Our  imports  from  England 
have  been  ever  proportioned  to  our  wealth  and 
profperity. 

But   the    necefilty   of  fome    regulation    of  in- 
tercourfe  between  the   two  kingdoms,    different 

from 
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from  that  which  at  prefent  obtains,  is  evident 
bv  the  resolution  of  the  Britilh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons   17th   May  1782. 

"  Refolved,  that  it  is  indifpenfible  to  the  in- 
<c  terefts  and  happinefs  of  both  kingdoms,  that 
"  the  connection  between  them  mould  be  efta- 
"  biiflied,  by  mutual  confent,  on  a  folid  and 
"  permanent  bafis. " 

Mr.  Orde,  in  introducing  his  propofitions  to 
the  Irifh  Houfe,  mentioned  that  his  idea  with 
refpect  to  a  mutual  Settlement  had  been  that 
of  a  mutual  dereliction  of  all  duties  between 
the  two  countries.  The  more  this  fubject  is 
examined,  the  more  evidently,  I  am  convinced, 
will  it  appear,  that  this  would  be  the  mod:  li- 
beral and  generally  advantageous  meafure  which 
could  be  purfued.  1  would,  in  this  inftance 
at  leafl,  confider  both  kingdoms  as  one,  and 
would  no  more  harrafs  with  duties  the  inter- 
courfe  between  them  than  I  would  that  be- 
tween mire  and  mire,  or  county  and  county. 
The    perfect  freedom    of  internal   commerce   is 

of 
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of  all  advantages  one  of  the  mod  efficacious 
for  promoting  national  wealth  and  profperitv  ; 
and,  confequently,  general  employment  j  and, 
by  fuch  mutual  freedom  of  intercourfe,  both 
nations  would  unavoidably  profit,  and  each 
reap  advantages  from  the  profperity  of  the 
other. 

If  fuch  a  total  change  of  fydem  is  impoffible, 
as  fome  would  have  us  believe,  the  next  mod 
defirable  plan  would  be,  to  lower  the  duties 
where  higheft  in  each  country  to  the  amount 
of  the  lowed  paid  on  the  importation  of  the 
fame  articles  into  the  other.  This  would  at 
lead  be  diminifhing  an  evil  ;  and  this  was  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Commercial  Propofi- 
tions.  "Whether  the  conditutional  defects  dif- 
covered  in  them  were  fuch  as  warranted  their 
rejection,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
examine. 
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ERRATA. 

Page     31,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  es,  read  les. 

207,  line  9,  for  motions,  read  motives. 

211,  line  5  of  note,  for  a  period,  read  no  period. 

216,  line  12,  dele  more. 

326,  lines  18  and  19,  for  manufactures,  read  manufac- 
turers. 

333,  line  14,  for  and perfuade,  read  and  to  perfuade. 

336,  lines  4  and  5,  for  fix pence-halfpenny,  ready/.v  dm/ 
a  half 
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